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PLANT ENGINEER 


Can 


“Brr-rr! Who ever called this the Temperate Zone, with 
a January snowstorm in November!” ‘The Plant Engineer 
beat his arms across his chest to keep warm. 


“We'll never get into production before April,’’ growled 


) }the Production Manager. 


* 


'| The President interrupted sharply—“We’ve got to or 
| face a big bunch of cancellations.’’ 


Consulting Engineer: “By February First this building 
~ will be enclosed and the piping contractors can get in.’’ 


The Production Manager wheeled around. “Not till 
then? You realize, of course, that the piping is the most 
) important part of our equipment.”’ 


$ 


+ Plant Engineer : ‘And the biggest part! Over twenty-five 
miles of 1" pipe in coils—besides miles of compressed air 
lines to steel presses, fuel oil piping to furnaces, acid 
| piping to pickling vats, live steam, hot water, cold water, 
power piping, naphtha piping and all the miscellaneous 
work,’’ 





“]’ll say it’s big,”’ 


interjected the owner, “the estimates 


‘mun about $90,000. The piping contractors have got to 


. 


" “get the job finished somehow so we can start up the day 
q the glass is in these windows.” 
> Only an Eskimo could pull a wrench here in January,”’ 


; 
ot 


GRINNELL 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating,Power and Process Piping 
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PRESIDENT CONSULTING ENGINEER PRODUCTION MANAGEB 


A fine job for Eskimos 


facetiously remarked the Plant Engineer. ““My repair men 
can tell you what it is to fix up leaky joints on winter nights 
and Sundays. And this kind of piping work takes keen 
Caucasian brains, close measuring to blueprints, accurate 
cutting and threading, straight lines and the perfect adjust- 
ments of real workmanship. It simply can’t be done out- 
doors in zero weather.’’ 


President: “What kind of antique methods are you 
talking about? Most of that work should be done indoors 
beforehand, the way we have been fabricating steel for 
buildings for twenty years.” 

Quick on the trigger the Consulting Engineer turned. 
“That’s just what I’ve been waiting for. Give all seven 
jobs to Grinnell i 
Company—the oneor- 
ganization that shop- 
assembles piping sys- 





GRINNELL GUARANTY 


A Grinnell Industrial Piping Installation 


tems and sends them 
to the job ready for 


quick erection.” 


Owner: “I’ m sold. 
Gain a month’s out- 
put and our profits 
will almost pay for the 
whole piping job.” 


always starts with the fullest understanding 
of the service expected. Three thousand 
employees in eight great fabricating plants, 
working to blueprints, send sections of in- 
dustrial piping equipment to 1300 road 
men, who fit them into the building like 
odd shaped blocks into a child’s puzzle. 


Behind a service of this kind is new en- 
gineering—courageous enough to discard 
the old for the new when the latter 
meets Grinnell standards of operating per- 
fection. Such modern engineering must 


be practical as well as creative, for on its 
soundness Grinnell Company places a 
guaranty—a courageous guaranty behind 
ideas, men and materials, 











Send for your copy of the ‘Grinnell 
Bulletin’’. Address Grinnell Co., Inc., 
274 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping 
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‘Seady aw law bo only institution which gives 
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today demands a knowledge of law for those who want 
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Women Teachers Wanted 


To Travel During Summer Vacation 


Educational sales work along school lines. Salary to start and 
all railroad fare paid. Over one hundred teachers last summer 








averaged $500.00 each for their summer vacation. Give de- 
tails conce! age, education and time you can start work 
in first letter. Preference given those who can start earliest 






and work longest. Address S. J. GILLFILLAN, | 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Lilin: 


res eres HOME 
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$10,000 eats 
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fee, easy terms. Write for 1 tree i illustrated book. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 23A Morton Bidg., Chicago 





SHORT-STORY 
course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
,and writing of the cenedaer- 3 taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esen ein, f ars Editor ippinecott 
talog sa jree. Please aden 


150-page ca’ 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Eseowein Dept. 71 Springfield, Mass. 














vor XS Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a Benge J conversationalist, © 
dime les ‘aioe. ® good story teller, a pleasing publie 
speaker, if you will learn the para A principles of speaking. 
They are presented simply and clearly in 


TALKS ON TALKING 


By Grenville Kleiser. 19 chapters explaining every angle of the 

art of talking, with the help of which you can develop the 

ability to falk towin. ‘Men and women who wish to be en- 

tertaining and effective conversationalists and public speakers 

Wipes pelntal instruction in ‘Talks on Talking,’ '’ says the 
- ¥. Times. 


Cloth bound; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY _ 354-360 Fourth Ave.. New York 


LITERARY DIGEST 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


Display announcements of private schools and 
colleges will be featured as follows: 
FOUR ISSUES 
iene 4th August 6th 
uly 2nd September 3rd 


The Literary Digest School Directory 


will appear throughout the Season, May 14th 
to September 10th inclusive (14 weeks), except 
in the display issues of June 4th, July 2nd, 
August 6th, September 3rd. Forms for School 
Directory Service close April 25. 


Write at once for rates and full particulars 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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5% Crown Jewels 


of England 


Major-Generai Sir | e Younghusband, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., Keeper of The 
Jewel House, Tower of London, and 
Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 


Here is a magnificent volume that will make a strong ap- 
peal to lovers both of history and art. Its subject is the 
royal jewels of England, which are historically and intrin- 
sically of a value beyond computation. It tells graph- 
ically when and how the various gems came into the 
possession of the British Crown, gives many interesting 
details as to their size, weight, cutting, eine, etc., 
describes the different state crowns of the King, Queen, 
and Prince of Wales, the other regalia, such as orbs and 
scepters, the royal plate, regal vestments, etc. 

The descriptive matter is made doubly interesting by 
the many beautifully colored full-page plates, each one an 
artistic triumph, which present reproductions of all the 
ey objects mentioned in the text. There are eigh- 
teen of these, as well as about fifty carefully executed 
illustrations in black and white. Edition strictly limited 
to 500 copies for the United States. There will be no 
reprinting for reproduction. 


A large volume, 13 by 10 inches, sumptuously 
bound in red English silk cloth with design 
stamped in gold. $20.00 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave. 33 New York City 




















Vital, Thrilling, History 





told in a book that educates and fascinates, The t- 
est siney © of ie 19th century in the world. Tells of 
this period wars of conguest, wars of revole- 

ion, civil S.J full of political developments of im- 
mense significance. The man who wants to understand 
today’s international devel Cpeeemts: needs a knowledge 
of this period of the world's history. He can get it by 
reading this gripping story of the men and women— 
the dominant figures of their times—and the world 
convulsions caused by their operations. 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 
By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Pa what Lincoln, Bismarck, Edward VII, and 
other great leaders accomplished in such Crises 

as our Civil War; the consolidating of the German 
pas the — of ‘the French Republic; and all the other 
tical and military events of this period. 

Itisa oe pine story of a new world in the making. 











ion 
* z000 pases, cloth-bound, $3.75; by mail, $3.93 










FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











HIS happened in Chi- 

cago; but the plae is 
unimportant. It might have 
happened anywhere; as a 
matter of fact it 7s happening 
everywhere; in your office and 
in the office across the street. 


A young man entered the 
employ of a Chicago manu- 
facturer and moved alorg 
rapidly until he was office 
manager. 


The president of the com- 
pany liked him. More than 
once he said to friends: 


“T intend to make that 
young man general man- 
ager some day. I should 
like to train him to be my 
successor.” 


But the young man never 
did become general man- 
ager; his career is one of 
those countless tragedies of 
business. The president 
who wanted to promote 
him, found that he could 
not promote him. 





at thirty 


office management, of adver- 
tising and merchandising and 
corporation finance. 


To their surprise they found 
that the young sales manager 
knew all these things. His 
pres experience had given 

im sales training; the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute had 
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The man who was through 











He knew enough to man- 
age an office, but for larger 
responsibilities he lacked 
knowledge, _ self-confidence 
and decision. He has never 
grown beyond an office man- 
agership. 


He was through at thirty. 


And the other man who 
kept on growing 

ONTRAST that man with 
another of the same age 
—a man who worked as a 
salesman for a Hartford com- 
any; and in course of time 
oe sales manager. The 
office of secretary became 
vacant, and the company 

looked around for a man. 


Sales experience was a requi- 
site; but the man must have 
more. He must know something 
of factory organization and con- 
trol, of costs and accounting, of 





The other man takes a new 
hold upon himself in his 
twenties or thirties or earlier 
forties; he adds training to 
experience and travels far. 


The Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute training means larger 
vision, more rapid progress, in- 
creased earning power. 


The Advisory Council 


NLY a training vitally sound 

and practical could have the 
indorsement of such men as form 
the Advisory Council of the In- 
stitute. That Council consists of: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the 
well-known business executive; 
John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist; and Joseph French John- 
son, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


Only you can decide where 
you will stop 


VERY man in business is 
paying for this Course whether 
he benefits by it or not. The 
Chicago man paid, and at a tragic 








There's just one important question for a man who is 


under forty: “‘Where am I going to be in 
business ten years from now?" 


given him a grasp of the fun- 
damentals which are found in 
every business. 

A few days after his elec- 
tion to the Board of Directors 
of his company he wrote: 

“The day when I enrolled 
in the Alexander 
Institute’s Modern Business 
Course marked the turning 
point in my career.” 


Thousands of men who are 
going ahead 


N all the business world 
there are just two types of 
men. There is the man who 
goes only as far as experience 
in one department of business 
can carry him and settles down 
in a departmental position for 
life. 


Hamilton | 


price. He might have moved 
on up to large success—and he 
stopped at thirty. 


Only you can decide where you 

will stop. A training which has 

done so much for thousands of other 
men is open to you also. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


OR men who are asking them- 
selves, “Where am I going to be 
in business ten years from now?” the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute pub- 
lishes a 116-page book. It contains 
a full explanation of what the Modern 
Business Course and Service is and 
does. It will richly repay a careful 
reading, and it is sent without obliga- 
tion; the coupon will bring it. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
849 Astor Place New York City 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


I cenn> ona mpapulings 


Business 
Se <ass0d600ennen cheenacadasmmtdesesct 


Business 
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Canadian address: C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian address: 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Copyright Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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What men say of 


the AMERICAN BOY 


“I wish I were rich enough to see 
that every boy in the country got a 
by y of THE AMERICAN BOY,” 

ather wrote us. 


We wish that every mother and 
father could read the many similar 
letters we get from grateful parents ; 
telling of the inspiration, the de- 
light and help their pegs get from 
THE AMERICAN BOY 


“You deserve the thanks of fathers 
and mothers throughout this land,” 
writes another pzrent. 

Prof. Brander Matthews says: “THE 
AMERICAN BOY has for its aim the 
making of American boys into Ameri- 
can men.” 

A big business man: “THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY has taken the youth of our 
country seriously.” 

A boys’ school director: “It is more 
than a magazine: it is an institution.” 


A well-known writer: “A wonderful 
incentive to clean, vigorous boyhood.” 


Best of all are the heartfelt let- 
ters of genuine, enthuciastic appre- 
ciation we get from thousands of boy 
readers. “More than a friend—a 
brother”—from a boy with five sis- 
ters. “I wish THE AMERICAN 
BOY could grow up with me.” 
“Aside from my little brown dog, 
THE AMERICAN BOY has been 
my most constant companion.” 


Your boy wants THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY. More than half-a-mil- 
lion other boys enjoy it regularly. 
He needs the healthy relaxation of 
its stirring stories and pictures; the 
incentive to do for himself in its 
big practical departments. Twelve 
big numbers a year—a complete and 
varied library equal to 25 big books 
—for $2.50. Use the coupon. Or 
tell your newsdealer to supply you 
THE AMERICAN BOY regularly. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
25c a copy on news-stands 


““Hieamavear 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING‘CO. 
No. 267 American B 


Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.50. Please send 
THE AMERICAN BOY for one 
year, beginning with current issue to 
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The Choice 





Lies With You! 


Are you going to grimly “live through” years of unhappiness and anxiety in bringing up 
your children? Are you going to handicap the kiddies themselves? 

Or will you, as thousands of other parents have done, adopt and use the gentle, progres- 
sive, easily followed, tried, and proved methods of child training so clearly and interestingly 
set forth in these five splendid volumes on Character Training, Home Education, and Sex 


Instruction? 


With crystal clearness, these remarkable books show you how to develop new worlds of 
delightful possibilities in your children. How to make them happier. How to discipline 
them. How to develop their minds. How to intensify their ambitions. How to assure 
their success. How to make them cleanly and clearly understand the facts of sex. They 
open up for you new and easy-to-travel pathways along which you can unerringly guide 
your children to a better, broader, and brighter young-manhood and young-womanhood. 


From Cradle to Youth—’ 


these five volumes will solve your parenthood problems. 
the precious truths of childhood. 


They will reveal to you 
They will enable you to make of your children 


what you will—to mold their characters and minds that they may realize for you 
and for their own life-long benefit, the ambitions you have for them. From the tiny tots 


What Some Critics Say 


“Every detail of child training is con- 
sidered in the volumes. me of the most 
interesting sections of all is that where 
questions of anxious mothers are answered."’ 

‘ourant, Hartford, Conn. 


“No detail of the proper handling of 
growing boys and girls has been Reape nor 
and the volumes are desig ned to cover ever 

hase of child~ developenmnt.” "Philadelphia 
Bubl ic Ledger. 


to stimulati and suggestive are 
these volumes. With this fund of informa- 
tion accessible in’ pleasantly readable style, 
there is no excuse tor a badly trained parent 
or an unsympathetic home.”—Post, Boston, 


Mass. 
You Will Get— 


five splendid volumes containing solu- 
tions to the countless daily problems that 
mothers and fathers encounter in caring for 
their children from the cradle to maturity. 

wo volumes cover “The Character Train- 
ing of Children,”” two “The Home Educa- 
tion of Children,” while the fifth is devoted to 

“The Sex Instruction of Children.” The life- 
work of the author, Dr. Forbush, has been 
among boys and girls and he writes from 
many years of intimate experience and most 
sympathetic understanding. 


Successful Methods— 
Not Theories 


The methods described in detail in these 
remarkable books have been successfully 
used in thousands of instances. They are 
not untried theories. They are not the 
ideas of any single individual. They are 
the result of the experiences of many 
parents—sifted and perfected by specialists 
over a long period of years. 


Hundreds of Questions Like 
These Are Answered 


How Should a Nervous Child Be Treated? 
How Can Speech Defects Be Cured? What 
Shall I Do PWhen My Child Is Obstinate? 
How Shall I Treat a i Child? How 
to Overcome Fear of the Dark in a Child? 
What Amusements Shall My Child Have? 
How to Substitute Home for the Street 
Make the Most 
of Meal-time? How May I Improve the 
Evening at Home? What Makes a Boy a 

~ 3 How Can I Help Baby Exercise? 
What Stories Shall I Tell Baby? What 
Pictures Will Help Baby’s Mind Grow? 
What Tasks Shall I Give My Baby? What 
Games Shall I Teach My Child? ae 


w My Son 


in the cradle to the budding man or woman, these 
books will be your most dependable strongholds of 
information for their guidance. 


They Make Homes Happier 


Who has not seen households continuously upset over children? 
The mother nervous, tired, and worried—the father anxiously con- 
cerned over the present and future of mother and children, forever 
“ton edge”’ and perhaps even gruff—and the little ones themselves 
fretful, restless, and disagreeable. In the prevention of such con- 
ditions as these—in the certain establishment of happiness and 
harmony in the home—these volumes are creating as remarkably 
beneficial results for parents as they are for the children themselves, 


Your Children are Well-Trained Now, BUT— 


are you sure that you will be master of every situation during the 
years to come? Where will you turn for information that will 
enable you to anticipate the appearance of unlikable traits, habits, 
and tendencies in your children and apply the proverbial ‘ ‘ounce 
of prevention”’ that is worth the “‘ pound of cure’ 

In these five volumes, so indispensable to every conscientious 
parent, you will find a veritable gold mine of methods for ef- 
fectively dealing with all the multiform problems of child training— 
facts that will enable you and your children to enjoy to the utmost 
a happier, brighter, more companionable life and a cheerier, more 
harmonious home—trules of action that will enable you to prove 
that, as parents, you do not have to “live through” years of 
harassment and unhappiness in bringing up children, but on the 
contrary that you can make these years as enjoyable as you choose. 


THESE BOOKS —there are five in the set—each measure 74x 
5x1 inches and contain about 280 pages per 

volume. Illustrated by 40 graphic pees half-tone plates and 

several smaller drawings and photograp! The type is large and 

clear. Handsomely bound in green cloth, — << f leteecint 

— llete cross-reference index to each volu 

AB FOR ANY EARNEST PARENT TO BE WITHOUT. 


Sent On Approval for Only $1 


You take no risk. You assume no obligation. It costs you 
nothing, if you do not wish to keep them. Send the coupon! 
pelican ta rita acai ine aati 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY D 3-26-21 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Send me, prepaid, Dr. Forbush’s five volumes - 
Character Training, Home Education, and x Instruction 
I Children. I enclose $1.00. If the books are not a 
will return them at your ——— within ie days, and you are 4 
i to refund my dollar. If I keep the books, I will send u $1. - 
a month for nine months, until the full price of $10.00 has deen pai 


{ ints vee n 0s capeetiades pier ctnccsey thas ddonenisae see 
i ABATED. 006s sedcvvesevavccvcscccccsescecccecccescosesesesic I 
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Which 


two men 
has learned 


the secret of 15 minutes a day? 


these 









The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no 
idea how much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


equally well-dressed. You see such men 

at every social gathering. One of them 
can talk of nothing beyond the mere day’s news. 
The other brings to every subject a wealth of 
side-light and illustration that makes him listened 
to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who had traveled widely, 
though his only travels are a business man’s trips. 
He knows something of history and biography, 
of the work of great scientists, and the writings 
of philosophers, poets, and dramatists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of 
every day. How has he found time to acquire 
so rich a mental background? When 
there is such a multitude of books to 
read, how can any man be well-read? 

The answer to this man’s success 
—and to the success of thousands 
of men and women like him—is 
contained in a free book that you 
may have for the asking. In it is 
told the story of Dr. Eliot’s great 
discovery, which, as one man ex- 
pressed it, “does for reading what 
the invention of the telegraph did 
for communication.” From his life- 
time of reading, study, and teach- 
ing, forty years of it as President 
of Harvard University, Dr. Eliot 
tells just what few books he chose 


| Ex are two men, equally good-looking; 


Send for this FREE bocklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 


plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


ublishers of Good Books Since 1875 


for the most famous library in the world; why he 
chose them and how he has arranged them with 
notes and reading courses so that any man can get 
from them the essentials of a liberal education in 
even fifteen minutes a day. 


The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know 
something about this famous library. 
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The free book tells about it—how Dr- 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the 
essentials of a liberal education,” how he 
has so arranged it that even “fifteen 
minutes a day” is enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for 
you, you can get the knowledge of liter- 
ature and life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that every university strives 
to give. 

“For me,” wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of The Literary Digest is 
invited to have a copy of this handsome 
and entertaining little book. It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and involves no obli- 
gation of any sort. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY L.D. 3-26-at 
416 West 13th Street, New York 

By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me the little 

guidebook to the most famous books in the world, a 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan 
reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


Name ___ ‘ ait 





Address 





















































STABILITY is the keynote of White value, 
stability of the maker, of the product, of 
its quality and price, of owner service, of 

the truck itself. It is a sound investment. 


on a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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HOW TO BREAK THE BUYERS’ STRIKE 


the country’s thousands of trade journals, putting into 
picturescue phrase the outstanding need of the business 
**One hundred million strike-breakers are required, at 
There is no question of 


66 Gir cont th WANTED!” advertises one of 


world. 
once, to break the buyers’ strike!’’ 
fmporting men and women from 


special province of. Mr. Herbert Hoover. In the meantime, 
business editors, getting down to brass tacks, offer a good many 
general and specialized suggestions. 
Perhaps The. Black Diamond (Chicago) reduces the common- 
est general suggestion to its pithiest terms in the following 
declaration: 





anywhere to do the job. Due 
to the peculiar nature of this 
latest and greatest of national 
strikes, everybody admits that 
the breaking of it will have to. be 
done by the strikers themselves. 
Coercing them would be difficult. 
In other words, the strikers’ de- 
mands must be met. The prob- 
lem, in its simplest terms, then, 
is to make these millions of 
striking buyers both willing 
and able to buy in such volume 
that business can go ahead. If 
the country can find an answer 
to that problem, which seems to 
be capable of statement in such 
a very simple and easy manner, 
capitalists, workers, business 
men, and ultimate consumers, 
the whole national population, 
in short, will breathe easier and 
sleep better of nights. In order 
to assist as much as possible in 
this consummation, Tue Digest 
hasgathered hundredsof opinions 
from the trade journals of the 








**Business is dull and the busi- 
ness man too frequently is duller. 
He sits in his office and laments 
conditions largely because he has 
become accustomed to a situa- 
tion in which he did not have 
to be a business man to suc- 
ceed. What he to-day calls hard 
times, before the war he would 
have considered almost normal 
times. 

“In fact, to many a man to- 
day, anything which demands 
work indicates hard times. He 
wants the buyé¢r to come to him 
to beg him for his goods the way 
he has done in the past. He 
thinks because the post-armis- 
tice period was a seller’s market 
that a seller’s market should ob- 
tain until the end of time. He 
has become flabby; in other 
words, accustomed to cushioned 
office chairs and a dictatorial 
manner in transacting business. 

“This is as true of the retail 
eoal mérchant as of any other 
business man. Last summer the 
retail merchant was busy refus- 
ing orders; the coming summer, 
unless I miss my guess, he is 
going to be busy getting them, or 
he is going to be out of business. 








country. The editors of these 
journals are placed in a position 
where it is to their interest to 
keep equally in touch with production and distribution. They 
know what is going on among those who sell and those who 
buy. They were asked to send in “editorials or articles, 
giving advice or hints to manufacturers or business men that 
will help stimulate business, start the wheels turning, and 
move the goods, or telling of methods that have actually been 
tried and have proved successful.’”’ Responses came in by 
the hundred. They range from a clever little ad, ‘“‘guaran- 
teed to sell more paint,” to.a philosophical consideration of 
the whole American area of depression, connecting it with 
similar world-wide phenomena, and indicating that in business, 
as in war, the world must be considered as a unit. The closing. 
of a barrel-factory in Kokomo, Indiana, according to this sweep- 
ing theory, may be dependent upon the state of European ex- 
change. These are matters that many may consider in the 





DON’T STOP, YOU’RE ALMOST OUT OF THE WOODS. 


’ strike. 





My personal opinion is that is 
the way it should be.” 

“The present is the occasion 
for industry to scale down costs to bed-rock in preparation for 
the revival of buying which is expected to develop this year,” 
affirms the financial editor of The Iron -Trade Review (Cleve- 
land). In a similar vein The American Artizan and Hardware 
Record (Chicago) asserts that “‘much of the profit in the future 
will come from labor, material, and time that have been allowed 
to be wasted.” Efficiency, the cutting out of waste, the use of 
brains and real business ability, are argued for by perhaps nine- 
tenths of all these business editors and writers as a basic necessity 
in changing conditions for the better. Thus, The National Baker 
(Philadelphia) finds a cure for the depression in getting away 
both from the high-pressure business methods which were fol- 
lowed during the war and from the loose and free ways that 
prevailed ‘‘during the jazz period,” which led up to the buyers’ 
At least in the hosiery business, believes The Dry 


—Chapin in the St. Louis Siar. 

































































Goods Economist, ‘‘the people are willing to buy freely of any 
reliable goods reasonably priced.” Reliable goods reasonably 
priced spell efficiency in production, observes The Automobile 
Trade Journal, of Philadelphia, and the editor of The Iron 
Trade Review (Cleveland) takes up the average business man’s 
efficiency problem in this style: 


“An entire revision of production costs is essential if prices 
are to be brought within the limits of reduced purchasing power 
and the available supply of liquid credit. By the thoroughness 
with which this revaluation of productive factors is carried out 
will the flow of trade be controlled. Competition of costs and of 
efficiency must return to supersede competition of mere speed 
of output.” 


Henry Ford’s announcement, telegraphed broadcast over the 
«onntry on March 10, that American business is already ‘‘shaking 




















DREADING ANOTHER LANDSLIDE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


down” to a new basis, finds almost universal agreement among 
the trade editors. The Dodge Idea (Mishawaka, Ind.) presents 
the stimulating case of one plant which applied, last fall, the 
“‘shaking-down” methods so generally recommended to-day. 
The editor of the magazine was present at the meeting, which he 
describes: 


“Tt was the last week in October; there had been no encourage- 
ment in the business situation for a whole month: orders had 
fallen to almost zero and prices on basic materials had wavered 
and wobbled. The board of directors had met and considered 
the proposition pro and con, and the consensus of opinion was 
that the plant should shut down indefinitely pending a read- 
justment of market conditions. The chairman of the board of 
directors—erstwhile president of the organization—had sat 
quietly through the discussion. The discussion lulled and all 
eyes turned toward him. He rose to his feet—this gray-haired 
and keen-eyed old fighter. 

“*We're not going to close down the plant!’ he thundered, 
slamming his fist down on the table. ‘We’re going to fight!’ 
He pointed out the window to the factory. ‘Gentlemen, there 
are six thousand men out ‘there that depend on us to furnish 
them with bread and butter. Can we afford to disappoint 
them? Can we afford to jeopardize our national prestige by. 
quitting like a bunch of slackers? 


The Literary Digest for March 26, 1921 








“**T’ve been through financial storms that make the present 
condition seem like a ripple on the surface. We're going to 
fight!’ 

** And the organization did fight! The board of directors were 
convinced and in turn the whole personnel of the organization. 
And how that bunch did fight! They cut down costs; they 
speeded up production and they sold their goods. Meantime 
their competitors closed their plants. 

“Three months have passed and the organization who de- 
cided to fight are back on a normal production and sales basis. 
The organizations who closed down are just beginning to feel 
the readjustment and it will be months before they reach a 
normal output. ; 

“The moral is obvious and. is worthy of imitation. The or. 
ganization that has the courage to say, ‘We're going to fight!’ has 
an object in view and is bound to win out because of that ob- 
jective.” 

PRICES MUST COME DOWN 


Getting away from generalities and down to the specific 
remedies which business may apply to the situation, perhaps the 
greatest number of business editors suggest lower prices. But 
lower prices, many add, are not enough. The public must be 
educated up to the level of the recognized fact that real thrift 
consists not in hoarding, but in judicious buying. ‘‘I feel safe in 
saying that the last step in the reconstruction of prices, the word 
which will tell industry to go ahead and resume production, lies 
in the wish and decision of the retailer.”” So William C. Foulds, 
“‘a prominent manufacturer and a competent economist,” is 
quoted by The Confectioners’ Journal. This word the- writer 
finds has already been taken to heart by the worker and 
employing producer. 

“Tf, when the manufacturers and wholesalers reduced prices. 
the retailer had followed suit, he would have sustained a much 
smaller loss,” argues Sugar (New York), ‘“‘an English-Spanish 
Technical Journal Devoted to Sugar Production.” ‘His trade 
has come to a standstill, and the public is still waiting to see his 
merchandise marked at figures which it feels are in keeping with 
changed conditions. Whenever.the purchasing public believes 
that the bottom has been reached, the wheels of industry will 
begin to turn once more. The sooner the retailer recognizes this 
basic fact the sooner will he and the rest of the business world 
note an improvement in business conditions.” 

The editor of The Iron Age (New York) is a strong advocate of 
a policy of price-cutting applied to all businesses where an 
honest survey shows the reasonableness of lower prices. He 
writes: 

‘‘Our belief is that the best way for business men to help 
bring about sound conditions is for each to make a study of his 
own business in its relation to other kinds of business, and be 
willing to do his part, even to the extent of taking losses, if 
necessary, in order to get away from the false basis on which 
we have been operating. We are especially opposed to any 
attempts to stimulate business by urging people to buy when 
perhaps they can not afford to do so. Propaganda may cause 
temporary revival of business, but in such cases there is likely 
to be a serious reaction. This does not mean, however, that 
we have any objection to preaching sane optimism whenever it 
ean be done.” 


Speaking for the textile industries, The Dry Goods Economist 
notes a cut, particularly among the producers of cotton goods, 
‘‘ranging from 50 to over 60 per cent. lower than those made last 
spring and summer.” These new prices, ‘‘on a comparatively 
lower level than that yet reached by any other class of products,” 
are said to have started a revival of textile buying, ‘“‘and with it a 
stiffening of prices.’”” The Economist drops this word of warning 
to the directors of the industry and to all other business men who 
may seek to get things moving by price reduction: 


“One gets tired of repeating that the industrial machine is a 
delicate mechanism, very easily thrown out of gear to a disastrous 
extent. It has been severely jolted by the sudden price drop 
which succeeded the inordinately high market of last spring. 
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There is no sensible business man who will not admit now that 

it would have been much better if the market had not gone so 

high and if the ensuing fall could have been made slow and 
ual. 

“Similarly, all sensible business men, it is to be assumed, 
realize clearly now that a sudden full start of the machinery is as 
dangerous as a sudden full stop, and that the desirable thing to be 
accomplished is a slow and gradual resumption. They must 
recognize, these sensible business men, that prices have been 
for the last year, and are now, the regulators of business, and that 
in the matter of price-making it is necessary to proceed very care- 
fully. The chief danger is the tendency to look upon this 
gratifying revival as the beginning of another. boom.” 


WAGES MUST FOLLOW PRICES, DOWNWARD 


Along with these arguments for price-cutting goes an equally 
vigorous propaganda for the reduction of wages. Various in- 
dustries report voluntary acceptance of smaller pay by groups of 
employees who have been convinced that their particular line of 
industry demands it. ‘‘Plants which have fostered the good will 
of their employees have been the first to encounter this changed 
attitude,” notes The Textile World (New York). ‘The news of 
the almost unanimous vote by the House and Senate of the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills to reduce wages 25 per cent., 
after the business situation had been carefully explained to them, 
illustrates this fact.’’ President Harding’s address, after being 
made a member of the Typographical Union in Marion, is re- 
called by The American Druggist (New York): 

“He told the members assembled that labor must weed out 
the slackers in its ranks if the present scale of wages is to be 
maintained. He spoke to them as an employer familiar with the 
problems of the employer; he gave intimate details of the cost of 
running a newspaper and added: ‘I hope you will never have to 
go back to the old scale of wages, but there is only one: way for 
you to avoid it. That is by turning your attention to the in- 
erease of efficiency. The labor-union is under an obligation to 
see that its members do their full duty quite as much as it is 
under an obligation to strive for better working conditions, better 




















THERE WERE MANY TO BOOST HIM 
UP—BUT NONE TO HELP HIM DOWN. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


wages, and better hours. I don’t mean for you to draw on every 
energy you possess, but every employer, every concern, has a 
right to expect a dollar’s worth of work for a dollar’s worth of 
Wage.’ 

“It is to be hoped that labor-unions everywhere will take these 


or 


words, this advice, to heart. We wish member Harding would 
talk to his brothers in the chapels in New York along the same 
lines; for here the arbitrary, unreasonable, arrogant, and foolish 
demands of the many unions in the printing trades have put a 
crimp into the industry which will require a long time to iron 
out.” 


A desire and tendency to keep down the number of unem- 
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TIMES LOOK PRETTY DARK TO SOME. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


ployed are noticed by The Iron Trade Review (Cleveland), which 
finds also that, as affecting iron-workers at least: 


**An important point in connection with the reduction of wages 
is that there have been comparatively few protests by the work- 
men, and in only one instance in the industry have the men whose 
wages were cut refused to return to work. Recent reductions 
have affected most operatives whose organizations have been 
particularly insistent in the past four years in wage increases. 
It suggests that due to unemployment, and to the fact that 
prices of many commodities have been reduced, labor has be- 
come reconciled to a reasonable readjustment. 

“Organized labor, however, believes that the reductions will 
lead to dissatisfaction and that this will improve its position 
numerically. No doubt, a precipitous decline would have such 
an effect, but wages are moving to lower levels slowly. Reports 
are frequent to the effect that employers announce reductions in 
wages simultaneously with cuts in the prices of their products 
sold to wholesalers, the effect being the same as tho wages were 
reduced a considerable time before prices could be reduced to 
ultimate consumers. In the steel industry, however, no general 
change has been made in the schedule of wages and none at all as 
yet by some of the leading interests, while prices of practically 
all products have been marked down, many of them to the 
minimum level for the reconstruction period established by the 
industrial board two years ago. The tendency in the industry 
is to keep the faith with labor—reductions in the cost of living 
first, then wage reductions, with the former greatly in the lead 
with respect to both time and comparative levels.” 


In Omaha, Nebraska, an association of building-material 
dealers ran a,full-page ad in the local papers, in which the problem 
of lower wages was attacked in a less optimistic spirit. They 
headed their display, ‘‘High Labor Prices Prevent Home Build- 
ing.” By means of figures, in large tabulations, they attempted 
to show that, while building-material prices are already down 
near the 1913 level, labor costs are still far above it. “It is per- 
fectly fair to expect labor to reduce its wages,” argues this 
advertisement: 

“The cost of living has fallen. Every day retailers are 
making new reductions. Here are some figures gathered from 

(Continued on page 62) 



























































THE RAILROAD WAGE CUT 


HE RAILROADS, many observers assure us, are at 

; present the most disquieting feature in the business 
outlook. “If we are to accept the grave warnings of 
the railroad managements, the whole transportation system 
is moving in the direetion of bankruptcy,” says the Baltimore 
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HO, HUM. 
— Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Sun; and the Washington Evening Star cites a rumor that 
“many lines would have to go into the hands of receivers if 
they made full reports of their conditions.”” The basic fact of 
the situation, as the New York Evening Mail sees it, is this: 
“railroad wages are now so high that they have raised the cost 
of carrying freight to such a point that business generally can 
not bear it; and the result is that business is stagnating, railroad 
revenues are falling off, and the roads are getting daily into a 
condition that bodes no good for our industrial life.” To meet 
this crisis, the railroads of the nation have started a wage-reduc- 
tion movement by which, it is estimated, they hope to cut their 
operating expenses by nearly $1,000,000 a day. This interests 
the publie as a step toward a possible lowering of freight- and 
passenger-rates. ‘Present rates are built on present wages; 
and if wages are slashed as now proposed why should not rates 
be cut down as well?” asks the New York World, which is con- 
vineed that the railroads’ loss of traffic ‘‘is not due directly to 
the high wages, but to the high rates, which the people can not 
pay.” And in the Cleveland News we read: 


“‘Reasonable men generally agree that both wages and prices 
must come down to something like former levels. The process 
will be painful enough, to many persons, in any case. But it 
will be unnecessarily hard, unjust, and disturbing to public peace 
if there is a general attempt to reduce salaries and wages before 
reducing charges and prices. That is not the order in which 
they went up, in most cases. Americans can see some justice 
in wage reductions in industries which have reduced their own 
prices—meat, clothing, and farm produce, for example — but 
we doubt if they will sympathize much with a railroad program 
of marking down employees while continuing to charge customers 
more than ever before.” 


In the breast of organized labor the sad plight of the railroads 
seems to awaken profound suspicion instead of sympathy. The 
real purpose of this wage-reduction campaign, labor leaders de- 
clare, is to break the power of the unions; and the real cure for 
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the railroads’ financial troubles, they insist, lies in the elimina- 
tion of waste and mismanagement. Consequently, Mr. Gompers 
predicts, millions of railroad employees will unite to resist the 
reduction of their wages. ‘‘No solution of railroad problems 
will be found in the wage-slashing now being carried on,” says 
Mr. Gompers, who adds the opinion that ‘the only way to re- 
lieve railroad finances is to squeeze the water out of the proper- 
ties.” He also warns the enemies of unionism against “driving 
too hard the bargain of wage revision.” The railroad unions 
have appealed from the wage cuts to the United States Railway 
Labor Board, and their attorney, Mr. Frank P. Walsh, addresses 
the Board in part as follows: 


“Oh, I say to you that we are not deceived as to what is 
transpiring, and we hope that the public is not deceived. Here 
and now we put this board on notice to expect, when it comes to 
consider wage schedules, that the railroad-owners will argue most 
vociferously that wages of railroad-workers should be reduced 
because the wages of packing-house employees have been lowered 
and their hours of labor increased. And whatever tribunal is 
interposed between the parties to the controversy in the packing 
industry will be told by the packers that wages in that industry 
must be reduced because wages of railway-workers are about to 
be reduced. 

“Then, in the next great struggle over the shorter work day— 
and don’t forget that that is one of the great issues in the steel 
industry—they hope to be able to say that the eight-hour day 
is a failure and to offer as proof of that a return to longer hours 
in the packing industry. 

“That is the vicious cirele of which labor complains.’ 


> 


But the railroads insist that wage reduction is the only possible 
solution of their fiscal problems. They point to the fact that 
in 1915, with 1,433,904 employees on their books, wages ag- 
gregated only $1,190,223,755, while in 1920, with 1,993,524 
employees, their pay-roll amounted to $3,808,386,000—an in- 
crease of 130.1 percent. In 1917, they say, their total operating 
expenses were $2,860,000,000, or a billion dollars less than they 
paid in wages alone in 1920. Says the New York Globe: 

“Despite exceptions, railroads are fast becoming unprofitable 


enterprises for the investor. The mere massed figures of rail- 
road revenues for successive years make this plain. In 1917, for 




















* NEXT.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


example, operating expenses consumed $66.46 out of every $100 
received by the roads. In 1920, according to incomplete figures, 
operating costs called for $93.59 out of the $100. On the average, 
apparently less than 614 per cent. margin was left last year for 
dividends, surplus, replacement, and the numerous other charges 
which healthy business must meet.” 














Railroad wage cuts, remarks the Manchester Union, are 
“unpleasant but necessary.” ‘‘Every one; except the labor- 
unions, acknowledges that railroad wages have got to come 
down,” avers the New York Commercial; and it adds: 


“During 1920 the gross income of the railroads was the great- 
est in their history, but their net earnings were insufficient to 
carry them, so that the Government is now called upon to make 
good its guaranty of a5\% percent. return. For the six months 
period it may take half a billion dollars. This money must come 
out of the pockets of the people through taxation. High taxes 
are hampering business. The people are being taxed to pay 
these inflated wages to the railroad employees. It is something 
that can not go on forever. Wage scales will have to come down 
to a reasonable relationship with other costs. If not, idleness 
will result, and is resulting, and idle men will not be content to 
remain idle just so others can continue to draw high wages. 
They themselves will demand a readjustment.” 


The Omaha Bee agrees that retrenchment by the railroads 
’ and in the Columbus Ohio 


“ 


must be “undertaken somewhere,’ 


State Journal we read: 


“There does not appear to be much reason or justice in the 
wide-spread and indignant protest of railroad employees and some 
others against wage cuts. The railroads, or most of, them, 
simply are not making ends meet and must cut expenses all 
along the line. The situation is reflected by the present market 
values of railroad securities of the highest class. Railroad busi- 
ness has fallen off far in excess of the gain from increased freight- 
and passenger-rates; the roads simply have to economize in every 
possible way if they are to get back relatively soon to a reason- 
ably profitable basis as privately managed concerns. The 
theory that the Government—that is, the taxpayers—may just as 
well care permanently for the deficits is as unsound ‘a doctrine 
as could be imagined; even if the country were ready to go over 
to public ownership, the railroads ought to pay for themselves. 

‘‘Many other corporations, large and small, find themselves 
now in much the same position as the railroads. It is not an 
agreeable situation, either for the employer, who finds his profits 
dwindling to the danger-point, or to the employee, who finds 
his earning capacity threatened. But the period of transition 
is here and must be faced by millions of industrious people, pref- 
erably cheerfully. It is an absurdity to say that an employer 
who based a fair-wage seale on big gross profits must continue 
that scale when the ledger shows small profits or none at all. 
Striking against an inevitable economic condition would be 
merely kicking against the pricks, the most futile thing in the 
world.” 


While some roads have announced wage cuts affecting every 
one from the president down, in most cases the proposed reduc- 
tions apply only to the unskilled labor in the companies’ employ. 
Says the Baltimore American: 


“Since the enactment of the Adamson Law, back in 1916, the 
labor costs of the carriers have been mounting. Federal control 
during the life of the United States Railroad Administration 
pushed the seale higher and higher. Distortion was apparent 
in every line, but it found its ultimate in the pay of the unskilled 
rather than of the skilled operatives. At one time the wages of 
the unskilled operatives had advanced so rapidly that the pay- 
rates of the car-cleaners and window-washers paralleled those of 
conductors. 

“The inequities of the situation were a source of dissatisfaction 
not only to the railroad managers and the stockholders, but as 
well to the skilled workers in the transportation field. The re- 
sults are reflected in the conditions which have existed during 
the months that have elapsed since the relinquishment of the 
control by the Railroad Administration.” 


Turning to labor’s side of the case, we are warned by the 
Washington Trades that ‘‘railroad managers are 
flooding the country with propaganda directed against their 
workers,”’ and that “the campaign is similar to that used to 
discredit Federal operation, but*is being financed on a more 
lavish seale.”’ Mr. Frank P. Walsh avers that-“‘the railroads are 
now receiving, despite business depression, $1,600,000,000 in 
And in Labor (Washing- 


Unionist 


excess of the best year they ever had.” 
ton) we read: 


“In connection with their campaign to foree down the wages 
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of the workers and to destroy existing labor organizations, the 
railroads are flooding the country with misleading statements. 

‘‘ All are designed to poison the public mind against the workers 
by making it appear that the railroads’ difficulties are directly 
traceable to the high wages paid employees and to the unfair 
and unreasonable working rules enforced by labor organizations. 

‘“‘A complete answer to this propaganda is to be found on page 
3807 of The Congressional Record for February 22, 1921. 

“In a memorandum prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and submitted to the United States Senate on that 
date the following facts are revealed: 

“In 1919, under government control, the operating expenses 
of all Class 1 roads were $4,419,988,750. 

“In 1920, when the roads were under private control for ten 
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LOOK OUT! LAURELS WON IN THAT KIND OF VIC- 
TORY WILL ONLY LEAD TO A NEW CHALLENGE. 


— Darling in the New York Tribune. 


months and under government control for only two months, 
the operating expenses totaled $5,810,970,021. 

‘*The increase under private control was $1,391,000,000. 

‘*Was that increase caused by advances in workers’ wages? 

“The United States Railroad Labor Board granted an ir- 
crease in June, 1920, retroactive to May 1, 1920. This was the 
only advance granted under private ownership. 

“The highest estimate of the cost of that advance was $60,- 
000,000 a month. We believe an impartial investigation would 
show that the actual cost was very much less than that estimate. 

‘*For the purposes of this argument, however, we can afford 
to accept the highest estimate. 

‘“The wage increase was in effect for eight months during 1920 
+from May 1 to December 31. At $60,000,000 a month this 
would mean an addition to operating expenses of $480,000,000 
on account of wages. 

“‘But the total increase in operating expenses under private 
control, as shown by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
$1,391,000,000. 

‘*After allowing the most extreme estimate of the wage in- 
crease, we still have $911,000,000 to account for. ; 

‘‘What did the railroad managers do with that vast sum under 
private ownership? 

‘“‘It can not be claimed that they invested it in equipment or in 
construction and maintenance. Their additions to equipment 
are unimportant, and instead of maintaining and reconstructing 
they have dismissed tens of thousands of employees who might 
have performed that essential work.”’ 












































































THE COLOMBIA RUMPUS UP AGAIN 


promoters of the Colombian Treaty would not dare by 

- reviving it to face the storm of public protest which he would 
raise against them,” declares the Philadelphia North American. 
But the President who secured the Panama Canal Zone from 
Panama after that republic had won her freedom from Colombia 
is not here to defend his course in recognizing Panama and paying 
her for the Canal strip the sum which this Government was 
willing to pay Colombia, and thereby hurting Colombia’s feelings. 
.President Harding, in the hope, it is said, that payment to Co- 
lombia of the $25,000,000 which she asks because of the loss she 
sustained when Panama declared her independence, will clear 
the South-American atmosphere and foster more cordial rela- 
tions between the various republics and ourselves, seeks in a 
special message to the Senate to have considered and ratified, 
with modifications, the pact that has lain dormant for seven 
years. While many editors throughout the country approve 
this plan, others say that ratification of the treaty would be 
tantamount to an admission of wrong-doing by the Roosevelt 
Administration and a reflection upon the memory of the former 
President. 

Admirers of Roosevelt plan to carry on the fight which he 
undoubtedly would have made. That they will encounter stiff 
opposition is freely predicted. Many Republican Senators 
opposed to ratification of the treaty maintain that the change 
of front toward Colombia has been brought about by the in- 
fluence of certain American corporations interested in oil con- 
cessions in the Central-American republic which were obtained 
with the ynderstanding that unless the treaty were ratified and 
the $25,000,000 paid, the concessions would be of no value, and 
that some grants would be canceled. Also, it is said, they are 
planning to bolster up their cause by quoting from the Senate 
report which Senators Lodge, McCumber, Borah, Brandegee, 
and Fall made in 1917, in which they said: 


I: THEODORE ROOSEVELT WERE LIVING, “the 


“‘We can not afford to purchase cordial relations with any 
country. We can not afford to answer a blackmail demand. 
Any friendship which is bought is worthless, especially when 
bought under threats which, when successful, breed contempt 
in the mind of the seller and a sense of bitter dislike and humilia- 
tion in that of the buyer.” 


The fact that of the Senators mentioned only Senator Borah 
now openly fights ratification leads the Springfield Republican 
to remark that “‘ what was blackmail in 1917 has become a debt 
of honor in March, 1921, by the delightfully simple process of 
turning out the Democrats and putting in the Republicans.” 
The editorial view of this paper, however, is that ‘‘it is well 
worth twenty-five millions to remove Colombia’s standing 
grievance,” and Secretary of State Colby said while he still was 
in office that— 

“From the single standpoint of our commercial progress in 
South America, the delayed ratification of the treaty is not only 
an unmixed calamity, but an immeasurable one. Wherever 
Spanish is spoken our delay in this matter has cost us friends, 
eonfidence, and commercial opportunity. It has worked auto- 
matically to the benefit of competitors, who have not been slow 
to take advantage of it. It has caused us to be represented in 
Latin-American minds as indifferent to justice, willing to be 
ruthless, aspiring to physical domination, and, therefore, to be 
shunned, curbed, and resisted.”’ 


President Harding, says the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer, 
‘*made an excellent bid for friendly diplomatic relations with the 
republics of South America when he urged ratification of the 
Colombian Treaty,” and the Syracuse Post-Standard takes the 
stand that ‘“‘we do not want to cherish indefinitely a quarrel 
which may be composed now as well as ever.” The whole 
difficulty, we are told, dates back to 1903, when a “‘revolution”’ 
in Panama, in which United States forces prevented Colombia 








from crushing the revolutionists, resulted in the creation of the 
Republic of Panama and its prompt recognition by the United 
States and other nations. We thereupon paid Panama what 
we had agreed to pay Colombia for the Canal strip—$10,000,000 
and a perpetual annuity of $250,000—“‘which we thought Co- 
lombia had agreed to accept,” as the Brooklyn Eagle points out. 
“That Uncle Sam owes Colombia the money for what we seized 
is indisputable,”’ avers the Boston Post, ‘‘and we can not expect 
the good will of the southern republics until we pay the debt.” 
“Aside from the demands of justice, other considerations, 
political and commercial, urge the adoption of the treaty,” we 
are reminded by the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, and the New York 
World, which lauds President Harding’s attempt to ‘remove a 
stain from the honor of the United States,’’ asserts that— 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s course in Panama was utterly lawless, and 
it was undertaken only because Colombia was too weak to defend 
herself. Had Panama been a territorial possession of Great 
Britain or Germany, does anybody believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have ‘taken the Isthmus and let Congress debate’? Such 
outrages are committed only against nations which are not 
strong enough to protect themselves.” 


The well-known ability of Roosevelt to take care of himself, 
however, stood him in good stead in the Colombian controversy. 
A few months before he died, the ex-President wrote in The 
Metropolitan Magazine (New York)— 


“In 1903 a shameless and sordid attempt was made by the then 
dictator of Colombia and fellow politicians to force the United 
States by scandalously improper tactics to pay a vastly larger 
sum for the privilege of building the Panama Canal than had been 
agreed upon in a solemn treaty. As President of the United 
States I resisted this attempt, and prevented the United States 
from being blackmailed. Had I not successfully resisted the 
attempt, the Panama Canal would not now be built, and would 
probably never have been built. The attempt was blackmail 
then, and to yield to it now is to yield to blackmail. 

“The proposal now is that after having paid $10,000,000 to the 
rightful owners of the Isthmus, we shall in addition pay $25,- 
000,000 to their former taskmasters and oppressors; a sum two 
and a half times what these tricky oppressors originally asked, 
a sum which is to be paid to them merely because they failed in 
carrying to successful completion a bit of international villainy 
as wicked as it was preposterous. In point of good sense and 
sound morality, the proposal is exactly on a par with paying a 
discomfited burglar a heavy sum for the damage done to his 
feelings by detecting him and expelling him from the house.” 


“Every action we took,” declares the Philadelphia North 
American, ‘“‘was not only open and straightforward, but was 
rendered absolutely necessary by the misconduct of Colombia. 
Every action we took was in accordance with the highest prin- 
ciples of national, international, and private morality,’ and we 
read on: 


“The proposed treaty is a crime against the United States. 
It is an attack upon the honor of the United States which, if 
justified, would convict the United States of infamy. Either 
there is or there is not warrant for paying this enormous sum. 
If there is warrant for it, then we have no business to be on the 
Isthmus at all. If there is no warrant for it—and, of course, not 
the slightest vestige of warrant exists—then the payment is 
simply the payment of belated blackmail.” 


This sentiment is echoed by the Buffalo News, and the New 
York Tribune maintains that our record in the Panama-Colombia 
affair ‘“‘is a record of honor. To acknowledge the superiority of 
Colombia’s title to the Isthmus was to do cruel wrong to the 
people of Panama—was to approve the principle of conquest and 
to condemn that of self-determination.” ‘Colombia is solely 
responsible for any territory that she lost; the United States is 
responsible neither legally nor morally. The Canal rights 
were fairly acquired,” adds the Buffalo News. 

“‘What is back of the whole project, anyway?” the Chicago 
Tribune wishes to know. President Harding’s course in this 
matter, thinks The Tribune, ‘‘is not marked by the good sense 
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he has shown in others.” Continues this paper in no uncertain 
terms: 


“The President has tremendous problems before him in our 
domestic situation, with the economic conditions critical, busi- 
ness in profound depression, unemployment general, taxation 
almost crushing, the railroads—the security of whose vast 
capital investment and the efficiency of whose operation are 
decisive of our financial and economic stability—in a grave 
crisis. In Europe, in the Pacific, are other grave questions 
awaiting our attention. In such a situation the hazarding of 
party harmony and friendly relations with the Senate over such 
a matter as the Colombia Treaty could not be justified by any 
reasons thus far published in its behalf. 

“The Tribune challenges the injection of this Colombia matter 
into the special session, which should be given solely to vital 
problems now demanding the best thought of the Executive 
and the Congress. The Colombia project will need discussion 
and can wait upon our country’s serious needs. If it is thrust 
into the foreground we want to know what undisclosed forces are 
working so early and so powerfully upon the new Government.” 





SHIPPING BOARD HEADS EXONERATED 


66 RAFT,” “GREED,” AND “BRIBERY,” familiar 
(5 words in Shipping Board editorials a few months 
ago, do not find their way into newspaper accounts 

of the report of the House Committee which has been investigat- 
ing the expenditures of the Shipping Board. True, Representa- 
tive Walsh’s committee, in a unanimous report, admits that 
there were waste, inefficiency, lack of coordination, delays, 
mistakes in judgment, and a want of supervision, but it also 
maintains that, considering the war-emergency and the gigantic 
undertaking, waste and extravagance were inevitable. It 
furthermore ‘‘found no evidence to prove that dishonest or 
fraudulent motives actuated any member of the Shipping Board 
or any member of the Board of Trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation.” Thus, points out the Oshkosh Northwestern, 
“Charles M. Schwab, R. W. Bolling, and others are exonerated 
so far as any actual dishonesty or wrong-doing is concerned; 
... but these charges already had been repudiated in the public 
mind.”’ Present members of the Board and several of the of- 
ficials are commended for having brought about an improve- 
ment in conditions, yet the report shows that the operations of 
the fleet have been conducted at a loss despite high freight- 
rates for many months after the armistice. The Committee 
reaches the conclusion that it would be best, all things considered, 
to abolish the Shipping Board and transfer its functions to an 
executive department. In which event, it is said, a Bureau of 
Shipping would be created in Secretary Hoover’s Department. 
More centralization of administrative authority is needed, they 


maintain. As the Committee sets forth its general conclusions: 


“It must be remembered that the Shipping Board, in dealing 
with the war-emergency, was confronted with many difficulties. 
The program of construction, as well as operation, was gigantic. 
In involved an expenditure of more than $3,500,000,000, a sum 
greater than any expended by any corporation in a similar 
period of time. Many of the officials and Board members were 
without experience in either ship-building or operating. No 
adequate organization existed at the beginning. A complete 
organization to carry out its large program had to be created. 
There was a shortage of ship-building skill as well as ship- 
building facilities. The need for ships was imperative and 
constantly increased during the combat period. 

“Of necessity, under these conditions, and when time was of 
the very essence of the problem, waste and extravagance re- 
sulted. However, the Committee has found no evidence to 
prove that dishonest or fraudulent motives actuated any member 
of the Shipping Board or any member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

“There have been waste and inefficiency and lack of coordina- 
tion in the tremendous operations of this government agency. 
The reason or justification given for this is the stress under the 
war-emergency. No one will deny that there was a great 
emergency; that time was the most vital factor. 








“It is apparent, however, from the testimony taken by this 
Committee, that in the desire to speed up and accomplish re- 
sults without counting costs, mistakes of judgment, lack of 
supervision, and a failure to give careful consideration resulted 
not in a saving of time, but in delays. Considering the program 
as a whole, the accomplishments in the number of ships con- 
structed, the tonnage secured, and the time within which the 
ships were completed and delivered, constitute the most re- 
markable achievement in ship-building that the world has ever 
seen. 

“It is the judgment of the Committee that the shipping 
requirements of the nation can not be best administered through 
a Board of seven members. It is the view of the Committee 
that what is needed is more centralization of administrative 
authority than can be had by a large board. Until this tremen- 
dous fleet is disposed of a competent person of experience should 
be placed in charge of the operations, and a salary commensurate 
with the responsibility of this position should be paid. Indeed, 
the problems are of sufficient importance to justify transfer of 
the functions of the Board to an executive department. And 
while a fleet has been created and trade routes established and to 
some extent an experienced personnel for operations has been 
provided, it will need men of experience to direct and supervise 
the operation of these ships in order that the American merchant 
marine can compete with that of other nations.” 


Criticism apparently is not silenced, however. “A more 
useless report could hardly be imagined had the Committee set 
out deliberately to whitewash the flagrant record of waste, in- 
efficiency, and lack of cooperation,” declares the Providence 
Journal. The public judgment, maintains this paper, “will be 
that the Committee has not justified its creation, to say nothing 
of the cost of the investigation.”” The line of questioning 
followed by the Committee in Seattle, where the Seattle Times 
charges that ‘‘testimony based on newspaper and street-corner 
rumors” was accepted, cunvinced that paper that “the Com- 
mittee had little or no knowledge of ship-building finance or ship- 
building problems.” ‘‘Seattle built 20 per cent. of the Shipping 
Board’s steel ships on a flat contract basis, but the Committee 
classed us with the weak sisters of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
which operated on the cost-plus basis,’ exclaims The Times 
in righteous indignation. 

“Like so many of the gas-erupting political mountains, this 
one labored with much noise and disagreeable smoke—and 
brought forth the proverbial mouse,”’ sarcastically notes the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, and the Providence Journal further 
informs us that— 

“The taxpayers who have been footing the bill of billions must 
continue to pay until the mess is cleaned up. To brighten the 
prospects of the receivership, the Board evidently ought to be 
reorganized. For the investigating committee finds that during 
the period since the armistice, while the shipping industry 
generally has been enjoying an undreamed-of prosperity, this 
government agency has been unable to carry on the operations 
of its fleet without losing money. This is the more astounding 
because many of the ships were allocated to private operators. 
The lessees, it may be assumed without exact information, made 
money.” 

“Shipping,” declares the New York Journal of Commerce, 
‘*has been one of the serious and exhausting drafts on the re- 
sources of the Government ever since the armistice, and what 
with new building, carrying charges on vessels already built, 
and the thousand and one items involved in the shipping busi- 
ness, it is still a great source of loss at the present moment.” 
Senator Edge, in a resolution adopted by the Senate, recently 
called upon the Shipping Board for a detailed statement of its 
financial status, and it was thus learned that in the first six 
months of this year the Board faces a $40,000,000 loss in the 
operation of its ships, altho in the last six months of 1920 a net 
profit of $25,000,000 was made. In none of these estimates, 
however, says the New York Commercial’s Washington cor- 
respondent, is allowance made for depreciation, insurance, or 
{nterest. Furthermore, states one of the Commissioners, ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. of our ships are now lying idle; there is 
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now past due from purchasers of vessels about $12,000,000, 
and there is a “steadily increasing’’ number of vessels now 
going into the hands of receivers. Says this Commissioner: 


“The present crisis in shipping is not confined to the United 
States; it is world-wide. Great Britain has a large number of 
vessels tied up. Japan is reported to be in a worse condition, 
and other maritime nations are affected by the same causes in 
the same way. For the time being there are too many ships for 
the business. More business or less ships will take care of the 
problem. Unless our overseas trade greatly increases in volume 
and we seek new markets for our merchandise and new methods of 
conducting our credit relations with foreign markets, it is ap- 
parent that our tonnage is in excess of our requirements and under 
these conditions the laying up of our ships is an economic result 
of the law of supply and demand.” 

“Having the ships, we must find a way to use them,” asserts 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. At the present time, authorities 
tell us, less than 50 per cent. of our imports and exports are 
earried in American bottoms. ‘“‘But we have firmly decided to 
become a great maritime Power,” declares the New York 
Tribune; ‘‘and it would be folly to halt at this stage’’: 

“Our geographical situation and our economic interest both 
justify the experiment—not a new experiment, at that, for the 
United States in its early days possest an adequate and efficient 
merchant fleet. There should be no thought, therefore, of 
turning back simply because we built hundreds of our vessels in 
an era of high war-costs and operated them under government 
management at a huge expense. Every modern nation which 
has developed a carrying trade has had to make non-paying 
investments at the start. The great returns are realized later, 
when the fleet becomes an economic factor of high importance.” 

There was considerable talk of retaliation by foreign countries 
last year when Senator Jones’s Merchant Marine Bill was under 
This still persists, but according to the Senator, 
As he goes on to explain the 


discussion. 
“that is just what we may expect.” 
position of America: 


“The Merchant Marine Act is not retaliatory. All we are 
seeking to do is to prevent certain discriminations against us. 
If the British now undertake a policy of a retaliatory nature 
we can take such steps as may be necessary to meet it and to see 
who will stand up longest under it.” 


Admiral Benson, present head of the Shipping Board, whose 
integrity or patriotism has never been questioned, declares that 
to ‘‘serap the Merchant Marine Act would be to play into the 
hands of men who, masking as Americans interested in building 
up our merchant marine, are in reality playing the game for the 
foreign steamship interests they represent.”” Continues the 
Admiral, writing in the New York Tribune: 


“Let’s not confuse the issue. It isa plainone. We have the 
ships; we need them. The issue is up to every American. The 
ships were bought by Liberty bonds to meet a world emergency 
and to provide against another. To-day Uncle Sam has a real 
naval auxiliary. There is no question about it. Now let those 
who object to us having the merchant ships of that naval 
auxiliary engaged in peaceful development of our trade oppor- 
tunities stand up to be counted.” 

The Walsh committee’s report has cleared the air, thinks 
Admiral Benson. In his opinion— 

“The general result of the Walsh committee investigation is 
going to be beneficial to the Shipping Board. It should have 
good effect upon our merchant marine development, because 
until that investigation was completed it was being retarded by 
constant obstacles placed in its path. Unfair attacks from am- 
bush were continuously launched. The judicial and impartial 
conclusion of the Walsh committee should stop the flood of 
unfair criticism.” 


Moreover, said the Admiral in a recent speech: 


“The best answer to any criticism that may be leveled at 
those who tried to do their work, while serving the Board, is 
that no criticism can destroy the fleet we now possess. It may 
create distrust as to the utility of it for commercial purposes. 
may give ammunition to our trade foes, but destructive criti- 
cism can not take from us the ship independence which America 
now possesses.” 





THE FARMER’S BANK RESCUED 


T MAY BE TOO LATE to make John Marshall an honor- 
ary member of all the national farmers’ organizations, but 
some such honor would seem to be due to the man really 

responsible for the one event which has brought a smile to the 
face of the American farmer during this most distressful winter, 
When the great Chief Justice laid down the rule that no State 
may tax a fiscal enterprise of the Federal Government, he 
enabled his successors to defeat a long legal fight against the 
Federal Land Bank System, and thereby made millions of 
dollars of city savings available for rural borrowers. Suit was 
brought about a year ago to test the validity of the Farm-Loan 
Act, and in particular the constitutionality of the provision for 
tax-free Farm Loan bonds. The Supreme Court finally decided 
that the law was constitutional, and justified the taxation 
exemption as follows: 

“The exercise of such taxing power by the States might be so 
used as to hamper and destroy the exercise of authority con- 
ferred by Congress, and this justifies the exemption. If the 
States can tax these bonds they may destroy the means provided 
for obtaining the necessary funds for the future operation of 
the banks.” 


Victor Murdock’s Wichita Eagle is indignant enough over the 
fact that the litigation now ended has deprived those who 
most needed the law of its aid during a most critical period; 
“‘while judges fished and basked through a long summer and 
puddled and piddled through a long winter, farmers were de- 
prived of the benefits of long-term cheap money, which the 
Federal banks had been created to provide.’’ Tho there is “a 
sting of bitterness” in such thoughts, they should not prevent 
us from realizing the good which the system can now accomplish, 
remarks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. ‘‘Originally intended,” 
we read, “to serve a prophylactic purpose, it will doubtless 
prove effective also as therapeutic treatment.” And here 
dailies of all parts of the country and all the representative farm 
journals most heartily concur. The farmer can now borrow 
money on easy terms either to pay off crushing indebtedness 
or to prepare for the next harvest. Rural merchants whose 
bills are to be paid will be able to pay their debts to whole- 
salers and manufacturers. Hard-prest rural bankers will 
welcome the relief from the burden of carrying farm paper. So, 
as the Portland Oregon Journal puts it, ‘‘the power of the 
farmers to borrow at low interest on long time will not only 
give new confidence to the agricultural industry, but it will give 
a measure of buoyancy to all lines.” The New York Evening 
Post declares that ‘‘this decision is a blow at farm-mortgage 
sharks,” and it points out that— 


‘‘Our twelve Federal land banks have no money beyond their 
capital to loan to farmers except that derived from the sale of 
farm-loan bonds. For a short time these bonds sold at a premium 
—$30,000,000 worth at 414 per cent. were disposed of in five 
months of 1917. But the war, the flotations of Liberty bonds, 
and the falling price of general securities interfered. In 1919 
came the suit challenging the act’s constitutionality, and its 
effect was to depress the market for these bords to a price where 
they could not be sold. Bearing 5 per cent. interest and tax 
exempt, they are now attractive. The decision makes it possible 
to expand the present farm-loan system, something far more 
beneficial to the farmer than any emergency tariff.” 


Yes, agrees the Charleston Gazette, in West Virginia, “this 
farmer’s loan act will, in friendly hands, do more to help agri- 
culture than the McKinley, the Payne-Aldrich, and the Fordney 
bills could do if the good in all should be concentrated and the 
bad eliminated.” In Kansas City, the center of a great agri- 
cultural empire, it seems to The Journal that— 


“The first visible effect of the operation of these banks will 
naturally be in the relief afforded the agriculturists and the com- 
munities in which they live. Country banks, which probably 
have suffered more than all other financial institutions from the 
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depression in farm prices, will be relieved from a strain under 
which they have been laboring for ten months, and which has 
had a substantial effect in retarding the desired extension of 
farming activities. 

‘Moreover, a great wave of debt-paying will be made possible 
by the help extended by the land banks, and the cycle of that 
operation will be extended into every city and village of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and all the other States of the 
Middle West agricultural area. ...... 

“There should not arise the erroneous belief that the aid 
promised by these banks is going to bring an immediate solu- 
tion to the farmers’ chief troubles. They have their root in the 
low prices of their products. But the money that will be made 
available to them constitutes a direct and quick relief measure, 
and from the view-point of the Middle West will be more effective 
than the entire group of instruments designed for that purpose, 
and now before Congress.” 


‘ 


There are, however, certain ‘‘untoward consequences” which 
“may alloy” the general satisfaction with the land-bank situa- 
tion, observes the Dallas News. 
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the Fargo (N. D.) Courier-News, will perhaps mean more to the 
farmers of North Dakota than to those of any other State. 
‘With big business discriminating against this State, the farmers 
of North Dakota have suffered more severely than farmers any- 
where else from the gamblers’ and bankers’ panic.” And it 
seems to this Non-Partizan League daily that ‘the fight to 
make the land banks rural credit banks also should be actively 
pushed; furnishing mortgages should be only one part of their 
business.” 

To a representative organ of business like the New York 
Journal of Commerce it likewise seems that— 


‘“‘There is every reason for resuming consideration of the Farm- 
Loan Act and amending it in essential respects. The farming 
community needs, in the first place, a broader measure. There 
should be provision for the extension of current credit based on 
purchases of fertilizer, machinery, and floating capital required 
by the farmer in his business. He needs better means of saving 

and better machinery for the 





For one thing, the Income-Tax 
Law is enfeebled as a revenue- 
producer— 


“All the money that is in- 
vested in the bonds of the 
Federal Farm-Loan Banks will 
have a sanctuary from the in- 
trusion of the Income-Tax Law. - 
By how much the Government AS 
will be deprived of revenue one ie 
could only guess. It will de- 
pend on the degree of accep- 
tance which the bonds of the 
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transaction of small daily bank- 
ing business. These the Farm- 
Loan Act does not provide 
for, certainly not in any ade- 
quate way...... ° 
‘“‘Mortgage banking interests 
which have been antagonizing 
the movement to secure sound 
farm credit ought to stop their 
efforts and should recognize that 
the demand for better farm ac- 
commodation is well founded 
and equitable, and that what is 
called for is to make the supply- 


on getting good legislation and 
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the Income-Tax Law. They 
will enjoy an immunity equal to 
any of the Liberty bonds, and 
greater than that of most of 
them. They will offer a rate of interest higher than that of any 
of the Liberty bonds. And, finally, they will probably command 
a confidence no less than that which is shown for Liberty 
bonds. This decision may have the further effect of depreciat- 
ing, at least temporarily, the price of Liberty bonds.” 


Not only Liberty bondholders, but also holders of mortgages 
on other than farm property, are unfavorably affected, the Council 
For— 


“Borrowers who have other forms of property to offer as 
security will be forced to pay higher rates of interest as a result, 
because investors in other loans must get a rate of interest 
which will make them the equivalent of these tax-free bond 
investments. 

‘There has always been strong opposition to making mortgages 
free from taxation, but this is the only method by which home- 
owners, merchants, feeders, and those with property other than 
farms may secure the benefit of rates of interest which are 
on a level with farm loans made possible through the favor of 
the Government.” 


Bluffs Nonpareil points out. 


And it is not surprizing to find dailies in the large cities asking 
with the New York Evening World: ‘‘If government competition 
has regularized the farm-loan market, might it not do the same 
for the home-loan market?’’ The farm press, in general, 
express satisfaction rather than exultation in the announcement 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. Its far-reaching effects are 
acknowledged by representative journals like The Ohio Farmer 
(Cleveland), The National Stockman and Farmer (Pittsburgh), 
The Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln), and The Southland Farmer 
(Dallas, Tex.). The renewed activity of the land banks will be 
especially helpful in those parts of the country “‘which do not 
have good banking facilities with an understanding of the 
farmers’ needs,” says The Ohio Farmer. The decision, affirms 


HELP AT LAST! 
—Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 





force an extension of credit by 
commercial banks that would 
impair our whole banking sys- 
tem, or the granting of long- 
term government loans free of taxes and at unreasonably low 
rates of interest.” 


The Federal Farm-Loan Act, the Richmond News-Leader 
recalls editorially, was approved July 17, 1916: 


“Under the law, the area of the continental United States was 
divided into twelve districts, for each of which a Federal land 
bank was provided. Each bank was required at the outset to 
have a subscribed capital of $750,000, and was authorized to 
make loans, secured by first mortgages on farm-lands, up to. as 
much as 50 per cent. of the appraised value of the real estate, 
plus 20 per cent. of permanent insurable improvements. The 
exemption from State taxation of the bonds thus secured and 
issued was one of the points on which the validity of the act was 
tested. Provision also was made in the law for the formation of 
national farm-loan associations (Sec. 7) and for the organization 
of joint-stock land banks (Sec. 16).” 


The banks, notes The Southland Farmer (Dallas), ‘‘are oper- 
ated at cost, and the volume of business they already have gives 
them an ample margin for operating expenses, for surplus, and for 


paying dividends on stock.” At first, we are told, 


“The interest-rate was 5 per cent., then it was raised to 514, 
and for a while now it will be 6 per cent. Add to this the 1 per 
cent. paid each year on principal, and in these days of high 
interest the borrower is paying only 7 per cent. of the face value 
of the loan each year in both principal and interest.” 


About eighteen months ago, The Ohio Farmer recalls, “the 
Federal Farm-Loan Board reported that 94,815 loans had been 
made, aggregating $244,653,000, and a year ago it is reported 
that applications were pending from 179,734 farmers for loans 
totaling $471,000,000. The board has announced that it 
will begin the issuance of bonds immediately.” 
























































A NEW LEAK IN THE PROHIBITION 
DAM 


the Baltimore American; ‘‘every month or two he 
kicks the lid off his coffin and grins in the faces of his 
executioners. He was a hard guy alive, and he is a hard guy 
dead. Congress convicted him; three-fourths of the States 
sentenced him; Executioner Volstead hanged him, and the 
Supreme Court released the drop, but John refuses to re- 
main dead.”” John now 


66 J BARLEYCORN IS A HARD GUY,” announces 


wu 


“T think it was the intention of Congress that all reputable 
drug-stores authorized to compound and dispense medicine 
prescribed by physicians should be entitled to a permit to sell 
liquor at retail on such prescriptions. I can not believe that it 
was the intention that the executive officers should have author- 
ity to say that one reputable druggist in a community should 
have a permit and another equally reputable should not. 

“On the whole, I am of opinion that there is no authority 
to limit the number of permits, either locally or for the country 
as a whole.” : 


While the Anti-Saloon League is sorely disappointed and not a 
little amazed at the Palm- 





walks into the limelight 
through Attorney - Gen- 
eral Palmer’s last-minute 
ruling that beer is a medi- 
cine within the meaning 
of the Prohibition En- 
foreement Act, as are 
whisky and wine, and that 
urtder the law physicians 
may prescribe it for pa- 
tients. And since it is an 
unwritten law of the De- 
partment of Justice that 
the incoming Attorney- 
Genera! does not overrule 
his predecessor, but lets 
his ruling stand until it is 
tested out by the courts, 
it would seem, says a face- 
tious writer in the New 
York Tribune, that “‘ Mr. 
Palmer started some- 
thing for the probibition 
authorities to finish.” 
“This last prescription of 
«Dr. Palmer’s will warm 
the cockles of the hearts , 
of many who think they 
know what is good for 








er ruling, it announces 
that it will go to work 
at once to nullify the de- 
cision. Furthermore, the 
League asserts, ‘ thirty- 
nine States now prohibit 
what Attorney - General 
Palmer would legalize, 
and several of the remain- 
ing ones will soon enact 
codes that will not per- 
mit the use of beer as a 
medicine. Under the In- 
terstate Liquor Shipment 
Law no one is permitted 
to ship beer into the 
thirty-nine States which 
prohibit it.”” Dr. Wiley, 
former chief of the United 
States Bureau of Chemis- 
try, believes that if the 
ruling is allowed to stand 
a new multitude of sick 
and convalescent will 
spring up and that ‘“‘con- 
valescence will kill more 
people than consump- 
tion.” For, the New 
York Globe points out, 








what ails them,” thinks 
tthe New York Globe, 
which likens the ruling of 
the former Attorney-Gen- 
eral to a ‘“‘farewell message.”’ Prohibition enforcement officials, 
however, take a more serious view of this most recent interpre- 
tation of the Volstead Law, since it appears to overthrow the 
whole theory’ of prohibition enforcement. ‘‘This opinion has 
stood the entire prohibition unit on end,’’ writes the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald, and the World’s corre- 
spondent compares the ruling to a “‘bombshell thrown into the 
prohibitionist camp.”” Said Attorney-General Palmer a few 
hours before leaving office: 

“The term ‘liquor’ includes alcohol, brandy, whisky, rum, 
gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, and, in addition thereto, any 
spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor. 

“The manufacture or sale of liquor for medicinal purposes 
has not been prohibited. The Constitutional Amendment 
does not expressly confer power to prohibit either. It may be 
assumed that Congress, for the purpose of making the Prohibi- 
tion Law effective, could have placed some limit upon the 
quantity of liquor that should be either manufactured or sold 
for medicinal purposes, and that it might have indicated, in 
general terms, the character of such limitation and authorized 
the executive officers to carry out the purpose this exprest 
by proper regulation. I can find in the Act, however, no pur- 
pose, either directly to impose such a limitation or to confer 
upon the executive officers any power to do so. I think, there- 
fore, that a regulation having this in view would be, in effect, an 
amendment of the statute and not a mere regulation to carry 
out the exprest purpose of Congress. 


sé 


Congress said nothing 


PALMER’S GAP MAY BECOME A POPULAR HEALTH RESORT. (in the Volstead Act) 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. about stopping a good 


doctor giving wine and 
beer to patients afflicted with ‘some unknown ailment. 
this instance, thinks The Globe, ‘‘the silence of Congress was 
either golden or alcoholic; at any rate, Dr. Palmer could 
not interfere.” And we read on: 


:” 


In 


“Tt is confidently expected that epidemics of ‘some known 
ailment’ will be prevalent. Medical practise in this matter, 
however, is unique. Usually the disease appears first. It is 
studied. Some genius finds a germ. Another seduces the wild 
bacillus and makes him enlist to fight for the human race against 
his old tribe of bugs. But there is a long lapse between the ap- 
pearance of the malady and the finding of the remedy. In the 
ease of this celebrated prescription, events are entirely reversed. 
The cure is first captured and safely confined. The only thing 
left is to find some known disease. This, in its extensive varie- 
ties, should, of course, be mild and chronic. It should require 
recurrent treatment. Each dose of the medicine now made 
available ought to leave the patient feeling better, but for this 
‘known disease’ the medical followers of Dr. Palmer ought not to 
promise a permanent recovery. They have to consider the 
feelings of their patients on such a subject. In thirty-nine 
States fine physicians and admirable druggists can not provide, 
with full liberty of conscience, the beers and wines which so 
many of their sick ones might find healing. But in the un- 
regenerate remainder of the nation the new medicine-men will 
attain a fresh dignity and recognition in the State. Dr. Palmer 
has prescribed. They may diagnose. Great will be the reward.” 


Certainly ‘‘the task of enforcing the Volstead Law is made 
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points out, for, as we read in the Manchester Union, ‘the 
elastic needs of anemic invalids and the cravings of a multitude 
of husky citizens suffering from chronic thirst undoubtedly will 
be gratified.”” The New York Times, however, is of the opinion 
that the present attitude of both the “‘ wets” and the “drys” is 
a little too extreme, and the Springfield Republican reminds us 
that the real interpreters of the Palmer decision will in the last 
‘analysis be the 150,000 physicians in the United States. Many 
of these, reports the New York Tribune, ‘‘are outspoken in 
their criticism of what they declare to be the use of their pro- 
fession as a means of restoring beer as a beverage.’’ As the 
Springfield Republican explains: 

“The medical profession in America as a whole can be de- 
pended upon not to prostitute itself by promoting the sale of 
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‘more difficult by the Palmer ruling,” as the Brooklyn Eagle 
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wine and beer through druggists’ prescriptions. Physicians as 
a class will not degrade themselves to the level of whisky- 
runners and bootleggers. But a certain fringe of the profession 
doubtless would yield to the temptation to get rich quick by 
prescribing booze for all comers; wherever such physicians 
practise in the nine States not protected by State laws against 
this form of evasion of the Federal statute, they now become 
leaks in the prohibition dam.” 


While ‘‘there is no formula in the Volstead Law to determine 
where the medicinal potation ends and the thirst-quenching 
beverage begins the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times believes that, 
while some physicians will prescribe beer for a man “who is all 
run down and needs a tonic, we need have no fear that Mr. 
Palmer’s opinion will defeat prohibition.” “If the family 
growler is doing service as a flower-pot, don’t disturb the 
plants just yet,” is the advice of this paper. 





TOPICS 


“HARDING blue” is not the Monday morning shade.—Toledo Blade. 

GERMANY may be short of gold, but she is long on brass.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. : 

Ir would be well to extend this disarmament idea to the mosquito.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

EVIDENTLY Germany's view of reparations is that mite makes right.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

Now that prohibition has been such a success it should be given a fair 
trial—New York American. 

THE more Germany pays the more she will realize that war doesn’t.— 
Chicago American Lumberman. 

Ir isn’t considered good form to ride to the synagog in a Ford car.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

EVIDENTLY Germany underestimates either her own resources or those 
of the Allies.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

GERMANY seems to think that her credit for losing the war offsets her 
debt for starting it.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

THE pay of teachers proves that it is much more profitable to get an 
education than to give one.—Moline (Ill.) Dispatch. 

ITALY is the only nation shaped like a boot-leg; but America is the only 
nation that functions like one.—Passaic (N. J.) News. 

INDIANA, the humorist State, may be the center of population, but 
never the center of gravity.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Tue Lenine-Trotzky régime is again reported in desperate straits, but 
that seems to be its normal condition.—Pitisburgh Gazette-Times. 

ORIGINALLY we were told that the award to us was limited to Yap, but 
the letters appear to have been shifted. It now develops that our part as a 
result of the war is limited to pay.— Marion Star. 
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GERMANY—" Where's that League of Nations?” 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





GERMANY’S PEACE LESSON. 


IN BRIEF 


EVIDENTLY England's Irish policy is to halve and to hold.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Russia has found a way to keep the cities from growing too fast.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


CoNnGRESS is going to set up a bar, but it will be only for the immigrants. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


THE buyers’ strike might be called sort of a counter-revolution.— 
Chicago American Lumberman. 


TROUBLE with Germany is that she will neither put up or shut up.- 
Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Hts experience with the emaciated should enable Hoover to do some- 
thing for commerce.— Worcester Gazette. 


A PHYSICIAN says Cigarets will ruin the complexion. Smoke always has 


that effect on paint.— Washington Herald. 

THE trouble with the early strawberry is that it tastes too much like 
straw and not enough like a berry.— Marion Star. 

To pay off her little debt Germany is looking for marks—but the Allies 
refuse to be them.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

THE workmen request shorter hours on the Manila railroad lines. The 
traveling public has the same plea.—Manila Bulletin. 

Now that the new Cabinet is installed, the infant industries will soon be 
crying for some Mellon's food.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

UNDER the circumstances, the tendency in future times is liable to be to 
collect the indemnity first and make peace afterward.—Marion Star. 

HENRY WHITE says that taxes are making the American people want 
peace. Quite different from the effect noted abroad about the year 1776. 
—Manila Bulletin. 














THE JEWELRY! 
—tThiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 
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HOME RULE 


HO WOULD HAVE DREAMED that the “‘net result 
WV of Carsonism”’ would be to give Home Rule to Ulster, 
satirically ask British press critics of the retired Ulster 
leader, who recall the passionate protest for the last thirty-five 
years of the Ulster men against it, and their denunciation as 
separatists and rebels of those who asked only the same thing 
they are now taking for themselves. Of course such a Unionist 
paper as the London Morning Post declares enthusiastically that 
Ulster has arrived at the dawn of a new era, and shortly “there 
will be born in the loyal province the youngest daughter of the 
Mother of Parliaments.” The first step 


FOR ULSTER 


can no longer be made against your Parliament,,and from the 
outset let them see that the Catholic minority have nothing to 
fear from a Protestant majority. Take care that we win all 
that is best among those who have been opposed to us in the 
past. Let us show them that, while we were always determined 
to maintain intact our own religion and all that it means 
to us, we consider that they have -a right to expect that all 
that is sacred to them in their religion will receive the same 
toleration.” 


Sir James Craig reasserted Ulster’s intense loyalty to the 
British Empire in a speech before the Reform Club of Belfast, 
in which he urged the Unionists to set them- 





taken in the new order of things was the 
resignation of Sir Edward Carson as leader 
of the Unionist Council and the selection 
of Sir James Craig as his successor. In the 
eleven years of his leadership, we are as- 
sured, Sir Edward Carson has accomplished 
what he set out to do, namely, to save 
Ulster ‘‘from the domination of a Dublin 
Parliament.’’ He passes his trust to younger 
hands, “‘strong in the knowledge that the 
principles of loyalty to the King and devo- 
tion to the Empire, which he inculcated 
from his first speech as leader, will continue 
to inspire the men and women of Ulster, so 
that the Parliament will become not only an 
asset to the English Empire but a model 
of what such a Parliament should be.”’ Sir 
Edward Carson retains chairmanship of the 
Ulster Unionist party in the Imperial House 
of Commons, we are reminded by this news- 
paper, which points out that the first Ulster 
government will have six or seven officers— 
the Prime Minister; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (or Minister of Finance, as he 
will probably be called); Minister for Local 
Affairs or Interior; Minister of Agriculture 
and Industry, which will probably also in- 
elude labor; Minister of Education; Min- 
ister for Publie Works, and the Attorney- 








ULSTER’S NEW LEADER. 


Sir James Craig hopes “not only 
for a brilliant prospect for Ulster, 
but a brilliant future for Ireland.” 


selves steadily to work ‘‘ to see that whatever 
legislation takes place in the Ulster Parlia- 
ment, of which I have charge, and whatever 
legislation takes place in the Imperial 
Parliament, over which Sir Edward Carson 
has charge, it shall not interfere with the 
most cordial relationship between the Im- 
perial and the Ulster governments.” As 
quoted in the Belfast Northern Whig, Sir 
James Craig said also: 


‘*With regard to the rest of Ireland let me 
say what I said before—that we wish to set 
an example to the South and West. I would 
rather say don’t let the South and West 
wait for any example, but let them come 
along step by step as we go along toward 
progress and toward reform, for it seems tome 
that this broad line which has been drawn 
now between the past and the future is a 
line which might be taken advantage of by 
people in the South and West, an oppor- 
tunity which, if they miss. may not arise 
again, because it looks to me like a chance 
given them to bury the past and to make 
an excuse, if one is needed, for taking into 
their own hands the government of their 
own part of the country, and showing that 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught are just 
as good as Ulster. So far as I am con- 
cerned, that sort of competition, that sort of 
rivalry, will always be most acceptable, be- 
cause, after all, if we rival one another in our 








General. It is agreed that it will be better 

to start with the smallest possible number of ministries and in- 
crease them afterward, if need be, rather than to begin with too 
many and have to discard some later. Sir James Craig will be the 
first Prime Minister, and the elections for the new Parliament will 
be decided by the proportional representation system of voting. 
In Sir Edward Carson’s valedictory, delivered before the 
Unionist Council at its annual meeting in Belfast, he issued a 
plain statement to his constituents on their future responsibili- 
ties when he said: 


“You have got your own Parliament to govern yourselves; 
but, having got it, you must keep it. You have many enemies 
—many who will still try to drag us down in Great Britain at the 
heel of political parties. One of the great advantages of getting 
your Parliament—if there are advantages—is that we hope no 
longer to be a pawn in the political game. You must recollect 
that if you are in the majority that part carries with it grave 
responsibilities. If you get a majority at the elections you 
will no longer be an organization for a party. You will be 
a Parliament for the whole community. We used to say that 
we could not trust an Irish Parliament in Dublin to do justice 
to the Protestant minority. Let us take care that that reproach 


legislation for the welfare of the people, for 
the education of the people, for the prosperity 
of our industries, agricultural or otherwise, surely that is a 
business competition which will appeal to all classes and all 
creeds in this province of Ulster. 

“*We are very much bound up in the rest of Ireland, and there- 
fore I do sincerely hope that in the heat of the coming contests 
no word will be said which would alienate the sympathy of those 
desirous of- having, as Sir Edward Carson said the other day, 
peace throughout the whole of our land. We must hope not 
only for a brilliant prospect for Ulster, but a brilliant future for 
Ireland. I will sincerely weleome anything which will put a 
stop to the present campaign of murder and assassination, but 
in the words which I have said let no one read into them that I 
am prepared to sacrifice the old principles for which we have 
fought in the past, or, above all else, do not let any one under- 
stand that there is weakness in my constitution at all where 
putting down disloyalty or disorder is concerned.” 


On the same occasion at the Belfast Reform Club, Sir Edward 
Carson warned his hearers that the “greatest danger”’ in the 
British House of Commons is that ‘‘a system of finance may be 
put forward by the Irreconcilables in the South and West,” 
which, in Sir Edward’s opinion, Ulster could not accept without 
detriment to its interest, and he went on to explain: 
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THE VICIOUS CIRCLE—SUGGESTED DESIGN 


“T don’t believe that it is practical at this stage to set up 
financial barriers between Great Britain and Ireland. And I 
think we ought to be outspoken on this subject at the earliest 
possible moment, because one can easily see, reading between 
the lines, that attempts are being made to say that if you would 
only grant what they are pleased to call fiscal autonomy to 
Ireland the whole of the Republican Sinn-Fein assassins and 
murderers would be appeased. Sir, it is no good trying to ap- 
pease them either in that or in any other way, and I think his 
Majesty’s Government ought to be warned—I do not know 
whether it is necessary to give that warning or not—that we will 
not willingly be parties to anything that will upset the arrange- 
ments that have been made to bring the Government of Ireland 
Act into being until at least we have been allowed to give it a 
fair trial to see how it works out.” 





Commenting on Sir Edward Carson’s withdrawal from leader- 
ship in Ulster, the London Times concedes his tactical ability and 
the single-mindedness of his purposes, but regrets his failure “‘ to 
realize that broad vision which in his happier moments he has 
proved himself to possess.”” The day may come, and The Times 
believes it will come, ‘“‘when Southern Ireland will realize the 
strength and quality of Ulster and Ulster will understand her 


own dependence upon the rest of Ireland.”” That surely will be 





“the day of an Irish peace—but history already records too 
many acts and words of Sir Edward Carson which have helped 
most tragically to help postpone it.”” A bitter opponent of 
Carson, the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, charges his withdrawal 
to the fact that ‘“‘the arch-partitionist is too modest to aspire 
to the honor of the first citizen of the dismembered province,”’ 
and it adds: 

“Tis a wise father that knows the destiny of his own child. 
Sir Edward Carson never displayed much faith in this progeny 
of his. Now, he declines pa- 





FOR A FRIEZE IN DUBLIN CASTLE. —The Siar (London). 
midst,”’ and the result can only be ‘‘a constitutional muddle and 


economic disaster.” Therefore this Galway journal suggests: 


“Now is Ulster’s chance and opportunity. Let the sensible 
business men of Ulster simply tell their Southern fellow country- 
men that they are open to a mutual and amicable settlement 
as brother Irishmen on terms fair, just, and advantageous to both 
sides. Ulster can now offer something tangible in a bargain to 
its Southern fellow countrymen, for in the ultimate analysis 
they are such. It can propose to suspend its Northern Parlia- 
ment on certain defined conditions and terms. Let those con- 
ditions be that a Central Parliament is set up, giving Ulster in it 
a preferential position and all possible guaranties for its rights, 
privileges, dnd even prejudices. By that arrangement the dis- 
advantages of a divided Ireland, its perils and economic draw- 
backs, nowhere worse than in Ulster, can be avoided. By that 
arrangement Ulster can secure for the Empire that the future 
Parliament of all Ireland, in which they will have a powerful 
position and great influence, will work on harmonious lines, and 
that thereby the Empire will be consolidated and preserved from 
division and. possible break up. Ireland will be one consti- 
tutionally and economically. Ulster will not be, as it proposes 
to make itself by its exclusion, cut adrift from the rest of the 
country—its six counties separated from the remaining twenty- 
six, but all parts and parcels of a harmonious and fairly homo- 
genous state.” 

The Belfast Northern Whig (Unionist) declares that if Southern 
Irishmen or any important group of them could be made to 
see that “‘their bread and butter are bound up with Great 
Britain they would soon change their tune.” It believes that 
one of the first results of the setting up of the Ulster Parlia- 
ment and its successful operation will be to make Southern 
Ireland ask itself ‘‘whether it is not cutting its nose off to 
spite its face in persisting in its present insane attitude.” We 
read then: 





ternal responsibility. The truth 
is that the author of partition 
never believed in partition. As 
he frankly confessed, more than 
once, in the House of Com- 
mons, he invented partition in 
order to smash Home Rule. 
Nationalists were to be impaled 
upon the horns of a dilemma 
from which there was to be no 
escape. ; 

“Southern Unionists were in- 
duced to countenance the fool’s 
game. Those wise men have 
got impaled themselves. They 
could not prevent Home Rule; 
they might have prevented par- 
tition. Now they are faced with 
both.” 


More conciliatory is the tone 
of the Tuam Herald, which avers 
that when Ulster ‘‘starts its gov- 
ernment it will find itself beset 
by difficulties which will be ab- 








“Tt is as yet uncertain what 
action the South of Ireland may 
take. They may elect for con- 
tinued rebellion. If so they will 
elect for ruin, for anarchy. But 
the mere existence of an Ulster 
Parliament will be a powerful 
stimulus and aid to those among 
them who are working for a re- 
turn to some form of constitu- 
tional action. We hear a good 
deal about the force of Ulster’s 
‘example,’ and we believe in the 
power of Ulster’s example. When 
we, and others, speak of example 
we do not use the word in any 
kind of self-laudatory way. What 
we mean is that if Ulster organ- 
izes her Parliament well and 
administers it economically in 
such a way as to prove the bene- 
fits which an orderly, loyal, and 
efficient administration of the 
Act brings to our people, the 
inhabitants of the South will 








horrent to its own idea of 
business.” There will be “six 
founties banded together, with a 
discontented 


A POLISH CARTOON 


minority in their 


“The Lion has found a dangerous plaything.” 


—Dziennik Zwiazkowy (Chicago). 


wake up to what they are los- 


ON IRELAND. ing by their own attitude of 
folly. This object-lesson will be 
before them from the very 


outset.” 






























































FRANCE ACROSS THE RHINE 


: "T= ALLIED EXCURSION into Germany, as peaceful 
as a Sunday-school picnic, affords a rich opportunity to 
the ready sob artists of some sections of the German 

press to exclaim that France has always coveted the right bank 

of the Rhine, and she is only too happy to get a grip on it under 

















SWISS VIEW OF FRENCH EXCITEMENT. 
FrRANCE—“ All is lost unless we occupy Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Petrograd, Peking—”’ 
GeRMANY—‘“ Stop your hullabaloo. I won’t hurt you.” 


—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


the cloak of her allies. But the united will of all classes and all 
parties of the Rhineland, says a contributor to Deutsche Stim- 
men is opposed to the propaganda of French culture or con- 
quest. Since the sixteenth century France has been trying to 
control the Rhine, according to this informant, who laments 
that Germany “has no one in the world to lend her support in 
the contest” for the historic river, and he proceeds: 


“Even the protection of England, in present cireumstances, 
fis more than doubtful. Allied to Belgium, supported by the 
Balkan Confederation and the Danubian Confederation, France 
thinks it can dispense with the consent of England as well as 
of Italy. The League of Nations, which sanctions the shameless 
larceny of Eupen and Malmedy, which approves the violence 
exercised upon the Sarre Basin, is the last quarter in which we 
have any reason to build hopes. Our army is much too 
weak to undertake military defense, because the Allies are 
stripping us to our last rifle. It is for this reason that our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs employs extreme prudence to avoid 
conflict and appeals to all French circles not to let their heads 
be turned by the intoxicant of victory. It may be that reason 
will prevail in France; but if it does not, and if France pursues 
fits Rhineland policy, still there is no reason for us to despair. 
Any one who has kept track of events in the Rhineland since 
the occupation in December, 1918, knows how national senti- 
ment has fortified itself on the very nourishment of the oppres- 
sion to which the Rhinelanders have been subjected.” 


One feature of France’s Rhineland campaign, according to 
German accusation, is that the French are fostering the seces- 
sion sentiment among the Bavarians. Some particularly violent 
outeries were heard when France sent a minister to Munich, 
Bavaria’s capital. Now a German defender of France appears 
fn the celebrated Maximilian Harden, who writes that the 
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Germans have no cause to get excited because Minister Dard 
comes from France to Munich, and he explains to his compa- 
triots that ‘unilateral representation in diplomatic annals is by 
no means without precedent.”’ France is accustomed to haye 
a minister in that city, and it is quite easy to understand, Mr, 
Harden writes in Die Zukunft, that she has a particular desire 
now to be quickly and accurately informed about political and 
economic developments in Bavaria. We read then: 

“The restoration of the Wittelsbachs, the wish to share in the 
Danubian union which is under way, the relationship to the 
autonomous tendencies in the Rhine countries, in the Palatinate, 
and in the Hessian territories, with Wurttemberg and Baden, 
states which perhaps may soon fuse with Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, and Hungary, all these questions are of high importance 
for France. Now the answers to these questions can not be dis- 
cerned as easily on the banks of the Spree as on the banks of the 
Isar. It is puerile to suppose that Mr. Dard has been sent to 
Munich to prepare the dismemberment of Germany. France 
has no wish to see Bavaria become an independent state which 
shortly would lean over tenderly across the Brener toward the 
land of the orange-trees.”’ 

Then with a slap at a certain type of German obtuseness, Mr. 
Harden asks whether, if Germany insisted on the recall of 
France’s minister to Munich, it would not be perfectly simple 
for France to replace Mr. Dard by a civil envoy who would 
find conspiracy a much simpler task than it would be for an 
accredited representative. This forthright German editor adds: 

‘One more point to be remarked is that Bavaria is no young 
girl who must be protected against the danger of abductors. 
If she wishes to join with a foreign iand, all your hysteric cries 
will not prevent her. The thing to do is to pursue a wise and 
determined policy. Respect the right of autonomy which be- 

















BAVARIA’S HIGH SPIRITS EXPLAINED. 
Municu—“ No wonder we're ready to go the limit on monarchy when 
you consider we drink full-strength beer.” -—pystige Blidtter (Berlin). 


longs to the south and the west, and you need fear no more 
about Minister Dard.”’ 

Meanwhile, Munich dispatches inform us that Premier von 
Kahr, addressing the Bavarian legislature, charged the Bavarian 
King’s party, or Royalists, with conspiracy to depose the von 
Kahr Government, create chaos, and then as a remedy restcre 
the monarchy by plebiscite. 
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FILIPINO FEARS OF THE JAPANESE 


OLVING CALIFORNIA’S PROBLEM by diverting the 
stream of Japanese emigration to the Philippines is a very 
fine idea for the Californians, but what about the feelings 

of the Filipinos, who have as great a horror of the ‘Yellow 
Peril”? as the most fastidious of Americans? This question 
agitates the vernacular press of the islands, we are advised by 
the Manila Spotlight, which says that the mere suggestion that 
Japanese immigrants should be turned toward the Philippines 
causes consternation in many Filipino cireles. La Revolucion, 
a Cebu daily, points out that if America with all its power and 
wealth denies entry to the Japanese because it considers them a 
peril to the American nation—first ‘‘an economic peril” and 
then ‘‘a political peril’’—‘‘let the reader judge for himself what 
this immigration will mean for the Philip- 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S VOTE AGAINST 
SECESSION 
OUTH-AFRICAN SECESSION from the British Empire 


is decisively rejected in the verdict of the elections which 
assure the Premier, General Srauts, an adequate and stable 
majority in Parliament, say those who believe the defeat of the 
Nationalists, under the leadership of General Hertzog, means the 
beginning of their end as a political factor. But among the 
South-African Nationalist press the leading party organ, De 
Burger (Capetown), declares that General Smuts failed to give 
the independence ideal a knock-out blow and insists that the 
Nationalists will proceed with renewed courage in their campaign 
against Imperialism. This journal denounces General Smuts as a 
hypocrite, and predicts that he will be unable to hold his party 
together. A Cape Town correspondent of 





pines in view of our small size and the state 
of incipiency of our economic forces.” This 
journal adds: 

**All who have eyes and think with the 
serenity which the problems related to our 
life as a people merits see all this. Not that 
we entertain hatred or systematic prejudice 
against the Japanese people, as those who 
try to make us believe that Japan does not 
constitute a peril to our territory naturally 
would contend. 

“The truth is that the facts, always a 
thousand times more eloquent than words, 
are what with overwhelming clearness indi- 
cate to us the existence of the peril, and they 
eall strongly to the reasoning of men of good 
will for foresight and every sort of care 
for the future of our own soil.” 


If it is true that the United States is to 
forbid the entrance of the Japanese into the 
United States and Hawaii, but to allow them 
free access to the Philippines, remarks La 
Nacion (Manila), this would be a ease of 
America and Japan settling a matter of 
fundamental moment to the Filipinos with- 
out consulting them and unquestionably 





the London Morning Post cites a speech of 
General Hertzog, at Bloemfontein, in which 
he argued that the Nationalists had fought 
against three other parties leagued against 
them, and he refused to “admit defeat.” 
Also he pointed to the very small majorities 
gained in many cases by the South-African 
party’s successful candidates. Mr. Teilman 
Roos, the Transvaal Nationalist leader, is 
reported as scouting the notion that the 
independence ideal has been annihilated, and 
declares that it grows stronger with every 
reverse suffered by the Nationalists who will 
persevere in their course. The Morning 
Post’s correspondent informs us further that 
the boasts of the South-African Nationalists 
about victory before the day of election 
were echoed in the Southwest African Ger- 
man press, which is now relieved from the 
restrictions of martial law, and for the inter- 
est of readers in other parts of the world, 
whose ears are deafened with German protest 
against Allied demands, he tells us that these 
German newspapers publish poems in which 
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e heard in the matter, because— 
be heard in tl tter, | 


“The free entry of Japanese into the Philippines will neces- 
sarily create interests, relations, ties, and will establish agree- 
ments and responsibilities which unquestionably will compromise 
the Filipinos. Consequently, if the question is decided without 
the participation of their wishes, in the case that the relations, 
agreements, responsibilities, and ties which would be estab- 
lished should be onerous to the Filipino people, the decision 
would have for us the concept of a tyrannical imposition. 

“In ease that the Japanese immigration question should be 
decided in the sense of giving unrestricted entry to the Japanese 
into the Philippines, the result will be that when America does 
give us independence, we will not be able to enjoy full inde- 
pendence, since we will be shackled by the agreements and ties 
that would have been established and by the obligations we 
would contract by virtue of Japanese immigration.”’ 


But the Manila Bulletin charges that there has been “an 


unfortunate misinterpretation in certain sections of the vernacular 
press regarding the effects of immigration legislation at Wash- 
ington. The bill did not mention the Philippines, and therefore 
is not applicable to them, and this journal points out— 


‘*By the same token there is nothing about it that changes 
the situation in the islands a particle. Immigration of foreigners 
into the Philippines will be governed by statutes already on the 
books, and there need be no cause for alarm.” 





another.” 

In the new South-African Parliament, as the London Nation 
points out, the Amalgamated South-African party has 78 seats, 
while the Nationalists have only 41 and the Labor party have 
only 9. It was only in the Orange Colony that the “‘Hertzog- 
ists’”’ developed remarkable strength, according to this London 
weekly, which recalls that the Orange Republic came into the 
South-African war ‘“‘only as an ally,” but it ‘“‘fought longer than 
the Transvaal and has been much irreconcilable.’’ Save for this 
big local suecess for the idea of secession, The Nation believes 
the victory of General Smuts means the ‘‘ beginning of the end of 
racial politics in South Africa.” The London Pall Mall and 
Globe predicts that the South-African secessionists ‘‘in the course 
of another generation will probably have disappeared,” and The 
Morning Post declares flatly that South Africa “can no more 
leave the British Empire of its own volition than California 
could leave the United States.”” A consistent opponent of the 
League of Nations, The Morning Post, goes on to say: 


“Tt is unfortunate also that the Nationalists have been able 
to claim the League of Nations as a tribunal before which they 
could lay their claim to ‘self-determination.’ It is wonderful 
how the League, in every question that comes up, always pre- 
sents a new facet sparkling with peril to the British Empire. 
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And it is marvelous, too, how that eatchword, ‘self-determina- 
tion,’ invariably works against us. The suspicious mind might 
even come to think that both had been invented for the special 
purpose of destroying the British Empire. However that may 
be, the plot seems to have miscarried for the moment in South 
Afriea, thanks largely to the true British hearts that beat there 
for the Imperial cause. Not that the danger is over, for 
Empire there as elsewhere is the prize of endless watchfulness 
and endeavor.” — 


The London Daily Telegraph charges General Hertzog with 
having “‘openly carried the banner of secession” in the pre- 
election campaign, and tho it is true he “‘deprecated the use of 
foree in order to compass that end, and affected to believe that 
foree would not be necessary,”’ still he knew that had victory 
fallen to his side the election must necessarily have been fol- 
lowed by violence, because “‘the British in South Africa would 
not be content to be driven out of the Empire without a struggle, 
or to be ground under the heel of a revival of Krugerism in its 
most reactionary form.” A striking admission appears in the 
London Daily Chronicle, commonly known as Lloyd George’s 
newspaper, to the effect that “anti-British Hertzogism has made 
no fateful progress; but it holds its own,” and it adds: 


“The election has been won largely by the effacement of the 
Labor party, whose strength has fallen from 21 seats to9. We 
do not interpret this as due to any waning of the Labor movement, 
but rather to the realization by British workingmen in South 
Africa that the menace of Secessionism was the real issue of the 
election, and that General Smuts must be supported at all 
eosts. The Dutch in the Cape Province seem also to have come 
out strongly on the Government’s side. On the other hand, 
among the backveld Dutch in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal the keen electoral battle has left the parties pretty 
much where it found them.” 


The London Daily News looks forward with no overeonfidence, 
and remarks that South Africa’s “‘place within the Empire 
will be made by no one for her,” but she will ‘‘define it for her- 
self, and no one of British citizenship is better qualified to guide 
her in that process than General Smuts.’’ It proceeds: 


‘“‘Whether domestic affairs will permit the South-African 
Premier to attend the coming Imperial Conference must be 
doubted. His absence would gravely weaken it, the more so 
since his decided anxiety lest the perpetuation of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies should detract from the prestige of the 
League of Nations is a guaranty that he would view the ques- 
tion of Empire union in the light not merely of the relation of its 
members to one another, but-in the light of the relation of the 
whole commonwealth to the larger world.” 


The question of the machinery which “unites South Africa 
to Downing Street” is an academic one compared with her 
domestic problems, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
which advises us further: 


“The whole relationship of the Dominions to the mother 
eountry is in the melting-pot, but the course of any changes 
that oceur need not and should not disturb the internal progress 
of any of them. General Hertzog, who is an able if somewhat 
ehagrined politician, is paying the price of overstressing this 
issue and of having the tables turned on him by an abler man. 
We hope he will yet play his part in a South Africa that has 
secured for herself any variant on her present status that her 
people as a whole may wish.” 


In Ireland, the Nationalist Dublin Freeman’s Journal points 
out that the defeat of General Hertzog is ‘‘by no means over- 
whelming,’’ and it declares that he has “swept the Orange 
Free State, which has never ceased to deplore the loss of its 
independence,”’ while the Dutch farmers have given him sub- 
stantial support. This daily expresses sympathy for General 
Smuts because— 


“One of his embarrassments has been the exhibition that 
British Imperialism was making of itself in Ireland while the 
election was in progress. Union with the Cork and Balbriggan 
incendiaries was not an inspiring ideal. The Boers want no 


Irish blood upon their hands or on the imperialistic heads of their 
children. 


The Duke of Connaught has been apologizing to 
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Indians in the name of the King for Amritsar, which the House 
of Lords approved. Smuts has had to explain that he was not a 
Balbriggand. Clearly the British Empire will have to get rid 
of the domination of its Diehards if it is to survive. Smuts has 
already given it that warning. He is a safer guide than the 
egregious Hughes [Australia’s Premier].”’ 


Naturally the South-African elections appear in a very different 
light to the Unionist Belfast Northern Whig, which considers 
that a great peril has been averted, and continues: 


‘But we may note this has come about not because the 
Boer South-Africans as a whole have been transformed into 
Imperialists by the grant of practical independence. South 
Africa is held for the Empire by the fact that it contains a large 
English-speaking population, who in conjunction with a minority 
—large, but still a minority—of the Dutch population, are 
sufficient to control the situation. When South Africa is held 
up—as it used to be—as an example of how the grant of dominion 
status reconciles a formerly hostile population, and is used as 
an argument for a similar cession to Ireland, it must be obvious 
that it is really a warning rather than an encouragement. In 
Ireland we have no pro-British population equal in numbers 
to the other element. And if South Africa, in spite of its large 
English element, was only saved during the war by the narrowest 
of margins, what would happen in Ireland if its great anti- 
English majority had the power of secession?”’ 

In Canada the London (Ontario) Free Press thinks the victory 
in South Africa ‘‘may have some influence upon the Irish situa- 
tion,” for ‘‘if the Boers of South Africa, who waged a bitter war 
with Great Britain two decades ago, are to-day prepared to 
remain ‘a part of the Empire, why should Ireland ask inde- 
pendence?” But the Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press declares 
that South Africa is ‘‘staying in the Empire, but she is staying 
in upon very clear conditions, as to which there is a specific 
engagement between the Government which has been returned 
to power and the electors of the union.’”’” The Kingston Standard 
pronounces the election ‘‘the best answer to those defamers of, 
and would-be war-makers against, the British Empire in the 
United States.”” For this answer, the Empire ‘“‘owes most to its 
former enemy, but now truest, wisest, friend, General Smuts.” 

In Australia the Brisbane Daily Mail explains that as any good 
“dominions statesman”? Genéral Smuts relies upon the con- 
stitution to give the fullest measure of national freedom within 
the Empire, and it adds: 

‘‘He is not an Imperial Federationist. He is not even an 
Imperialist in a sense that the word may be construed to imply 
a derogation of national power or right. He looks to the re- 
current Imperial Conferences as they at present exist to give all the 
opportunity that is needed to secure a full interchange of views 
between the Imperial authorities and the sister dominions. 
General Smuts reminds us of the altered status of the dominions 
that was involved when we became signatories to the Peace 
Treaty and covenanters to the League of Nations.. Assuming 
that the League of Nations ultimately establishes itself on the 
wide basis that was the concept of its creators, then the nations 
of the British Commonwealth will be fellow members of the 
League, and differences arising between them will be recogniz- 
able by the League; the constitutional control of the British 
Government, so far as it exists, will pass to the League. The 
British and Dominions Governments will, in effect, stand 
toward each other in no other relation than that of independent 
sovereign states, unless something to the contrary is expressly 
stated. Do we realize the possibility of such a new alinement? 
Clearly General Smuts does, and he preaches it.”’ 

The Adelaide Advertiser notes the significance of General 
Smuts’s argument to the Dutch that not the least serious of the 
consequences of secession would have been its demoralizing 
effect on the natives, ‘‘ whose devotion to the British connection 
is historieal,’’ and it remarks: 

“The 1,500,000 white inhabitants of the Union are outnum- 
bered four or five times over by the colored races. And the effect 
of disunion between the whites would not be limited to South 
Africa; it would extend to the whole of the Dark Continent, 
and might, indeed, compromise the Empire in India, where the 
maintenance of British prestige was never more vital than now.” 
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THE ATTACK ON THE WORLD’S HIGHEST 


HE PROPOSAL to send out a British expedition to the 
Himalayas to make the ascent of Mount Everest, the 
virgin peak as yet untrodden by human feet, is a timely 
reminder, says a writer in The Sphere (London), that there is yet 
scope for high adventures in the quest of the unknown. The 
expodition, whatever its 


peaks surpassing even Everest in height. In 1892 Sir Martin 
Conway climbed a nameless mountain, which he christened Pio- 
neer Peak (22,600 feet), in the Karakoram Mountains. Three 
years later the late Mr. A. F. Mummery and his party met with 
disaster while climbing Nanga Parbat (26,269 feet), the ad- 
venturers being overwhelmed, it is supposed, by an avalanche. 

In 1899 Dr. Hunter 





result, will awaken pub- 
lie interest in a sphere 
of geographical explora- 
tion which deserves full 
attention. We read 
further: 


‘“Mount Everest has 
two sponsors—the man 
who christened it, with- 
out having so much as 
set foot on its lowest 
slopes, and the man 
whose name it bears. 
It still awaits a con- 
queror. When the mili- 
tary engineers of old 
‘John Company’ were 
making their first geo- 
detic measurements of 
India’s vast regions the 
very existence of this 
king among mountains 
was unknown, to Euro- 
peans, atanyrate. The 
virgin peak was named 
after Sir George Everest 
in 1856, and for sixty- 
odd years it has re- 
mained a name—a mys- 
tery mountain, veiled 
in snow and sublime 
solitude. 

“The story of Mount 
Everest really begins 
with the great trigo- 
nometrical survey of 
India carried on by Sir 
George Everest and Sir 
Andrew Scott Waugh. 
It was Waugh—then a 
young officer of the Ben- 
gal Engineers—who first 
discovered the loftiest 
of the Himalayan peaks 
and named it in honor 


Photograph by International. * 
MOUNT EVEREST, “THE DOME OF THE WORLD.” 








Its peak, seldom photographed, is 29,141 feet above sea-level. 


Workman and his wife 
began that series of re- 
markable exploits in the 
Himalayan snows which 
have won them wide 
fame as explorers in high 
altitudes. Mrs. Fanny 
Bullock Workman es- 
tablished a world’s ree- 
ord for women-climbers 
by her ascent of 23,300 
feet on one of ths 
Nun Kun peaks, while 
Dr. Workman himself 
reached a height of 
23,392 feet. 

‘A still greater record 
was set up in 1907 by 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff, who 
ascended Mount Trisal 
(23,406 feet), in the 
Garhwal Himalayas, 
after an earlier attempt 
on Gurla Mandhata, 
where he twice reached 
a height of 22,000 feet, 
but was beaten by the 
treacherous snow and 
the peril of avalanches. 
All records in mountain- 
climbing were beaten, 
however, by the mem- 
orable exploit of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, 
who made a bold and 
well-equipped effort to 
seale Mount Godwin- 
Austen (28,278 feet)— 
a peak second only to 
Everest in height and 
grandeur and inaccessi- 
bility. The royal ex- 
plorer failed to reach 
the summit. Bad weath- 
er proved too much for 
him. But he achieved 
the wonderful height of 
24,600 feet—so far the 








of his chief. For years 
Waugh worked on his 
stupendous task, and altho the outbreak of the Mutiny hindered 
its progress for a while, he completed the first great survey of 
the Himalayas and fixt, as accurately as was then possible, the 
positions and the heights of seventy-nine mountains in that 
mighty range. The perilous nature of the operations may be 
realized from the fact that no fewer than forty European officers 
_ and assistants on Waugh’s staff of 150 died from sickness or 
mishap and were buried in the swampy forests. 

“Until the height of Mount Everest was ascertained—recent 
measurements have raised the first official figure of 29,002 
feet to 29,141 feet—geographers believed the Andes to be the 
loftiest mountain-range on earth, and Chimborazo the world’s 
highest peak—a circumstance which probably accounts for the 
indifference of Whymper and other famous climbers of an earlier 
day to the Himalayas. When Graham climbed nearly to the 
summit of Kabru (24,015 feet), southwest of Kangchenjunga, 
in 1883, he formed the opinion that in the farther Himalayas were 


world’s highest climb. 

‘* All these attacks on the Himalayas have been preliminary 
to the ultimate conquest of Mount Everest. Successive ex- 
plorers have cast longing eyes on the virgin peak, but none has 
ever penetrated within fifty miles of it. Col. C. H. Dudley 
Ryder—Sir Andrew Waugh’s successor of to-day in the post of 
Surveyor-General of India—is the only European who has 
looked on Everest at a distance of no more than sixty miles. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi tried hard, it is said, to induce the 
Indian Government to permit him to attempt the ascent of 
Everest, but without avail. 

‘Political, even more than physical, difficulties barred the 
project. Now that the political obstacles have been overcome, 
there remain immense physical difficulties, both of approach 
and ascent. It is clear from the statement of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
that Mount Everest is to be approached from the Tibet side, a 
route which offers, it is believed, greater possibilities of success 
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than any other. General Bruce, who has thirty years’ ex- 
perience of the Himalayas, regards the northern ridge as by far 
the most promising part yet seen, but all the approaches will 
first be explored by a reconnaissance party, which will probably 
set out in three months’ time. Next year the main climbing 
expedition will be sent out, organized, and officered by the 
Alpine Club, and equipped with all that science can provide for 
the successful conquest of the topmost pinnacle of the earth.” 





TO LET THE UNIONS BOSS THE JOBS 


HAT CAPITALISTS who wish work done by contract 
should deal directly with the workers, and that labor- 
unions should add labor superintendence to their other 
functions, is the somewhat radical suggestion of a Detroit 
architect, F. W. Fitzpatrick, writing in The Free Press of his 








“Well, what’s to keep the unions themselves out of the con- 
tracting game? Instead of fighting the employers, go in and 
compete with them in a business way, on a business basis. 

“For instance, a public buildirg is projected. First let the 
different trade-unions cooperate or join in their federated form 
and establish themselves as financially responsible, a body that 
ean enter into a valid, legal contract, sue and be sued. Then 
let that joint body submit a bid for the labor on that building 
(the materials and the subcontract shop-work to be supplied 
by the owning public body, the State or city, or through a con- 
tractor, or for that matter bought by the unions on a ‘cost- 
plus’ basis). Contractors employ experts who know just about 
what the labor will cost on any one project, so why should not 
the unions employ experts of like accomplishment? The bid is 
for all the labor in every trade that will be required. The specifi- 
cations must be standard and approved by the labor body, the 
nature and quality of the work to be amply covered and indi- 
cated by text and plans and not left to the will or whim of 
architect or superintendent, the 
work to be directed by foremen of 
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the different’ trades, appointed by 
the unions and working under the 
architect or engineer or superin- 
tendent regularly appointed by the 
State or the owner of the building. 

“*Then the men would be working 
for themselves; they would have a 
real interest inthe matter. Instead 
of keying down to the lowest de- 
nominator, as they are accused of 
doing now, the tendency would be 
for the men themse'ves to eradicate 
the slow and poky ones; the work 
would be done with a zip and a 
snap that would be of the greatest 
benefit to the job, the owner, and 
the workers.” 

The unions, Mr. Fitzpatrick fur- 
ther proposes, would pay the in- 
dividual workers a minimum weekly 
wage, then upon completion of the 
work, or at regular intervals, the 
profits would be divided among the 
men on some previously worked out 
certain 
turned into the union as a working 


basis, with a proportion 


eapital. When this became a sur- 
plus it should be divided by the 
union But 
a certain amount must always be 
available as a fund for hard times 


among its members. 





Reproduced by permission from ‘‘ The Sphere,"’ Copyrighted in the U. S. A. 
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PPROACHES 


Mr. Fitzpatrick is interested in the problem only 
as it affects the building trades. Economists tell us, he says, 
that last year the workers lost several hundred millions of 
dollars in wages, and the moneyed interests lost many hundred 
of millions more by strikes, lockouts, and such. And this year 
earpenters and bricklayers walk the streets, asking for labor 
with pick and shovel, while men with money are anxious and 
willing to build houses and schools, but don’t dare because they 
feel conditions are too uncertain. Mr. Fitzpatrick goes on: 


“‘Now. I have no panacea to offer that will eradicate all the 
wrinkles of this situation and ‘replace the gloom with resplendent 
light,’ and the suggestion I’m going to make may not be worth 
a whoop and certainly it is not a full-blown affair. It’s but the 
nub of an idea, and there’d be numerous details to work out to 
put it in smooth operation—if it is worth anything. 

“The notion is that labor enter the contract field itself. And 
I’m thinking only of one class of labor now, the building trades. 

“‘The men feel they’ve been exploited by contractors; they’re 
not getting their just dues nor a fair proportion of the profits 
of the game; they have a lot of grievances. The builders 
think they’re paying too high wages, the men are soldiering on 
them, and unions are too dictatoria! and make it so that the 
have no control over the operations. 


home eity. 


‘bosses’ 


TO MOUNT EVEREST. 


or subject to suit or to cover losses, 
He continues: 


‘For there may be losses. Estimators do make mistakes, 
and in the building game contractors are sometimes called upon 
to complete work at a loss. 

If the men go into that game they must expect like misfor- 
tunes, and their ‘capital’ will be there to cover it and the mini- 
mum wage to themselves. 

‘A thousand ‘buts’ present themselves to any such scheme. 
How can the men be kept at work on a job where a loss becomes 
certain. Who is going to say which man goes to which job? 
Who gets the snaps indoors and who works in the cold? All 
that sort of thing calls for a fine adjustment and a high caliber 
of discipline within the organized bodies. But contractors 
get the work done somehow; those same questions are solved 
or muddled through by them, and surely the unions can furnish 
the requisite brains to do as well. And some contractors grow 
rich, so why should not the contracting unions? And capital, 
a great amount of capital, is not all essential. Reliability, skill, 
and friends count for more than just money; and have not the 
unions reliability, skill, and friends? 

“‘Of course, this is just a plain business suggestion, assuming 
that the unions are willing to do business according to the rules 
and precedents our courts assume have been established and are 
ordinarily operative. I’m not thinking of Soviets nor the ‘new 
order,’ but of a certain tentative way of doing building as 
we’ve been accustomed to, with the workers as contractors.” 
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Mount Everest and other formidable Himalayan peaks, showing how their conquest will compare with existing mountain-climbing records. 


HAS STILL TO DO. 








ALL SNAKES DECLARED VENOMOUS 


ARMLESS SNAKES are like the far-famed snakes of 
Iceland—there are none. At least, this is the eonclu- 
sion of Dr. and Madame Phisalix, perhaps the greatest 
modern authorities on snake venom. In an artick summing up 
their extensive researches and appearing in Larousse Mensuel 
Illustré (Paris) their conclusions are summed up. The most 
remarkable is doubtless the discovery just noted—namely, that 
all serpents are venomous, and not only those supplied with 
poison-fangs. They find that both the blood and_ the saliva 
of all ophidians are more or Jess venomous, so that when their 
dentition is complete the saliva at once penetrates the minute 
wounds made by the teeth; hence so-called harmless species are 
really as dangerous as the fanged serpents. We read in a trans- 
lation made for The Scientific American Monthly (New York): 


“This venomous action has been thoroughly demonstrated 
by means of experiments made upon guinea-pigs, birds, small 
rodents, and even upon lizards, with the secretion from the 
parotid glands of certain Colubers (snakes classed as being non- 
venomous and including the common grass-snake). 

“But recent experiments have clearly proved the toxic action 
of the blood of Colubers, which is analogous to that of the 
serpents ordinarily known as venomous. A cubie centimeter of 
the serum of the smooth-skinned Coluber is capable of killing a 
frog in one hour and ten minutes, a sparrow in about the same 
time or five minutes more, and the guinea-pig in an hour and a 
half. The symptoms exhibited are stupor, paralysis of the 
respiratory apparatus, and muscular paralysis. 

“These researches show that our present classification of 
serpents is inexact. Madame Phisalix declares definitely: ‘The 
study of the venomous function is too general to be comprised 
within definite limits.’ 

‘‘Furthermore, it has been discovered that all the lower ver- 
tebrates are more or less venomous. Most fishes contain poison 
in small quantities. The researches made by W. Kopaczewski, 
in particular, have shown the toxic nature of the serum of the 
murenoid eel. 

“Venom is found even more generally among batrachians. 
Madame Phisalix has also studied these extensively, and she dis- 
tinguishes two sorts of glands among them, whose secretions 
are of different nature, viz., mucous venom and granular venom. 

**Mucous venom is that which is secreted by the mucous 
glands which are distributed over the entire body, being prin- 
cipally found upon the abdomen. It is colorless and venomous 
and acts upon the nerve centers. The water obtained merely 
by washing an ordinary edible green frog was sufficiently 
poisonous to kill two adult rabbits. 

“Granular venom is that furnished by the granular glands 
which are situated solely upon the back and upon which depend 
the parotid glands situated behind the head. They are much 


larger than the mucous glands. The granular venom found on 
the back of the terrestrial salamander is a very active poison 
for cats and dogs. The principal symptoms produced by it are 
hallucination, terror, salivation, vomiting, and convulsions. 
The venom of the common toad has a paralytic effect.”’ 

It will be noted, of course, that these venoms, like that of snakes, 
act only when introduced into the circulation, and not by being 
swallowed. The poison secreted by batrachians varies greatly 
that of the calamite toad 
On the other hand, both the common toad 
and the land-dwelling salamander produce a poison with fragrance 
of vanilla. The venom of the crested triton has the odor of 
horseradish, while that of the Japanese salamander resembles 
We read further: 


in odor. Some smell like garlic; 


smells like powder. 


that of salol. 


“The venom of batrachians passes from their poison-glands 
into their blood and is found even in their eggs. It disappears 
in the tadpoles and does not again appear until the glands are 
complete in the adult. There is enough venom in their blood 
to cause death to various animals when the serum is injected 
into their veins. But this venom is not present in the muscles, 
and this is why frogs’ legs are not only appetizing, but nutritious. 

‘** All venomous animals are immune to their own venom. The 
reason for this is that their blood contains two antagonistic 
substances, mucous venom and granular venom, which neutral- 
ize each other. The venom of batrachians is poisonous to man 
only when injected in his veins, which can only be done in the 
laboratory. In nature these creatures are not only inoffensive 
and interesting, but also very useful through their destruction 
of insects.” 





MORE QUEER PHONOGRAPHS—Referring to the article 
on ‘‘finger-nail’’ and other odd phonographs in a recent issue of 
Tue Digest, Henry E. 


writes us that an ordinary needle, inserted through the crown 


Elrod, an engineer, of Dallas, Tex., 


of a derby hat and placed on the revolving record of a phono- 
graph, will reproduce with audibility sufficient to fill a large 


drawing-room. He goes on: 


“In this connection an experiment, which might be well 
worth trying out, is that of hearing through the teeth. If a 
hardwood stick, about three inches long, with one end sharpened, 
is held between the teeth and the pointed end held against the 
record, if the ears are stopt tightly with the fingers, the record 
will be produced with amazing results. Altho the writer has 
not seen this experiment tried by a deaf person, he is of the 
opinion that many people afflicted with deafness, who can not 
hear an ordinary sound, could enjoy the phonograph in this 
manner. The writer would like, very much, to hear of this 
experiment being tried by the deaf, for if it should be a success, 
it would open up an avenue of pleasure for a great many who 
2an not now enjoy the phonograph.” 
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COURT BLUNDERS IN PATENT CASES 


“fA\HE AUTHORITY WHO GRANTS A PATENT must 
know both the law and the mechanical principle of the 
thing on which he passes. The judge who sits in a 
patent case need know only the law; he may be as ignorant of 
mechanies, physics, and chemistry as a day-laborer. This is 
working great injustice to inventors, says C. A. P. Turner, of 
Minneapolis, writing in Cement and Engineering News. Mr. 
Turner asserts, in a letter to THe Dicest, that a modern trial 
for infringement has all the characteristics of a Salem trial for 
witcheraft in Colonial days, the guilt or innocence of the party 
being determined by the unscientific belief of those who adjudge 
the ease. In the field of elasticity and strength of materials 
alone, in which Mr. Turner is an expert, he says that fifteen to 
nineteen times out of twenty our courts of appeal are in error, 
and that nearly all of these instances constitute reversals of the 
deliberate opinion of the technically trained examiners of the 
United States Patent Office. Is it any.wonder, he asks, that 
there is so much dissatisfaction with our patent system? He 
refers particularly to a recent decision in which he says the 
eourt found that reenforcement in a conerete slab had the same 
effect, wherever it might be placed. We read: 


“Looking at the matter from the standpoint of public interest, 
such a decision contains the same potential menace to public 
safety that a derelict mine presents when adrift in a steamship 
lane. The decision holds, in fact, that putting the steel in the top 
of the floor is the plain mechanica! equivalent of putting it in the 
bottom. The distribution of this decision broadeast might 
readily cause a not overbright foreman to conclude that the 
eourt actually knew something about the matter, and to reverse 
the position of the steel in the engineer’s design from the bottom 
to the top, where it should not be, thereby menacing the safety 
of workmen or perhaps killing a dozen or more of them. 

“The public indeed needs the protection of a competent 
patent Court of Appeals. The only objection which has been 
urged against such court by United States Congressmen and 
Senators is that it would be expensive. The Government, 
however, is supposed to look after the interest of the whole people 
in a businesslike manner. Not by that kind of efficiency which 
is sometimes termed saving at the spigot and losing at the bung. 
The saving of a few dollars in the salaries of a competent court 
at the expense of the public where an erroneous decision of a 
single court where the judges receive a salary of $7,500 a year 
or thereabouts may cost the public at large a quarter or a half- 
million, is just that particular kind of economy which appeals 
too often to Congressmen and Senators. It may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that the public is fleeced ten times 
the amount in dollars and cents every year by erroneous deci- 
sions on seientifie questions in patent cases that is taken from 
them by the entire fraternity of bank-robbers, burglars, and hold- 
up artists through the country at large. 

“The potential danger of decisions like that above noted 
points clearly to the fundamental defect of the present system. 
The determination in law of scientific questions is based upon 
belief in the mere hunch or impression of the court as to the 
credibility of the witness. No attempt is supposed to be made 
analytically to apply fundamental mechanical laws and truths 
which have been developed from a scientific beginning at the 
time of Archimedes by the greatest mathematicians and phi- 
losophers which the world has produced since. Advantage is 
taken of the analytical application of these principles by every 
business and scientific man. Only in law are such questions 
settled by the dark-age method of belief rather than reason. 

“The courts to-day have in methods advanced little over the 
tribunal which held it a legal fact, against Galileo, that the sun 
revolves around the earth every twenty-four hours because they 
eould accept the evidence of their eyes to the truth of this 
phenomenon. 

“Mechanical truth is, infact, commonly hidden, and because 
it does not appear on the surface our courts commonly rob 
the man who from the scientific standpoint is ahead of his 
time. They reward the failure, penalize the success, and bring 


such discredit upon the United States patent by, so doing that 
to-day no matter how thoroughly a grant has been contested 
in the Patent Office, it is looked upon as such a speculative 
title that it does not constitute a safe investment for the con- 
servative man of means.” 









A-REVOLUTIONARY RUDDER 


RUDDER THAT WILL NOT ONLY ENABLE the 
A vessel to which it is attached to stop within its own 

length or to turn suddenly at right angles, but even to 
go astern without reversing the engines, has been brought to this 
country by a Scotch inventor, Alexander MeNab, who has a 
factory at Bridgeport, Conn. This new departure in rudders— 
mechanisms which almost alone among marine devices have 
practically not changed since the days of the. ancients—is 
described by Arnold Prince in The Tribune (New York). Mr. 
Prince tells us that in a demonstration given near the Columbia 
Yacht Club in the Hudson River the spectators were treated to 
the unique spectacle of a motor-driven vessel coming to a full 
stop without shutting down or reversing its power, and then 
actually going astern without altering the rotation of its 


propeller. He writes: 
@ 

“Driven ahead, the eraft backed off, and then, as if to add 
further fantasies to the marvel, began to revolve on its own 
axis, or, as one frivolously minded observer put it, ‘do the 
shimmy.’ Up and down the river the strangely acting vessel 
went, racing ahead, stopping, turning, and backing, acting 
for all the world as if possest by a demon bent on making 
display of its mischievousness. 

““As to what such an invention as claimed by MeNab would 
mean to the water-borne commerce of the world will appear 
on a moment’s reflection. Collisions such as sent the Titanic 
to the bottom could easily be averted, and accidents and loss 
of life caused by one ship striking another materially reduced. 

“The big ocean steamships, which can now maneuver in 
narrow waters only when assisted by tugs, could make port 
with little outside assistance and reach their piers almost, if not 
entirely, under their own steam. 

“Battle-ships carrying the rudder could turn sharply and 
dash off at right angles when oceasion demanded, and the entire 
science of fighting at sea would be revolutionized. 

“‘In England, MeNab asserts, the success of the device has 
been demonstrated, and many vessels up to 8,000 tons register 
already are equipped with it. 

“The rudder of which McNab has the American rights is 
not his own patent—altho he is an inventor—but that of J. G. A. 
Kitchen, of Liverpool, England. It is known as the ‘Kitchen 
Maneuvering and Reversing Rudder’ and has been in existence 
for some time, altho, McNab says, the fact was kept secret 
during the war because of the assistance it might have given to 
the enemy. 

‘‘The Kitchen rudder consists of two curved deflectors which 
when closed resemble a huge cup, the mouth of which faces the 
stern of the ship. For purposes of popular understanding, it 
might be described this way: 

‘**Suppose you were to take an orange and, after cutting it in 
two, scrape out the pulp from one of the halves. You would 
then have a hollow object resembling a hemisphere. Divide 
the hemisphere exactly in two by passing the knife vertically 
through the center and you have the two curved deflectors of 
the Kitchen rudder. 

“Join the halves of the hemisphere by running a darning- 
needle through the tips, so that the halves pivot at top and 
bottom on a common center, and you have a fairly good model 
of the completed device. 

‘In operation the rudder is fixt just aft of the propeller, where 
it not only acts as a drag in case of need, but is in the path of 
the wash cast up by the revolving blades. The rudder halves 
are left wide open when the vessel is going full speed ahead and 
closed when it is being brought to a stop, or reversed. 

“The principle upon which the rudder works is that when 
it is closed it not only retards the forward movement of the 
ship because of its scoop formation, but by receiving the back- 
ward flow of waters thrown off by the propeller actually forces 
the vessel to reverse its direction. In other words, the rudder 
receives the full force of the power normally employed to drive 
the ship ahead. The vessel is turned to left or right by changing 
the angle at which the flow from the propeller is driven through 
the rudder. 

‘As it will be seen from this that the strain upon the rudder 
would be terrific, especially if it were employed in an effort to 
stop and reverse such a huge carrier, say, as the Mauretania, one 
of the first questions occurring to an investigator is, Wouldn’t 
the rudder tear away? Suddenly stopping such a vast traveling 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD-——-RUDDERS PARALLEL. 





A RUDDER THAT MAY REVOLUTIONIZE NAVIGATION. 






FULL SPEED ASTERN-——RUDDERS CLOSED. 








mountain as a modern ocean-liner or a first-class battle-ship is no 
child’s play and means encountering a frightful amount of 
resistance, but McNab had no doubts on this seore when I 
interviewed him.” 


In England, McNab said, the success of the rudder had been 
proved beyond question, but tests in the United States had 
been conducted mostly with a boat of his own—a motor- 
The offi- 
last and 
The 


cruiser, thirty-six feet in length, called the Violet. 
Bridgeport was held on September 27 
by Commander G. A. Bisset, U.S. N. 


cial trial at 


Was witnessed 


writer continues: 


“On that oceasion the Violet was sent ahead at full speed, 
which was about ten miles an hour. Then, at the order, the 
rudder was closed, and the craft brought to a dead stop in its 
own length. The time for this maneuver was 101}% seconds. 

“One of the claims made for the rudder is that through its 
use a vessel is not only able to stop in about its own length, but 
to revolve on its own axis (that is, without making a forward 
sweep as in the case of craft not thus equipped), and the next 
feat attempted at the Bridgeport exhibition was this one. 

“The official record showed that the vessel made a complete 
rotation on its own axis in 1 minute and 5 seconds. 

‘*Demonstrations also were made in support of the claim that 
when closed the rudder will cause a vessel to go astern, altho 
the engines are driving it full speed ahead. 

“The Violet was sent full speed ahead and the rudder was 
closed. The craft stopt in iis own length, and then, without a 
change in the motors, began to go astern, altho by no means at 
the speed attained when going ahead. The maximum speed 
sternward, the record shows, was 214 miles an hour, which, while 
not impressive, was ‘believed sufficient for the handy operation 
of the boat.’ 

‘IT am convinced from the test that the rudder will do what is 
claimed on small vessels up to fifty feet in length at least,’ one 
who witnessed the trials in an official capacity said. ‘As to its 
value for large ships, of the size, say, of the transatlantic ships, 
| can’t say.’ 

‘‘But MeNab insisted that he had no such doubts as to the 
larger craft, and in support of his position submitted a diagram 
of one oceangoing cargo vessel that was being fitted in England 
with the rudder. This carrier, according to the diagram, is 
325 feet long and has a displacement of 7,800 tons. 

*** As I have said, the size of the vessel makes no difference,’ 
MeNab went on. 

“The action is largely hydraulic, and there is no sudden 
pull on the mechanism such as might tear it from its fasten- 
ings. It would be as easy to bring the Mauretania to a stop 
in her own length as it is the Violet, and with no more strain or 
danger.’”’ 


REPOPULATING FRANCE 


HE FRENCH GOVERNMENT appears to have learned 
at last, says a writer in the “‘Men and Things’ depart- 
ment of American Medicine (New York), that there are 
two ways of building up its diminished population, by produc- 
tion and by salvage, by encouraging indiscriminate raising of 
large families, and by a systematic effort to save the lives of 
those children already born and doomed to die in their infancy 


through lack of proper care. He goes on: 


“Since the armistice, the French authorities have issued fre- 
quent and almost hysterical appeals to the heads of families, 
have offered prizes and premiums for the greatest number of 
children, have done everything in their power to increase the 
population by the encouragement of production. The mischief 
of this short-sighted policy has been pointed out more than once 
in these columns. But now some of the more intelligent leaders 
of the movement have discovered that there is a more fertile 
field, a more logical course for their efforts, that tho the war made 
serious inroads on the population, there is a permanent and 
graver factor that is threatening the country—infant mortality. 
A high medical authority has come out with the statement that 
Franee can add 100,000 to its population annually if infant 
mortality were cut down. And he adds that the task is not a 
difficult one. The death-rate of infants within their first year 
in France hovers between 15 per cent. and 20 per cent. Among 
illegitimate children and those abandoned by their parents the 
rate is as high as 45 per cent. During the war France lost in all 
1,700,000 men, but since 1914 the population of France has been 
reduced by 4,000,000. The war is, therefore, not the chief 
factor in depopulation. The high death-rate, particularly 
among children, is responsible for the bulk of the loss. The 
result is that the more intelligent element among the public is 
beginning to ask itself why it should raise large families if their 
lives are not assured by the utmost efforts on the part of the 
Government which demands them. The Ministry of Health, 
in response to this new tendency, has opened a large maternity 
hospital and is providing funds for another. The existing laws 
giving allowances and special privileges to expectant and con- 
valescent mothers are to be altered so as to give pregnant wives 
a longer period of preparation and a longer period of rest after 
childbirth. Efforts are also to be made to surround the new- 
born infants with every possible protection against disease and 
death. In short, a very vigorous effort is to be made to increase 
the population of France through salvage rather than through 
production. Such a course is highly commendable. It is more 
intelligent than the visionless exhortation to multiply like the 
sands of the ocean. That was well enough in Biblical days, but we 
are living in a different age and under different conditions to-day, 
an age and conditions which call for more far-sighted methods.” 
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“THE FOUR HORSEMEN” RIDE ON THE SCREEN 


that even our losses do not help us to achieve; but a mov- 
ing picture may. Ibdfiez’s novel of ‘‘The Four Horse- 
men,” read probably in all the four corners of our land, has 
entered upon its film life, and, so says the New York World, ‘‘ will 
be ‘seen by the whole world with a wringing of hearts and a 
resolute determination that wars must cease to be.’”’ No time 


KK. tistere THE WAR IN MIND seems to take an effort 








MADARIAGA, THE CENTAUR, 


In days of his prime. when he was building up a fortune in 
Argentina to be destroyed in France by the Germans. A figure from 
Ibéiiez’s “‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 











appears like the present to be a fitting one for such a resolution, 
when statesmen seem toying just as recklessly with the agencies 
of destruction that they, indeed, are safely protected from. 
Had we had in 1913 what the Metro Company now furnishes us, 
“*painted so colorfully and so brutally,’’ The World questions if we 
would ever have had a war. 


“Tt does not amuse. It does not necessarily entertain. At 
times it even renders us sad. But always it enlightens and 
burns deep into the mind of men and women the awful results of 
hatred among men. 

**As the four horsemen gallop wildly on through the mists of 
the play, symbolizing conquest, famine, disease, and death, there 
comes a quietness akin to death itself, and those who see if are 
carried back to those days when war was not merely a picture.” 


An observer of the first performance in New York declared that 
in Paris the picture would create a riot. Perhaps it may even re- 
vive our flagging interest in the suffering peoples of Europe. 
Considered as kinetic photography, says the New York Times: 


** Altho it has a good deal of the wordiness, erratic tempo, and 
illogical emphasis common to screen adaptations of printed 
stories, it is nevertheless distinguished from many other works of 
its kind by genuine cinematographic qualities. It is made, if 
not entirely, at least in large part, of telling moving pictures. 
Many of its scenes are the result of fine photography and, better 
still, fine cinematography. Rex Ingram, the director of the pro- 
duction, is among those who believe that principles of painting 
and seulpture should be applied to motion-pictures, and scenes in 
‘The Four Horsemen’ are concrete illustrations of what the 
application of these principles means. Evidently Mr. Ingram’s 
exprest ideas are not merely subjects of idle conversation with 
him. He tries to do what he says ought to be done. His pic- 
tures, for example, are smooth and soft, and yet as distinct as the 
sharpest photography could make them; they are effectively 


. lighted; and their dramatic as well as purely pictorial value, is 


seen in moving and still objects. Mr. Ingram must have devoted 
much time and thought to composition, and in a number of 
instances he has achieved something different and better than 
materials at the disposal of other directors and frequently used 
by them in the last few years. For example, there is a scene 
of troops marching through a French village, which is scarcely 
a new subject at this postwar date, yet Mr. Ingram has pre- 
sented it with new effectiveness by breaking the main line of 
march of the troops and occasionally diverting from it com- 
panies and squads of’men. Thus he has given fluidity and 
unity to his whole scene instead of dividing it into two still 
pictures as a continuous column of men moving in a straight 
line or simple curve would do—and often has done in other 
photoplays. 

‘**Mr. Ingram has made many eloquent motion-pictures. This 
means that, altho the spectator now and then has the impression 
that the photoplay is simply the novel splendidly illustrated, this 
impression is dissipated as often as it is formed by scenes and 
successions of scenes which speak for themselves, tell their part 
of the narrative in their own language without the aid of words. 
The execution of the citizens of Villeblanche, for example, is done 
in pure cinematography, and is one of the most impressive in- 
cidents of the story. In bringing the symbolic Four Horsemen 
into the photoplay Mr. Ingram again has done his work cinemat- 
ographically, and with such a discerning sense of the unreal 
in reality that what might easily have been banal or incongruous 
has become a pervading and leavening part of the picture.” 


In the present instance the photoplay has been cast ‘‘with a 
clear eye for types and acting ability’’: 

‘‘The characters used primarily to give color to the picture— 
South-American natives, Spanish, French, and German specimens 
—are all strikingly individualized, and those who have the more 
extensive réles not only look their parts, but act them intelligibly, 
especially Rudolph Valentino as the young Julio, Joseph 


Swickard as old Don Marcelo, Alice Terry as Marguerite, Alan‘ 


Hale as Karl von Hartrott, and Nigel de Brulier as Tchernoff, the 
Russian mystic. 

‘*Many will want to know, of course, how closely the photoplay 
resembles the book, and they may be assured that it is, on the 
whole, a faithful and appreciative translation of what Blasco 
Ibafiez wrote. There have been changes, some necessary or wise, 
others capricious, but June Mathis, who made the scenario, has 
followed the main trend and thought of the novel. All things 
considered, she has done a difficult job well. There have been 
omissions, of course, as all of the book could not be put into a 
film of reasonable length, but the part of the story that is its 
reason for existence, the latter section dealing with the war, has 
been treated adequately and in the intense spirit of the original. 
The section dealing with South-American life has been only 
sketched, tho vivildy in spots, and its chief character, the old 
centaur, Madariaga, has just been mentioned in passing, so to 
speak. The love-affair between Julio and Marguerite and the 
character of Tchernoff have been considerably idealized, and the 
death of Julio has been made more melodramatic than it was in 
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the novel. Also the spiritistic element, absent from the book, has 
been introduced into the photoplay, and another innovation, 
much less justifiable, is the bringing in of a pet monkey which has 
been made to act as if he definitely understands and sympathizes 
with the moods and situations of the human beings around him. 
Of course, trained animals do not do this, and the tricks of the 
monkey are simply broad comedy, entirely out of harmony with 
the rest of the story. It was felt, no doubt, that ‘comic relief’ 
was desirable in so serious a work, and accordingly the incon- 
gruous animal was dragged in to supply the missing ingrediehts, 
but the added stuff does not accomplish the first business of an 
ingredient, which is to mix with the other ingredients of a com- 
pound. It is too bad that.the adapters felt called wpon to mon- 
key with their material. 

‘When all is said about ‘The Four Horsemen,’ however, the 
central fact remains that it is an exceptionally well-done adap- 
tation of a novel and an extraordinary motion-picture work to 
boot.” 


The New York Tribune points out that— 


“The spectacle of the Beast and the four horsemen—Conquest, 
War, Famine, and Death—is the outstanding factor in the picture. 
The Beast is a spiked monstrosity belching forth fire and smoke. 
Each horseman is more terrible in aspect than the one before. 
Riding together, they make a startling and haunting picture and 
pave the way for the war-scenes that follow. The effect of the 
galloping horsemen is heightened by the musical accompaniments. 

“There is much of the war in ‘The Four Horsemen.’ All the 
old stirring scenes of Paris getting under arms and men march- 
ing for the front that people have tired of seeing. This is not 
allowed to drag, however, for the action is swift and impetuous 
and the human interest is strong. Ib4fiez’s characters in them- 
selves are sufficiently pronounced in type to sustain close 
observation.” 


It is the ‘‘pathos of distance’ that stirs those who see the 
Metro film now shown to crowded houses at the Lyric Theater, 
New York, and The MorningTelegraph (New York) thinks thag— 


“‘Tt is right and proper that the greatest of war-pictures should 
come over two years after the war is over. The patriotism 
that swept the world in 1914 and 1915 has been turned into 
eynicism by bungling~peace delegates, by exposures of money 
wasted on aircraft equipment and armament, and by squabbling 
politicians. But the nerves of the public are still sensitive to the 
emotionalism of a period that becomes more momentous as it 
looms further into the background of the calendar.” 


For those who find statistics impressive we add some from 
The Exhibitor’s Trade Review: 


“The screen version of Vicente Blasco Ibéfiez’s epochal novel 
took more than six months to complete. 

‘‘Upward of 12,000 persons were engaged in the undertaking. 

‘**More than 125,000 tons of masonry, steel, lumber, furniture, 
and shrubbery—in excess of the materials used in the Woolworth 
Building—were used in constructing the massive settings for the 
colossal spectacle. 

‘*An entire French village, capable of housing 6,000 souls, was 
put up and then destroyed before the camera lens. 

‘*Every house in this village was finished throughout, instead 
of being a ‘front.’ 

‘“*A costume factory was erected on the Metro studio grounds 
for ‘dressing’ the production. 

*“An armory and two machine-shops were incidentals of the 
other building operations. 

**More than 500,000 feet of raw film were exposed in the taking 
of the picture, which when shown on the screen will not exceed 
12,000 feet. 

‘“‘Fourteen camera men were employed to ‘shoot’ the big 
scenes from every angle, and Rex Ingram, the director, at times 
had fourteen directors assisting him. 

‘Field kitchens and a complete commissary organization were 
required to feed the army of 12,500 persons engaged on the pro- 
duction. 

“‘A complete telephone system was installed for the use of the 
director while handling some of the great scenes. He was in 
constant touch with his assistants, scattered on posts over 
several miles of terrane. 

“ A collection of art treasures from galleries and private sources, 
valued beyond price, was used in dressing the handsome interior 

. settings. The insurance alone on these art works was $375,000. 
‘The cast interpreting the réles contains two dozen principal 
players, who in other productions would be rated as stars.” 
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OUR NEW “BOOTLEGGING FICTION” 


HE NEW ORDER OF LETTERS may possibly 
outlive the morituri salutamus of the old represented by 


William Allen White; but it is still a question which will 
die first. Mr. White seems to give in with a fine gesture, but 
we see a tongue in the cheek, nevertheless. ‘‘Gone are the 
days when our hearts were young and gay,” he chants, thinking 
of American literature from the first days of Mr. Howells to 
the mid-career of Booth Tarkington. They and the writers in 








JULIO WHEN UNDER MADARIAGA'S TUTELAGE. 


The hero of “The Four Horsemen” in the Metro film impersonated 
by Rudolph Valentino. Shown here during his South-American 
days when his grandfather taught him the arts of a reckless life. 











between all “let themselves go; they believed in the emotions.” 
“As children and youths they had come through the sixties, 
seventies, and eighties, and they had seen the physical miracle 
which populated the Mississippi Valley, the Mountain States, 
and the Pacific coast. They marveled at it; they frankly 
admired it, even if they almost invariably made villains of the 
community captains who did the job; the railway builders, the 
timber thieves, the bankers, the public-utility magnates, the 
mine-operators, the land speculators.’’ These were the villains 
who revolted the souls of their creators, while they drew their 
heroes as the embodiment of the ‘‘courage and faith and devo- 
tion of the people to the American spirit of progress.” Of 
course, says Mr. White in The New Republic, ‘‘this spirit was 
puritanism in a new dress—puritanism which is the consecration 
of the economic main chance as a moral issue.”” But—and here 
we have the cat out of the bag—‘‘‘ Main Street’ is of the new 
order. And the new order is here’’: 


“The story-teller under the old order may as well ‘learn of 
her ways and be wise.’ Ten years ago it was fashionable to 
write stories which dramatized the wisdom of the ages, as it is 
reflected in the Ten Commandments, the beatitudes, and the 
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Golden Rule. ‘Ten years ago virtue was rewarded—in one way 
or another, either by raw material bonbons or frothy spiritual 
satisfactions. Ten years ago vice was punished either by death 
or remorse or spiritual atrophy. To-day ‘Doc’ Kennicott takes 
his night off, bats his eyes at the domestic environment next 
morning for an tineasy moment, and that’s all. We have moved, 
during the war, ‘somewhere east of Suez!’ We are no longer 
interested in ‘nice people.’ It is no longer popular to hang 
their dirty linen upon the line and let its embroideries and filmy 
grace make amends for its exposure. We must write of the 
men who fresco the railing around the area-way leading down 
to the ‘Bonton barber-shop,’ and our sordid literary laundry 
exposes the ‘short and simple’ flannels ‘of the poor’—mostly 
red! But above all we must not be sorry for the poor. We 
must not be sorry for any one. Pride under the new dis- 
pensation is bad enough; pride in the town, pride in the State, 
pride in the country, pride in the heroie patience of humanity; 
pride in the slow groping of mankind through the dark toward 
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good periodical souse, longs for the splash of the vanished tear. 
the cramp of the throat that. is limp. 
“And here is a curious natural reaction: We are developing 
a@ group of literary bootleggers, obliging artists who slip the 
emotional hooch to us in queer packages. Take Zona Gale, 
Of course, Miss Gale once distilled tears along with the rest of 
her elders. Her ‘Friendship Village,’ of the first decade of the 
century, was as wet as Milwaukee. But in ‘Birth,’ her book 
of two years ago, the dry movement was clearly in evidence; not 
a sparkling tear in four hundred beautiful crystalline pages, 
Then came Miss Gale’s ‘Miss Lulu Bett,’ which on the face of 
it would fool any Volstead agent. Even Mencken could smell 
nothing on Miss Lulu’s virgin breath in the book. But it’s 
there; glory be—it’s surely there! The good old stuff is con- 
eealed in Miss Lulu Bett’s calico skirt and the hussy is in New 
York, and in a theater on Forty-eighth Street amid the smartest 
set of the Avenue smarties, peddling contraband, lacrimal 
fluid shamelessly in the play—even more shamelessly than it is 
dispensed in the Lulu Bett book. 








A FILM SCENE ON THE 








MARNE. 


Villeblanche, the village near Don Marcello’s castle, feels the first shock of the German invasion. 


In the play the tears are all in 
the humor—a curious but con- 
venient place to carry then. 
The comedy. will break your 
heart as surely as the pathos in 
‘The Old Homestead’ or ‘East 
Lynne.’ But Miss Gale goes 
blandly around in literary dry 
circles looking as innocent as a 
eat full of canary. And while 
Miss Gale has left the old tear- 
mixers, she peddles a secret sor- 
row in Miss Lulu Bett, and winks 
the other eye to Edna Ferber 
and her former leaky pals with 
commendable joy. She is fool- 
ing the dry agents. ...... 
“Floyd Dell’s ‘Moon-Calf,’ 
which is bone dry, evidently is 
to be followed by a sequence 
story. Possibly ‘The Bull,’ if 
that is to be its logical title, may 
find how to get around the law, 
and we may have an American 
school of bootlegging fiction. In 
that day the dear old emotional 
hooze-fighters of the time, when 
a silent social tear was no crime 
in our literature and our drama, 
may slip back into respectable 
company. In the meantime the 
old crowd will watch with 
mounting hopeful interest the 
shy adventure out of puritanical 
literalism and dry naturalism 








justice, toward that bungling institutionalized kindness called 
democracy—bah, that’s the delusion of the cheerful idiot! 
But bad as pride is, wicked and weak as it may be, it is infinitely 
preferable to pity. 

**So we have witnessed the coming of a new school of fiction, 
in which enthusiasm, humor, and pathos are as old-fashioned 
as the bustle and the hired mourner! We psychoanalyze our 
subjects in fiction under an anesthetic; they don’t writhe; 
blood indicates bad technique! And as for tears—”’ 


Mr. White discerns a ‘“‘literary Volstead Act’? which has 
dried up “‘the Silent Tear which once glittered upon the pages 
of American fiction,” and he points out the ‘‘ Pussyfoot”’: 


“Probably the Mencken group was the dry league that closed 
our literary tear-ducts. But whoever did it, the new books and 
plays of the new men who write of our national life are absolutely 
waterproof. Edgar Lee Masters harrows our hearts, but with- 
out even the use of the knife. It’s dry surgery. Sherwood 
Anderson, in ‘Winesburg, Ohio,’ and in ‘Poor White,’ gets away 
with every sort of cruelty and oppression to his heroes and per- 
forms every sort of literary malpractice upon his heroines. We 
observe the flinching of his curst creatures with merely scientific 
interest. We even pin up, in the laboratory, the supprest sex 
emanations of Scott Fitzgerald’s kids without releasing a tem- 
perature. It is all impersonal—this grief and pain and passion 
of the fiction writers in our new dry era. Yet, somehow, a 
middle-aged mid-Victorian with natural emotions, who likes a 


which ‘Miss Lulu Bett’ is mak- 
ing into poignant comedy. If she runs the blockade—the law 
won’t hold us. In another year we’ll all go out on one big proud 
pathetic toot—and we'll drown Mencken and Van Wyck Brooks, 
Waldo Frank and Nathan at the town pump.” 


Mr. White remembers his salute, but thrusts his. tongue even 
harder inside the cheek: 


‘*These are probably vain hopes. We must not fool ourselves. 
The old order is passing; the new is well under way. The star 
of empire, which once rested over Indianapolis and all points 
west, has been put back half a thousand miles and now illumines 
a shining area bounded on the east by the Brevoort, on the 
north by the Civic Club, on the west by Greenwich Village, 
and on the south by Anthony Comstock! Here the new Ebene- 
zer has been raised! It will do no good to rail at the new dis- 
pensation, to hoot at ‘Nietzsche and Mencken and god’ with a 
small ‘g.’ We only show our green eyes when we lift them in 
supplication to a providence that has been junked by our 
youngers and betters asking for the Restoration. So ‘gone 
are the days when our hearts were young and gay—’ 

***We who are about to die salute you!’”’ 


Here is the mainspring of the world’s oldest tragedy, says 
Mr. White. ‘To fight for change, to establish it firmly and 
then see it fall before inevitable change.” He quotes Mr. 
H. G. Wells for a text: ‘‘The fear of youth is the beginning of 


wisdom.” 











WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS 
DON’T KNOW 


ERNARD SHAW once proposed for a school curriculum 

instruction in looking up trains in a railway guide. 

The practical value of that and other seemingly simple 
forms of instruction is proved by a recent inquiry into what 
college students know. The results as given in The Atlantic 
Monthly (March), by Prof. Paul V. West, of the University of 
Wisconsin, reveal mainly what they don’t know, and if re- 
produced in the form of statements made by the students would 
doubtless constitute a choice collection of ‘‘howlers.”’ But 
merely viewing the matter as an opportunity for laughter would 
be taking a serious subject too lightly. As Professor West 
apprizes us, ‘‘an information test recently given to a good-sized 
representative college group 
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of Maine, and one would find, not without surprize, that Massa- 
chusetts, instead of Connecticut, claims the honor of harboring 
‘the Hub.’ Such are the educational possibilities of travel. Our 
Tokyo-bound friends would in the same manner perhaps en- 
counter a bona-fide Koréan in the course of their oriental travels, 
and henceforth be led to classify him as a biped of. the genus 
homo rather than a quadruped of some mysterious ¢reation.” 

Literature is a kind of grab-bag in the minds of our college 
students. Thirteen per cent. thought of Darwin as a literary 
master and not a scientist, and fifteen per cent. thought of John 
Wesley as in the same category. The right contents of the bag 
have their colers mixed: 

“We ought not to blame too harshly that ten per cent. who 
give Poe the credit for writing ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ or the four 
who attribute it to Kipling; for, after all, the title is suggestive 
of the temper of either rather than of a mild man like Hawthorne. 
Fifty-eight out of a hundred students do not read periodicals and 





chosen at random from among 
the different classes and sexes 
revealed such interesting facts 
regarding the content of their 
minds as to stimulate some con- 
cern on the part of their instrue- 
tors, and, in the case of a few at 
least, to suggest a problem: as 
well as insinuate a doubt.”’ Here 
is what was discovered in part: 


“Simple biological facts that 
are supposed to be in common 
knowledge and parlance are out- 
side the mental realm of many of 
the college students or are con- 
fused within it. Four per cent. 
of them would be willing to ask a 
dairyman if his cows are Leg- 
horns. And when we discover 
that six per. cent. do not know 
what an artichoke is, while six 
more assert it to be a fish, three 
a lizard, and one, no doubt think- 
ing of the strangling powers 
(choke) of a boa-constrictor, 
claims it as denoting a snake, 
we can not but wonder in what 
world these sixteen per cent. 
received their information—or 
lack of it. But we receive areal 
shock when we discover that a 
chameleon is voted a member of 
the bird, insect, and fish families 
by twenty-three per cent., four 
per cent., and four per cent. of 
the group, respectively; while 
another thirteen per cent. give 


HOW 


In the screen version of 








THE 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,"’ Don Marcello Desnoyers pleads in 
vain for his possessions collected for his Marne chiteau. 


GERMAN ARMY TOOK 


POSSESSION. 
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up the problem of classification 
as a thing impossible; so that one can safely say that only a 
little over one-half of the number really know that a chameleon 
is a reptile that changes its color but not its genus. Thirty per 
cent. do not know the location of the thyroid gland, and either 
refuse to detail their ignorance concretely, or place it indis- 
criminately in the shoulder, head, or abdomen, that handy 
receptacle for all physiological x’s and y’s. One daring soul 
even had the audacity to state that rubber is made of hides. 
‘‘Geography does not make any better showing; in fact, even a 
lower grade of recognition is here exhibited. It need not affect 
the world’s happiness greatly if a certain third of our student 
body would take a liner for China if their destination were Tokyo, 
for the name of this oriental city does sound Chinesey, and it is a 
personal matter, anyway; and, besides, this method of instruc- 
tion would be effective and according to sound pedagogical 
principles. But it would be a decided affront to some of our 
time-honored American institutions if they should learn that out 
of one hundred students who wish to attend Yale University, 
four would have to look in the atlas to know what part of the 
world they were bound for, while six would purchase railway 
fares for Ithaca and thirty-six would proceed blithely on their 
way to Cambridge. But once arrived in New England, two of 
them would be forced to the discovery that Boston is not a city 





newspapers enough to know Arthur Brisbane as a journalist, 
some forty-three preferring to classify him as a comic artist, 
actor, or athlete. 5 

‘*When college students do not recognize the names or places 
of production of commonly advertised commodities, such as 
shoes, automobiles, tobaccos, typewriters, movie actresses, and 
the like, it is of concern chiefly to the advertising manager whose 
business it is to get such information across; but as a matter of 
protection to the repute of the few great ones of our generation, 
why not periodically lead the college student through art-galleries, 
chambers of state, and halls of fame, so that none of them would 
be unfamiliar, say, with the name and work of Rodin, rather 
than have fifty-eight per cent. classify him as a painter, com- 
poser, or poet? 

‘*Why not diamonds born in the bosom of the oyster? Why not, 
indeed? It would bea far more poetic genesis than in the depths 
of a dirty dugout at Kimberley, at least, in the thought of one.” 

The excuse of the student is: ‘Our college work keeps us so 
busy that we have no time tu read the newspapers and maga- 
zines.”” The however, that the 
fault begins further back than college days. Perhaps the maga- 
zine in the schools may be one solution. 


college professor believes, 
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exclaims the Vancouver Daily Sun, apparently seriously 

perturbed at the Pope’s ban on the Y. M. C. A. But 
“it is not so bad as that,” suggests The Catholic Citizen mildly. 
“Tf the Y. M. C. A. will just quit proselyting, the friction will 
cease to exist... Whether or not it is as ‘bad as that,” 
there is a feeling in some quarters that the papal decree will 
rekindle the “‘dead ashes of controversy” and revive the bitter- 
ness of creedal diffezences thought to have been allayed when 
Catholic priest and Protestant pastor joined hands on the 
battle-fields of Europe. But whatever the effect of the Associa- 
tion on the Roman youth, officials of the Association in this 
country disavow any purpose to proselyte, saying that tho it is a 
Protestant institution, its doors are cpen no less to Jew and 
Catholic. It would seem, however, that the young men of Rome 
have not been blind to the benefits offered by the Y. M. C. A.— 
perhaps because they had no similar organization of their own— 
and that they have been, to some extent at least, influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by its activities. As told recently in 
these pages, the decree asks that an official act of the hierarchy 
in each region declare forbidden the publications of the ‘societies 
of which the pernicious character is manifest,’’ and report within 
six months the resolutions and decisions occasioned by the 
situation of each diocese. 

While admitting that it has done much to “‘raise the standard 
of public morals in our communities,” a writer in the Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Review (Philadelphia) alleges that ‘‘according to 
frequent complaints, the Y. M. C. A. started a campaign of 
religious reform in a country which bears the traces of an ancient 
civilization based on the Christian faith.” The Association of- 
fered bright clubrooms, gymnasiums, reading-rooms, and all the 
other familiar devices to wean men from more worldly pleasures, 
and, tho it did not say so, “‘it exprest its purpose to refine that 
religion, to purify it, and to show the bright young minds thirst- 
ing for knowledge the way to more light out of the. darkness 
which the old faith, from medieval times down, had engendered 
among them.” This, we are told, is what Cardinal Merry del 
Val, signer of the document, complains of in his letter to the 
bishops. In proof of the charges against the Association, the 
writer in The Ecclesiastical Review argues: 


- THE “CALL TO A HOLY WAR” be refused a hearing, 


“The allurements of material attractions and advantages, 
coupled with the promise to teach a better religion, are a weapon 
of proselytism with which many who value their faith, parents 
and guardians of the young as well as pastors of souls, find it 
hard to compete on even grounds. The Catholic authorities 
are aggrieved not because the Central Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. opens its doors to physical and educational benefits 
for the young, but because these offers are made the channels of 
propaganda which substitutes a paganized culture, under the 
name Christian, for the pure and sublime teaching of Christ. 
By teaching an easy, sensuous morality of well-groomed manners, 
well-informed intellect, and respectable enjoyment, in place of the 
self-denial, humility, obedience to the precepts of Christ and the 
Church established by him, the young may be weaned from the 
faith of their fathers. The outcome of the religious or moral 
teaching of the Y. M. C. A. is utilitarianism, materialism, and 
rationalism, decked with the garments of Christ.” 


“There is not a single word” in the Cardinal’s letter which 
“ean be construed as an objection to the humanitarian work, 
as such, carried on either by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion or by any other of the organizations,’ writes J. Harding 
Fisher in America, a New York Catholic weekly. The Pope, 





WHY THE POPE BANNED THE Y. M. C. A. 








he asserts, “is committed heart and soul, completely and un- 
reservedly, to each and every portion of divine revelation,’ and 
“regards it as his bounden duty to defend the faith from any 
movement that threatens its integrity.”’ Catholics and the Y. 
M. C. A. differ on the value of the culture offered by the latter 
and similar associations, but ‘‘there is no reason why, in this 
country especially, they should not differ amicably, without 
bitterness. It would be a thing much to be regretted if this 
difference should give rise to religious animosity, especially now, 
when the country is so distracted.”’ 

However, it would seem that the Pope ‘‘has been misin- 
formed as to the purposes and methods of the Y. M.C. A., 
both in America and in European countries,” declares William 
Knowles Cooper, general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Wash- 
The Y. M. C. A. has avoided proselyting, he is quoted 
as saying. It is in affiliation with the Protestant Churches, 
of course, but has always included in its membership a ‘very 
large proportion” of young Roman Catholics grateful for 
the benefits they have received. Instead of promoting religious 
indifferentism, the Association ‘‘believes that, in building the 
man’s moral and intellectual character, it established a back- 
ground for his religious life, and the matter of the choice of a 
church is always left to the young man who comes under the 
influence of the Association.”” The American Forum, a Y. M. 
C. A. organ, remarks that ‘‘the best answer that can be given 
to the Vatican as to whether contact of (Roman) Catholics with 
the ‘Y’ results in ‘religious indifferentism’ and a ‘wrecking of 
the Christian faith’ is to suggest that the (Roman) Catholic 
members can themselves best answer this charge.” It is ree- 
ommended that the Association ‘‘hew to the line in promot- 
ing its chief objective, keep out of controversy, and serve all 
men who are worthy of help.’”’ And the thing for the Catholic 
Church to do “is to provide the same service for their young ° 
men as is given by the ‘Y,’ and wherever they fail to serve their 
own men, be thankful and appreciative if they fall into as good 
hands as are extended by the Association brotherhood.” 

Defense of the Association comes also from a grateful Catholic 
quarter. La Gazette, a Belgian liberal Catholic organ, says that 
“altho the ‘Y’ does not indulge in any religious propaganda, 
it worries some well-thinking people who claim the monopoly 
of all beneficence.”” As to the papal interdict, the Belgian 
editor would “‘like to believe that intelligent Catholics will despise 
such narrowness.” 

Protestant weeklies express regret over the Pope’s attack on 
the Y. M. C. A., not because they think it will hurt that 
organization, but because they feel that it exhibits a spirit of 
‘‘narrowness’’ on the part of the Vatican. It seems to The 
Congregationalist that it is now ‘too late in the day for the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church to put a ban on any 
kind of fraternizing with organizations and institutions without 
its pale. If the Pope is undertaking to accomplish this cleav- 
age, he is not reckoning with the spirit of our age or with the 
spirit of real Christianity.”” Declaring that there has been “no 
Protestant dogmatic instruction’? in the Y. M. C. A., The 
Christian Century tries to explain the Pope’s action on the 
ground that a new attitude toward Protestantism is appearing 
in some papal lands. ‘‘The best of all propaganda is the 
unconscious propaganda of consecrated lives. Without intend- 
ing it, the Y. M. C. A. may have been the precursor of a Euro- 
pean reformation in religion.” 


ington. 











WHAT THE RED CROSS IS DOING 


EACE HAS ITS DUTIES NO LESS THAN WAR, and 
the American Red Cross is now engaged in a vast cam- 
paign of reconstruction at home. A new Division of 

Domestic Operations, devoted to all manner of social improve- 
ments, is functioning under W. Frank Persons, and what was 
accomplished during 1920 in the training of lay people in self- 
help is described by Neva R. Deardorff, in The Survey (New 
York) as an achievement without precedent in this country. 
Soon after the war the chapters making up the national society 
gave their attention to local conditions and familiar problems, 
attacking them with the knowledge gained in the experience of 
It was decided in the beginning that standards 
of trained service should be maintained and, if possible, elevated, 


the world-war. 


and that local ventures must 
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the Red Cross has to offer, and reports indicate that the im- 
portance and value of its work are being more widely recognized. 
For instance, 


‘“‘Wyoming with an average density of population of two 
people per square mile has thirty-two Red-Cross chapters. Of 
these, eleven maintain nursing services and eight have extended 
home service to civilian families. Rhode Island with an average 
density of population of 566 people per square mile has five 
chapters. Two maintain nursing services and three have 
extended home service. Louisiana with 39.6 people to the 
square mile has sixty-three chapters. Ten have nurses and 
thirty-two civilian home service. North Dakota with nine 
people to the square mile has fifty-three chapters. Twenty 
have nurses and nine have peace-time home service. Massa- 
chusetts with 479 people per square mile has thirty-six chapters, 
twenty-four of which employ nurses and twelve have extended 
home service. In the rural States the Red-Cross services are 





have a sound basis of local finan- 
support. The 
and division offices picked out 


cial national 
the following subjects as those 
accumulated skill 
and training of the chapter peo- 


in which the 


ple would stand them in good 
stead: formal instruction to lay 
people in first aid, in home hy- 
giene and care of the sick, and in 
food selection; public - health 
nursing; home service for civil- 
ian families; the 
of community effort in support 
of public-health activities; the 


organization 


organization of activities for 


children who are members of 
the Red Cross. 


things accomplished 


Some of the 


are thus 


detailed: 


“On December 1, 1920, 1,223 
chapters were holding classes in 
home hygiene and care of the 
sick, 522 in regular first aid, 
186 in life-saving or water first 
aid, and 125 in food selection. 


By courtesy of the American Red Cross. 

















SHE 


A Red-Cross nurse starting off on snow-shoes to visit a country 


MUST BRAVE ALL WEATHERS 


family in distress. 








During the year 1920, 79,737 
women in the United States took 
the full course of fifteen lessons in home hygiene and care of the 
sick, passed the examination given by the nurse instructor, and 
received certificates; 10,011 took the so-called modified course, 
which included the same instruction by the nurse, but from which 
the examination and the certificate were omitted. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 first-aid certificates were issued last year. In 
addition to their immediate and obvious value these courses 
have been of great importance as ground-breakers for a de- 
veloped public-health service. Home service has been extended 
to civilian families by 689 chapters; Junior Red-Cross auxiliaries 
are organized and operating in more than half of all the chapters; 
health centers are operated by 185 chapters and 588 chapters 
carry on public-health projects aside from nursing or health 
centers. These latter are largely clinics. Altho no effort has 
been expended by national and division offices on activities out- 
side of this group, some chapters have felt that their most pressing 
problems or most obvious duties lie in a slightly different 
direction. Accordingly, 70 have opened rest-rooms, 49 are re- 
ponsible for community centers, and 69 have promoted some 
form of recreation. In places where community centers or 
recreational activities are conducted by a group of agencies the 
Red-Cross chapters usually participate. A goodly number of 
chapters—726—have adapted the old production activities to 
peace conditions, 525 maintain information centers, 54 have 
motor corps, and 136 have canteen services. Two-thirds of the 
latter are on reserve for emergencies, while one-third assist in 
various programs for undernourished school-children, special 
diets for the sick, holiday parties in institutions, and other kindly 
offices.” 


The country has availed itself to a considerable degree of what 


frequently county-wide, while in the more thickly populated 
sections the services are often confined to those neglected rural 
sections adjacent to the great centers of population. In the 
entire country, of the chapters which have Red-Cross public- 
health nursing but 318, or 33.9 per cent., have any town of 8,000 
or more in their jurisdiction. Of those which have extended 
home service a still smaller percentage—28.7—has a town of 
that or greater size.” 


The public-health nurse’s life may be hard; often it requires 
patience and endurance to the fullest extent, but, says Belle 
Beachly in The Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln), the story of the 
nurse “‘is as full of adventure and humor as any tale that ever 
was told.’”” Wherever the Red-Cross county nurse goes ‘‘she 
is the messenger of the new public-health gospel that the mis- 
sion of science and of intelligent effort is not to cure sickness, 
but to prevent disease.”” Her activities are far-reaching, for— 

‘*She shares her scientific training with the mother and home- 
maker, giving instruction in care ot the baby, home hygiene, 
and eare of the sick; and helps to organize classes in dietetics, 
where the women and girls of the community learn food values and 
food selection. She visits the schools and inspects the school- 
children so that weak eyes, unhealthy teeth, and other physical 
defects may be discovered and remedied before they lead to 
serious illness and lifelong handicaps. She arouses interest 
in the establishment of health centers, nutrition clinics, rest- 
rooms, and the like, and in general looks after the health needs 
of her community.” 




































A CALL FOR AN UNPAID CLERGY 


‘HALL WE ABOLISH the professional ministry and have 
our clergy follow the example of St. Paul and work at 
secular occupations instead of depending on their spiri- 

tual service for a living? The question, asked in all earnestness, 
is prompted by the perennial poverty in which thousands of the 
ministerial profession here and abroad find themselves, and by the 
apparently decreasing influence of the churches in matters of 
faith. St. Paul earned his living by tent-making, and a few of 
the clergy of to-day are engaging in various trades and pro- 
fessions to eke out what their spiritual calling fails to provide. 

ith the advance of education and the increasing tendency of 
people to think for themselves and to quest for truth in their 
own way, it seems to one observer from behind the scenes that 
modern civilization no longer needs a clerical profession. This 
is a rather startling departure from long-prevailing opinion, 
but, writes Dean W. R. Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the 
London Evening Standard, ‘‘if we consider calmly the causes of 
the decadence of clericalism, we shall find them in cireumstances 
. which are inevitable, and not discreditable to any one.” In the 
first place, argues this liberal-minded churchman, ‘‘the whole 
system of public worship was designed for a state of society 
when very few persons read and very many were unable to 
read.”” Now, however, he says, ‘‘we have become a reading 
nation. We absorb our intellectual food through the eye moré 
than through the ear,”’ and the parson is no longer better in- 
structed than his congregation. ‘‘The metaphor of a shepherd 
and his sheep has become absurd.” 
are told, “Cliristianity is a historical creed with a long past. 
Some of its rites and dogmas come from the Jewish synagog, 
others from Greek philosophy, others from Roman imperialism. 
This continuity with the past, which gives it an additional 
eharm and interest to those who have been educated on the old 
lines, is a pure disadvantage to its acceptance with the large 
and increasing class who have had an education without tradi- 
tions.” And, thirdly, the Dean goes on, “‘our industrial civiliza- 
tion has produced an overwhelming prevalence of that anti- 
Christian spirit which is sometimes called materialism, but which 
It is the one enemy with which 
What, then, is the remedy? 


In the second place, we 


I prefer to call secularity. 
Christianity can make no terms.” 


“‘Why should not we have in every parish several men and 
women who are licensed to read services in church, to administer 
the sacraments, and to do all that the clergy now do? And why 
should not these men and women be the parish doctor, the 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress, the parish nurse, and other 
members of the little community, without respect of class or sex? 

“There would be several advantages in this change. The 
Chureh would be set free from the endless anxieties and humilia- 
tions of begging for money. We should be rid of the clerical 
professionalism which is fostered in the theological colleges and 
which erects a barrier between clergy and laity. The ministers, 
being engaged in secular callings, would have the layman’s point 
of view, tho they would, of course, be chosen as being earnestly 
religious persons. The rivalries of various denominations would 
vanish, and the sects themselves would quickly and spontaneously 
fuse. The public would feel, as they do not at present, that 
religion was their own business, not the business of those who 
make their living out of it....... 

“Tt must be remembered that there is already a large number 
of clergymen who earn their living by teaching, at the public 
schools and universities. Many of our ablest bishops have been 
chosen from schoolmasters and college dons. 

“There is no reason why this system should not be extended 
to the medical and other professions. Doctors especially would 
have a good deal to tell us from the pulpit, if it were a recognized 
thing that they should preach from time to time. I have as- 
sumed without argument that women will in the near future 
be admitted to ordination.” 


But in the opinion of William T. Ellis, who has made a study 
of religious needs in all parts of the country and whose travels 
have brought him into contact with thousands of American 
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clergymen, the mission of the minister is to devote himself to his 


pastoral work alone. Writing in The Saturday Evening Post, 


he says: 


“One of the pathetic sights of our day is the spectacle of 
clergymen turned into vice-raiders, municipal reformers, prohibi- 
tion enforcers, lyceum lecturers, board and society secretaries, 
life-insurance agents, and almost everything else. To make 
the eternal timely, and to bring the infinite near, and to intro- 
duce burdened and dissatisfied men and wonien to the suffi- 
ciencies that lie outside the realm of physical senses—this 
is the mission of the minister. For him to accept any other 
position, however eminent, is a descent. ...... 

*“As one who has met thousands of American clergymen, in 
all parts of the land, I am constrained to testify to their faith- 
fulness and sincere piety, and sometimes too humble eagerness 
to accept instruction and leadership. They practise the prin- 
ciple of a sacrificial ministry. Should the sacred calling ever 
become so safe and easy and prosperous as to attract young men 
into it as a career, there would straightway be need of another 
Reformation. All who are called to the apostolic succession 
must be willing to fare forth without baggage or purse.” 








AN INDIAN INVOCATION TO THE GREAT 
SPIRIT 


HRASES MUCH LIKE FAMILIAR LINES in the 
Psalms of David and in some of the greatest poetry in 
our hymnals appear in an Indian invocation to the Great 
Spirit which the Springfield Republican reprints from The Living 
(Milwaukee). And there is an interesting story con- 
nected with the publication of this prayer to the deity of 


Church 
the 
original Americans. It seems that at a meeting of Indians 
in British Columbia the Rev. W. Herbert Mayers became aec- 
quainted with an old Indian who had been connected with an 
Anglican Chureh Mission in 1854. 


the coming of the missionaries, the old man said: 


Speaking of the days before 


“The boys in old days were told that it was impossible for 
them to be strong, good, brave, and sagacious unless they con- 
tinued through life the custom of repeating, out in open forest 
and before break of day, certain invocations to the Great Spirit. 
... 1 was specially advised by my father to give myself up to this 
eustom. I have followed it all the days; and therefore I have 
been kept in health and preservation until now. I have given 
these words to Archdeacon Small, now dead; but as you have 
come to us in his place, I will give them to you.” 


That night, we are told, Mr. Mayers and the Indian sat to- 
gether until early morning and they put the ancient invocation 
into an English version, which runs as follows, according to The 
Living Church: 


O mighty Lord! thou Prince of Life! Ruler Supreme! Whose chariot 
is the ray of dawn! 

King of my life! thou makest me live in gladness by thy light. 

As thou comest forth from thy chamber this day, in order reviewing all 
the things thou hast made, 

At me (poor puny creature) thou wouldst not waste one glance were it 
not for thy pitying love! 

To see me—small, weak, and faint—is the signal for thy pitying heart to 
shed a beam of love and aid upon me. 

"Tis thus to-day—ay, all the days—I know that I] shal! live. ...... 
Thus, thus, is swift death balked! 





Bend, Lord, thine ear to me from every loftiest snow-clad peak! 

Catch my faintest whisper in the far reaches of the wide vales and sloping 
side-hills! 

Let not the mighty gathering of the waters shut out my cry! 

Oh! my Lord of Light! into every crack, into every crevasse, my voice shall 
try to reach thee with its piercing. longing cry. 

Art not thou my only master? To thee, my Lord, will I cling. 

At thy knees will I fall and clasp them—yea, clasp them with both my 
hands, for my only refuge and support! 


Then, stooping, thou wilt lift me up and bless me! 

Ah, then shall I feel that thou art close beside me all the way. 

Yea; then wilt thou grant me thy very self as a resting-place; nay, more— 
thou wilt give thyself to me; 

And every look of mine this day shall be a look of thine, for I must use 
thy face! 

Every word shall be a word of thine, for I must use no words but thine! 
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dinner, ready for the table in three 


properties of the tomato. 


has been added to Campbell's famous 2! “kinds.” 


21 kinds 





T've often heard said that it's funny 
How everyone takes to a bunny. 
But the reason’s the same 
That brought Campbell's to fame— 
. It makes you feel pleasant and sunny. 





the daily problem in countless homes. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


made of luscious, sun-ripened tomatoes fresh from the 


15c a can 
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Favorites! 


No wonder Campbell’s Cream of Tomato Soup is so 


universally enjoyed! A delicious dish for luncheon or 


minutes, it solves 


vine, with pure granulated sugar, creamery butter and 
delicate seasoning, is temptingly flavored and rich in 
natural vigor. As a Cream of Tomato it combines the 
satisfying nutritious qualities of cream with the tonic 


A New Campbell’s Soup 


Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody likes 


Ask your grocer for it. 
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WAR-POET who emerged into fame 
after the war and two years after his 
death in battle, Wilfred Owen, is now 
published by Chatto & Windus (London). 
In the small volume of ‘‘ Poems” is con- 
tained the work of one whom Mr. Middle- 
ton-Murry, the former editor of the London 
Atheneum, calls “‘the greatest poet of the 
war.”” In the preface to the volume Owen 
speaks as from. the grave: ‘‘Above all, this 
book is not concerned with poetry. The 
subject of it is war, and the pity of war. 
The poetry is in the pity.” His controlling 
theme is advanced in the opening lines of 
what is regarded as his finest poem: 


STRANGE MEETING 
By WILFRED OWEN 


It seemed that out of the battle I escaped 

Down some profound long tunnel, long since 
scooped 

Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then as I probed them, one sprang up and stared 

With piteous recognition in fixt eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile I knew that sullen hall; 

With a thousand fears that vision’s face was 
grained ; 

Yet no blood reached there from the upper ground 

And no guns thumped, or down the flues made 
moan. 

“Strange friend,’’ I said, “there is no cause to 
mourn.” 

“*None,”’ said the other, ‘“ but the undone years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also; I went hunting wild 

After the wildest beauty in the world, 

Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided hair, 

But mocks the steady running of the hour, 

And if it grieves, grieves richlier than here. 

For by my glee might many men have laughed, 

And of my weeping something has been left 

Which must die now. I mean the truth untold, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. . . .” 


Tue poet, says Mr. Murry, in The 
Nation and the Atheneum (London), “has, 
at whatever cost, mastered his experience; 
his emotion has become tranquil. In 
these poems there is no more rebellion, but 
only pity and regret, and the peace of 
aequieseence.”” Here is 


THE ANTHEM FOR DOOMED YOUTH 
By WILFRED OWEN 


What passing-bells for these who died as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 
No mockeries for them; no prayers or bells, 
Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs— 
The shrill demented choirs of wailing shells; 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-bys. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 


“E.per statesmen’ who already can 
talk glibly of future wars may profitably 














ponder lines like these. Siegfried Sassoon, 
who writes an introduction to Owen’s 
poems, says the majority of war-poets 
wrote for the sake of the effect of a personal 
gesture; but not Owen. Here is another: 


GREATER LOVE 
By WILFRED OWEN 


Red lips are not so red 
As the stained stones kissed by the English dead. 
Kindness of wooed and wooer 
Seems shame to their love pure. 
O love, your eyes lose lure 
When I behold eyes blinded in my stead! 


Your slender attitude 
Trembles not exquisite like limbs knife-skewed, 
Rolling and rolling there 
Where God seems not to care; 
Till the fierce love they bear 
Cramps them in death’s extreme decrepitude. 


Your voice sings not so soft— 
Tho even as wind murmuring through raftered 
loft— 
Your dear voice is not dear, 
Gentle, and evening clear, 
As theirs whom none now hear 
Now earth has stopt their 
that coughed. 


piteous mouths 


Heart, you were never hot, 
Nor large, nor full like hearts made great with 
shot; 
And tho your hand be pale, 
Paler are all which trail 
Your cross through flame and hail: 
Weep, you may weep, for you 
them not. 


may touch 


Here are the concluding lines of 


A TERRE 

By WILFRED OWEN 

Friend, be very sure 
I shall be better off with plants that share 
More peaceably the meadow and the shower. 
Soft rains will touch me—as they could touch once, 
And nothing but the sun shall make me ware. 
Your guns may crash around me. _ I'll not hear; 
Or, if I wince, I shall not know I wince. 
Don’t take my soul’s poor comfort for your jest. 
Soldiers may grow a soul when turned to fronds, 
But here the things best left at home with friends. 


My soul’s a little grief, grappling your chest; 

To climb your throat on sobs; easily chased 

On other sighs and wiped by fresher winds; 

Carry my crying spirit till it’s weaned 

To do without what blood remained there wounds. 


Owen was sent home in 1917 because 
his nerve had failed and he was considered 
no longer fit to command soldiers in the 
field. Fourteen months later his insistent 
wish to be sent back was granted. Almost 
immediately he won the Military Cross 
for gallantry, and was killed on the 
Sambre, November 4, 1918. Mr. Murry 
writes: ‘‘Other poets—true poets some of 
them—have written of the war. Why 
are they less than he? For this single 
reason. The war was a terrible and unique 
experience in the history of mankind; its 
poetry had likewise to be unique and 
terrible; it had to record not the high hopes 
that animated English youth at the outset, 
but the slow destruction of that youth in 
the sequel; more than this, it had to record 












not what the war did to men’s bodies and 
senses, but what it did to their souls, 
Owen’s poetry is unique and - terrible 
because it records imperishably the devas- 
tation and the victory of a soul.” 


A NEw poetry magazine, The Measure 
(New York), is one of those group enter- 
prises, edited by “‘a board of nine American 
poets’’ who will elect a new “‘acting editor” 
each quarter. Under Maxwell Anderson 
the first number contains two from the 
distaff side that we quote: 


ICE AGE 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Noiselessly the planets will blow by 

Like smoke, like breath, like driven snow, 
Frost-bitten suns on on, on on will blow, 

Over earth’s curve, the moons, like birds, will fly 
Making no noise and only vague shadow 


And spider snow will spin and spin 
A tangle of frost to snare earth in 


Little earth, then 

Will house few men, 

Little earth, shrunken, 

No longer drunken, 

Purple, splendid, roistering earth; 
Little earth hung 

With pearls of seas, 

Little earth shivering, 

About to freeze. 


And through her veins, caught in this web, 
Life and color and sound will ebb. 


There will be faint tints, none 
From the center of the sun. 


There will be light noises, no 
Sound harsher than snow... . 


Morning’s red yawn, 

Evening’s pain, 

Never will startle the earth, then, 

Pure from her stain, 

Earth’s garments discarded and cleansed by the 
cold clean hands of the rain. 


A leaf’s lines, and stem’s tints, 
Make in icy places, prints; 


Trace of a foot, of a hooked claw 
Settled to stone since the last thaw; 


Minnows bent with wavering 
Along a pool’s ice edges cling. 


All the beautiful, brave 

Colors that curled in the wave 

Flooding ground purple and crimsoning air 
Are battered and rigid and bare. ...... 


DIANA 
By WINIFRED WELLES 


I am always carving arrows 
Or polishing my bow, 

Yet why I care for hunting 
I do not seem to know. 


For they are long and lonely, 
The ways of wood and hill, 

And it is wearisome to seek, 
And sorrowful to kill. 


But I am always hoping 
I shall carry home some prize, 
Like a white-feathered squirrel 
Or a fawn with blue eyes! 












































OU wouldn’t carry a jack- 

knife open; nor a book, nor a 

traveling bag, nor a fountain 
pen. When you want to use them 
they’re open, when you carry them 
they’re closed. 


Merely as a contributor to your 
convenience Corona’s patented 
folding feature would be tremen- 
dously worth while. But there is 
another and more fundamental 
reason ‘why it is of so much im- 
portance to you. 


In no other way could you have 
all of the advantages of a normal, 
practical typewriter without the 
weight and bulk of a “standard” 
machine. 


Take the type-bar as a specific in- 
stance. It is the same length as the 


**Fold it up—take it with you—typewrite anywhere’ 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Buitt by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


There are more than 1,000 Corona Dealers and Service Stations in the U. S. 


Now you will understand 
the reason why Corona folds 


type-bar of “standard” machines 


and it travels through the same 90. 


degree arc. Hence the same speed 
as’a bulky machine, and the same 
lightness of touch. 


The Corona dealer can show you 
a half dozen advantages of the same 
character. 


SK him to show them. Open 

the case, unfold Corona and 
write—how responsive its action, 
how easy its touch. Fold it up, slip 
it back in its case-and close the 
cover—now you’ll understand the 
reason why Corona folds. 


The price of a brand new Corona, 
including the handsome case, is only 
$50.00. You can rent a Corona for 
a small monthly sum, or you can 
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WO STARTLING EDITORIALS, separated by only a 
week’s time, appeared not long ago in the New York 
Tribune, and a glance at their opening paragraphs will 
reveal how grave is the city problem. Says one: “‘ The 1920 census 
shows that the country’s urban population has at last over- 
topped its rural population. There are 54,318,082 persons 
living. in cities and 51,390,739 outside them.” Says the other: 

“Six million witnesses can testify to the facet that a drastic in- 

vestigation into conditions in New York City is a vital and 

immediate necessity. The evidence is on every hand. You 

’ ean see it in the gross incompeteney of city officials. You can 
see it in the utter breakdown of the Police Department. You 
ean see it in the graft that has flourished.” True, this is Re- 
publican criticism of a Democratic city administration, but it 
has a familiar ring. And not in New York alone, but in many 
of our great cities. And when the question arises, ‘‘What are 
we going to do about it?” a newspaper answers: ‘‘ Run and tell 
the legislature. Demand a drastic investigation.” - For, as Mr. 
Arthur William Dunn reminds us in ‘“‘The Community and the 
Citizen’’: ‘Cities receive their right of self-government from the 
State. Their form of government and the powers they may 
exercise are prescribed in a charter granted by the legislature 
just as some of the colonies received charters from the King.” 

, So, when a city gets into trouble, it turns to the legislature. 
No wonder! As Mr. Dunn goes on to explain, the legislature 
is often responsible for the trouble—or to a large extent re- 
sponsible. ‘‘The city does not always have even the right of 
ratifying the charter. Since the charters are often long and 
detailed, and since the legislature usually holds the right to 
ehange them at will, the amount of self-government left to the 
eity may be very limited,” tho it is clear that ‘legislators from 
all parts of the State, many of them from rural districts, can not 
eknow the peculiar needs of the city so well as the people of the 

city themselves,” and tho “it is much easier for scheming poli- 

ticians and corrupt corporations to exercise an influence over a 

few legislators than over the citizens of the city.” 

Convinced that their troubles result from something wrong 
with their charters, a number of our cities are demanding new 
charters, always with a view to simplifying the machinery of 
city government. When a city is ruled by an old-fashioned 
“eouncil of two chambers—an upper chamber, or board of 
aldermen, and a lower chamber, or common council,’ with the 
mayor “little more than a presiding officer for the council,” there 
is “‘difficulty in fixing responsibility,’’ and the “elective council 
members are frequently incompetent to direct the business of 
the various city departments.” 

Some of the revised charters granted to cities have greatly 
reduced the powers of the council while greatly increasing those 
of the mayor, and many new charters provide a ‘‘commission 
form,”’ under which ‘“‘the government is placed wholly in the 
hands of a commission of from three to nine men (most often 
five), who are elected by the people at large. One member of 
the commission is mayor, but he has no powers different from 
those of the other members,’’ each of whom “‘is placed at the 
head of one of the main departments. Thus there is a com- 
missioner of public works, a commissioner of finance, a com- 
missioner of public safety, and so on.” 

This arrangement, first put into practise at Galveston, Texas, 
is said (1) to “prevent the concentration of too much power in 
the hands of one man, the mayor; (2) supplant the large council 
with the small commission, which makes it easier for the people 
to hold their legislative body responsible for its acts; (3) fix the 
responsibility for the management of each department upon one 
man; and (4) facilitate the transaction of the city’s business.”’ 

When objettions are raised to the commission plan it is on the 
ground that it is considered ‘‘unwise to combine legislative and 
administrative powers in one body,” and also because there are 
people who believe that ‘‘the commission plan tends to break up 











THE CITY PROBLEM 


the city government into three, five, or more parts without suf- 
ficient provision for unity.”” So there are cities—several of them 
now—that prefer the ‘‘city-manager plan.” 

This, too, provides for a commission. But ‘‘the commission 
becomes a board of directors for the city, and the city manager 
is their expert superintendent, to whom is given full power to 
administer, or manage, the city’s business in all its depart- 
ments and to appoint his own subordinates.” Generally the 
commission is allowed ‘‘to seek its manager wherever he may 
be found.’”” When Sumter, S, C., which, was the first city to 
adopt the plan, sought a manager, it advertised widely through- 
out the country. ‘“‘One hundred and fifty replies were received, 
mostly from trained civil engineers, and from this list the com- 
mission made its choice.” 

Now, this growing insistence upon the simplification of city 
government is not .only a demand for efficiency in the business 
sense, it is still more a demand for efficiency in the moral sense. 
The great—in fact, the greatest—need is that of honesty. 
Enormous sums of money are raised by taxation, and passages 
in “The New Civics,” by Roscoe Lewis Ashley, recount the 
activities these sums should adequately support. ‘* We find first 
that of preserving order, since disorder, evasion of law, and 
crime inerease as population becomes more congested. Fully 
as important is the subject of health. The larger the city 
the greater the menace to health from epidemics, from the spread 
of ordinary contagious diseases, and from the accumulation of 
filth and waste. In self-protection cities must make and en- 
force strict plumbing and sewerage regulations, they must pro- 
vide a supply of pure water, they must prevent the use of pre- 
servatives in milk and meats, and must have careful inspection 
of all foods which are offered for sale.”’ 

Meanwhile, ‘‘the proper paving and care of streets constitutes 
a task of no mean proportions. The construction of public- 
school buildings, the maintenance of schools of every grade, 
from kindergartens to high schools or even colleges, and the 
selection of teachers require the best thought and effort of one 
of the city’s most important departments, the Board of Educa- 
tion. Almost as essential for the social well-being of the people 
is the work of education, culture, and recreation furnished by 
city libraries, parks, and playgrounds. 

‘Possibly the greatest problem confronting our city govern- 
ments is the question of public utilities. There are five public 
utilities which are needed in every city: these are water, gas, 
electricity, transportation, and telephone service. In cities the 
householders can not furnish their own supply of water, and 
most of them must depend on others for light, transportation, 
and telephone service. Among a municipality’s necessary 
duties is that of deciding whether these utilities shall be pro- 
vided by private corporations or by the city, in other words, 
whether the city shall have municipal ownership of any or all 
of these utilities.” If the answer is ‘‘ Yes,” then the city has 
added to the already long list of things for which money raised 
by taxation must be spent. 

We say ‘‘must be,”’ but is it in reality so spent—all of it? Not 
only can city officials waste the city’s money in foolish ventures, 
they can steal it—lay out a portion of it on genuine work for 
the city and pocket the rest, or pay for things purchased at 
prices far beyond what they are worth and make the dealer 
divide the extra amount with them, or'even, as has happened ‘in 
many American cities, put imaginary: names on pay-rolls and, 
with the sums thus expended for ‘‘wages,”’ fill their own purses. 
When such men get control of a city that city becomes dangerous. 
Its police foree is depraved, its building laws unobserved, its 
health laws violated. Its streets go dirty. Its schools decline. 
Its entire morale deteriorates. Happily, our cities are finding 
that out. While a great deal still remains to be accomplished 
in the struggle for better government in the cities, it is at least 
an enlightened struggle and one that grows increasingly hopeful. 
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LANSING’S DISAGREEMENTS WITH WILSON 


HE TROUBLE THAT FURNISHED most of the 

mystery and bewilderment of the latter part of the 

last’ Administration, it now appears, began because 
Secretary Lansing did not think the President ought to go to 
Paris. It continued because Mr. Lansing disagreed with most 
of Mr. Wilson’s ideas on the League of Nations, and came to a 
head because Mr. Wilson flatly asserted “‘ with great candor and 
emphasis that he did not intend to have lawyers drafting the 
Treaty of Peace.” Mr. Lansing, who found something very 
personal in this, since he was a lawyer, replied that as between 
diplomats and lawyers he would rely on 


confidential agreements in reaching settlements, a practise 
which gave color to the charge of secret diplomacy.” 

Lastly, he opposed the admission of the Japanese claims te 
possession of German treaty rights at Kiaochow and in the 
province of Shantung. In a later chapter of the book he states, 
among other revelations of the through 
which Mr. Wilson and the other members of the Big Four 
worked to gain their ends at Paris, that Mr. Wilson explained 
to a Chinese diplomat his ‘‘hetrayaljof China’’ by declaring, 
“T had to do it to save the League of Nations.” 


As early as May 25, 1916, Mr. Lansing 


**seeret diplomacy’ 





the legal profession. The logical outcome 
was the dramatic break between the 
-President and his first assistant, which, 
says Mr. Lansing in his new book, “has 
been the subject of speculation and in- 
ference which have left uncertain the true 
record.” 

The time has come, continues the Seere- 
tary, in the introduction to his voiuwme, 
“The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narra- 
tive”’ (Houghton-Mifflin Company), when 
a frank account of these differences, with 
their large bearing both upon Ameriean 
and world history, ‘‘can be given publicity 
without a charge being made of disloyalty 
to the Administration in power.” The 
result is an ezx-parte statement, covering 
some 300 large octavo of Mr. 
Lansing’s case against the President and 
the President’s policies. ‘‘The true story 
ean only be told from the intimate and 


pages, 


personal point of view,”’ says Mr. Lansing 
in his introduction. ‘As I intend to tell 
the true story, I offer no apology for its 
personal character.”’ His “‘ personal nar- 
rative,”’ nevertheless, is presented in a 
generally cool, legal, almost impersonal 
way, with only here and there, as in the 


© Harris & Ewing. 
and on 


ehapters on self-determination 
the conference of January 10, 1919, a 
touch to show the strength of the personal 
antagonism between the two men. A 
characteristic instance of this is his men- 





IN “MARKED DISAGREEMENT.” 
Mr. Lansing’s stand on nearly every point of 
the peace negotiations was opposed to the 
President's, he admits. and the President in 
turn found ‘‘a legal taint’’ in most of the pro- 
posals put forward by his Secretary of State. 


put himself on tecord as against the 


League, at least such a league as the Presi- 
dent advocated. He argues, in 


which became very familiar a few years 


a way 


later: 


“TI do not believe that it is wise to 
limit our independence of action, a sov- 
ereign right, to the will of other Powers 
beyond this hemisphere. In any repre- 
sentative international body clothed with 
authority to require of the nations to 
employ their armies and navies to coerce 
one of their number we would be in the 
minority. I do not believe that we should 
put ourselves in the position of being 
compelled to send our armed forces to 
Europe or Asia, or, in the alternative, of 
repudiating our treaty obligation. Neither 
our sovereignty nor our interests would 
aceord with such a proposition, and I am 
convineed that popular opinion, as well 
as the Senate, would reject a treaty framed 
along such lines.” 

Some two years later, on October 27, 
1918, a month after the President’s ‘“‘ex- 

at the Metro- 
Mr. Lansing put 


““ 


ceptionally strong addr 
politan Opera-house,”’ 
his thoughts on the President’s League 
plan, as then outlined, in the following 


way: 


“There is too much altruistic cooper- 
ation. No account is taken of national 
selfishness and mutual suspicion which 
international relations. It may 
he noble thinking, but it is not true 


control 








tion of Mr. Wilson as ‘‘one who in his 
public career seemed to find satisfaction 
in departing from the established paths marked out by custom 
and usage.” Mr. Lansing did not sympathize with the President 
in this tendency. 

The principal subjects, says the ex-Secretary, concerning 
which President Wilson and he were in “marked disagree- 
ment,”’ were the following: 

He opposed the President’s presence in Paris during the peace 
negotiations, ‘‘and especially his presence there as a delegate to 
the Peace Conference.” 

He opposed “‘ the fundamental principle of the constitution and 
functions of the League of Nations as proposed or advocated” 
py Mr. Wilson. 

He opposed the form of the Covenant, its elaborate character 
and its inclusion in the Treaty restoring a state of peace. 

He opposed, at least at first, the treaty of defensive alliance 
with France. 
| He opposed “the employment of private interviews and 


thinking. What I fear is that a lot of 
dreamers and theorists will be selected to 
work out an organization instead of men whose experience and 
common sense will tell them not to attempt anything that will 


not work.”’ 


Another vital point of difference between the President and his 
Secretary arose when it came time to discuss the International 
Council of the League of Nations. Lansing submitted some 
suggestions intended to provide ‘an equality of nations.” No 
special privileges were to be grante1 to the major Powers in the 
conduct of the organization. The rights and obligations of one 
member of the League were to be no more and no less than those 
of every other member. It was ‘‘based on international democ- 
racy,” and denied the “international aristocracy’’ which ap- 
peared with the ‘‘primacy of the Great Powers and the ae- 
knowledgment that, because they possess the physical migbt, 
they had a right to control the affairs of the world in times of 
peace as well as in times of war.’ More than for most other 
‘“‘betrayals of principle,’ Mr. Lansing berates the President 
































Togan Garages Are Sold 
By Retail Lumber Dealers 


In matters of building you have always 
gone to the lumber dealer for help and 
advice. You have found him willing 
and able to assist you 


He has furnished you with estimates 
and costs. He has given you plans and 
blueprints. He has gone out of his 
way to help you, at great expense to 
himself 


He has always tried to make building 
easier for you. To do away with as much 


of the bother of building as possible 


In Togan Garages he has succeeded to 
do away with it completely. There is 
no building to do, the garage comes 
complete, factory built, even to painting 


You select the garage. Your lumber 
dealer will handle all the details; he 
guarantees the complete job to you— 


that’s what you are interested in 


The Togan Garage is built as a good 
Garage should be, and sold to you as 
you want it: a definite thing, complete, 
at a definite price 


Go See Your Lumber Dealer About Togan Garages 


Also Summer Cottages, Bungalows, School Houses, Churches 
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for the undemocratic and “‘fundamental error of creating a 


primacy of the Great Powers” after the President himself 
had declared: 

“The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded 
if it is to last must be an equality of rights; the guaranties 
exchanged must neither recognize nor imply a difference between 
big nations or small, between those that are powerful and those 
that are weak. Right must be based upon the common strength, 
not the individual strength, of the nations upon whose concert 
peace will depend.” 

Since it was apparent that the League idea would prevail, 
Mr. Lansing endeavored to substitute so-called negative for 
affirmative guaranties. The President’s plan of enforcing the 
peace by force of arms; he argued, would result merely in a con- 
tinuation of the old system of alliances and balances of power, 
for which Clemenceau was arguing as late as December 30, 1918. 
Such a system, he declared, amounted to ‘‘a practical continu- 
ance of the alliances formed for the prosecution of the war.” 

“‘Self-determination”’ also stirred Mr. Lansing to objections. 
The phrase, he complains, is merely another way of stating that 
ancient and famous one, “‘consent of the governed,” which, he 
adds, “‘has for three centuries been repeatedly declared to be 
sound by political philosophers and has been generally accepted 
as just by civilized peoples, but which has been for three cen- 
turies commonly ignored by statesmen because the right could 
not be practically applied without imperiling national safety, 
always the paramount consideration in international and nation- 
al affairs.” He objected in a note dated September 20, 1918: 

“The phrase is simply loaded with dynamite. It will raise 
hopes which can never be realized. It will, I fear, cost thou- 
sands of lives. In the end it is bound to be discredited, to be 

called the dream of an idealist who failed to realize the*danger 
until too late to check those who attempt to put the principle 
in foree. What a calamity that the phrase was ever uttered! 
What misery it- will cause!” 

The idea was made one of the bases of peace, he continues, 
and already ‘‘the impracticability of the universal or even the 
general application of the principle has been fully demonstrated.” 
With passing reference to our own War of the Rebellion, where 
victory should have gone to the South on a pure basis of self- 
determination, he mentions some striking examples of the 
abandonment of the principle in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Against the system of mandates, as proposed by Premier 
Smuts, of South Africa, and included in the Covenant, Mr. 
Lansing brings to bear all his batteries. 
subterfuge which deceived no one,”’ he declares in a chapter which 
takes the scheme up from its inception through its final working 
out in to-day’s division of the world’s territory. He brings in a 
new indictment, in addition to the common one that it is merely 
a method of “‘taking enemy territory as the spoils of war’’: 


“The mandates were a 


“If the colonial possessions of Germany had, under the old 
practise, been divided among the ‘victorious Powers and been 
ceeded to them directly in full sovereignty, Germany might 
justly have asked that the value of such territorial cessions be 
applied on any war-indemnities to which the Powers were 
entitled. On the other hand, the League of Nations in the 
distribution of mandates would presumably do so in the interests 
of the inhabitants of the colonies and the mandates would be 
accepted by the Powers as a duty and not to obtain new pos- 
sessions. Thus under the mandatary system Germany lost her 
territorial assets, which might have greatly reduced her financial 
debt to the Allies, while the latter obtained the German éol- 
onial possessions without the loss of any of their claims for 
indemnity.” 

The secret and roundabout methods of the Peace Conference 
also roused objections from Mr. Lansing. Five days after the 
Italian Premier and his Minister of Foreign Affairs had departed 
from Paris, he writes, he had a long interview with a ‘“‘well- 
known Italian diplomat,’”’ who has been very active in the 
secret negotiations regarding the Italian boundaries. Mr. 
Lansing wrote of this interview at the time: 


‘He exclaimed: ‘One iells you one thing and that is not 
true; then another tells you another thing and that, too, is not 
true. What is one to believe? What can one do? It is hope- 
less. So many secret meetings with different persons are simply 


awful.’ He threw up his hands. 
It is terrible!’ 

“*T laughed and said, ‘I conclude that you do not like seeret 
diplomacy.’ 

“*T do not; I do not,’ he fervently exclaimed. ‘All our 
trouble comes from these secret meetings of four men [referring 
to the Big Four], who keep no records and who tell different 


‘Now we have the result, 


stories of what takes place. Secrecy is to blame. We have 
been unable to rely on any one. To have to run around and 
see this man and that man is not the way. to do. Almost all 


sympathize with you when alone and then they desert you when 
they get with others. This is the cause of much bitterness and 
distrust. Secret diplomacy is an utter failure. It is too-hard to 
endure. Some men know only how to whisper. They are 
not to be trusted. I do not like it.’”’ 


Shantung, the Secretary objects, represents ‘‘a sacrifice to 
propitiate the threatening Moloch of Japan.” Japan, he says, 
used the President as a catspaw, with a threat to leave the 
conference if she had to give up the seized German territory. 


The threat was mere bluff, declares Lansing. He continues: 


**No plea of expediency or of necessity excused such a flagrant 
denial of undoubted right. The popular recognition that a 
great wrong had been done to a nation weak because of political 
discord and an insufficient military establishment, in order to 
win favor with a nation strong because of its military power and 
national unity, had much to do with increasing the hostility to 
the Treaty and preventing its acceptance by the Senate of the 
United States. The whole affair furnishes another example of the 
results of secret diplomacy, for the arguments which prevailed 
with the President were those to which he listened when he 
sat in secret council with Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George.” 

The very mixed reports as to Mr. Lansing’s views on the 
Treaty of Versailles at the time of its delivery to the German 
delegates are put straight in a final chapter on ‘The Bullitt 
Affair.” ‘‘As to the conduct of Mr. Bullitt, who had held a 
responsible position with the American Commission at Paris, in 
voluntarily repeating a conversation which from its nature was 
highly confidential,”’ writes Mr. Lansing, *‘ | make no comment.” 
The portion of the Bullitt statement which was considered 
especially startling in view of the President’s appeals to the 
people in behalf of the Treaty, and especially the League of 
Nations, is given as follows: 

‘*Mr. Lansing said that he, too, considered many parts of the 
Treaty thoroughly bad, particularly those dealing with Shantung 
and the League of Nations. He said: ‘| consider that the League 
of Nations at present is entirely useless. The Great Powers have 
simply gone ahead and arranged the world to suit themselves. 
England and France have got out of the Treaty everything that 
they wanted, and the League of Nations can do nothing to alter 
any of the unjust clauses of the Treaty except by unanimous 
consent of the members of the League, and the Great Powers 
will never give their consent to changes in the interest of weaker 
peoples.’ 

**We then talked about the possibility of ratification by the 
Senate. Mr. Lansing said: ‘1 believe that if the Senate could 
only understand what this Treaty means, and if the American 
people could really understand, it would unquestionably be 
defeated, but 1 wonder if they will ever understand what it lets 
them in for.’” (Senate Doc. 106, 66th Congress, Ist Session, 
p. 1276.) 

The ex-Secretary writes that he ‘‘found it impossible to make 
an absolute denial,” so he telegraphed the President, ‘‘stating 
the facts and offering to make them public, if he considered it 
wise to do so.” The important part of this telegram, which 
the President supprest, is given by Mr. Lansing thus: 


“Bullitt on the 19th asked to see me to say good-by and I saw 
him. He elaborated on the reasons for his resignation and said 
that he could not conscientiously give countenance to a treaty 
which was based on injustice. I told him that I would say 
nothing against his resigning, since he put it on conscientious 
grounds, and that I recognized that certain features of the 
Treaty were bad, as I presumed almost every one did, but that 
was probably unavoidable in view of conflicting claims. Bullitt 
then diseust the numerous European commissions provided for 
by the Treaty on which the United States was to be represented. 
I told him that I was disturbed by this fact because I was afraid 
the Senate, and possibly the people, if they understood this,would 
refuse ratification, and that anything which was an obstacle to 
ratification was unfortunate, because we ought to have peace as 
soon as possible.” 
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Thomas Maddock plumbing 
equipmentisalsoused in the plants 
of the Federal Rubber Company, 
Cudahy, Wis.; the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn.; the Anheuser- 
Busch Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and in many other well-known 
manufacturing plants in all parts 
of the country. 
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The home of Fisk Tires, Chicopee Fails, Mass., 
is equipped with Thomas Maddock fixtures 





First in the industry. 
foremost since — 





























oremost in making 


the bathroom safe 


for health 


UST as Thomas Maddock fixtures 

assure the utmost in sanitation for 
large installations, so does the Madera- 
Silent Closet, shown above, provide 
the highest degree of health protection 
for the home. 


This closet has sanitary features that 
insure a maximum in health protection 
with a minimum of cleaning. And, be- 
cause of its structural design, it is silent 
in action—the sound of flushing cannot 
be heard beyond bathroom walls. 


Like all Thomas Maddock fixtures, this 
cioset is made entirely of -glistening, 
pure white, almost isbioslalile vitre- 
ous china—a material that is always 
associated with the highest ideals in 
the manufacture of sanitary equipment. 


7? ‘> If you are interested in a iid . 


new home or in pamgoang, an old 
bathroom, write for our ooklet, 
“Bathroom Individuality.” 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New: Jersey 
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CHICAGO’S “KID” POLICE CHIEF— 
AND HIS CRIME-CURE 


E IS THE YOUNGEST police chief thus far dis- 


covered in any of the large cities, he doesn’t even own 

a uniform, he had no previous police experience, and 
yet Charlie Fitzmorris’s success in cleaning up crime and vice 
in Chicago ‘“‘has aroused interest in civic cireles all over the 
world.” So says Hugh 8S. Fullerton, the sports writer, who 
confesses that he had a hand in the early career of Chicago’s 
“*kid chief of police,” and has been ex- 






“Yes, I have,” he corrected quickly. ‘‘When I was a kid 
down in the stock-yards { had a policeman’s uniform, but that 
was when I was seven, and I never expect to wear another. 

**When ‘Bill’ (you see out in Chicago in our set we call each 
other ‘Bill’ and ‘Doce’ and ‘Fitz’ instead of using titles) sprang 
this on me I was dazed for a few weeks. I didn’t know anything 
about police business, and had no experience excepting what | 
had picked up as a reporter, and you know most of the time they 
herded me in the office. ; 

*‘But when a fellow gets thrown up against a job of which he 
has little knowledge, the thing to do is to get to work and learn 
something about it. I have honestly enjoyed being chief. 

““How did I.do it? Well, the first thing 





pecting large things of him ever since. 


The sports writer diseusses Fitzmorris 
from an intimate ‘‘I-knew-him-when” 
view-point. ‘This untrained kid, with- 


out knowledge of police methods, ‘with- 
out a taste for criminal investigation,” 
writes Fullerton, ‘‘with only a level head 
and a sense of honesty,-has-aecomplished 
more in Chicago in a year than his trained 
predecessors ever could accomplish—or 
ever would have accomplished with 
their niethods.”’ He continues more spe- 
cifically, in the New York Evening Mail: 


He took charge in Chieago, with a 
broken, disorganized, graft and politics- 
ridden foree; got that foree to work; 
got loyalty and obedience, and Saturday 
he showed me a telegraphic report from 
Chicago on the crimes of the day. In all 
Chieago in twenty-four hours there had 
been but three crimes, all minor robberies. 

And this because an untrained kid with 
a sound head worked out his own ideas. 

You ‘may see that I am a bit proud of 
Charlie Fitzmorris, because I helped find 
him and helped train him. It seems only 
a short time ago. A newspaper publisher 
had an idea that he would have three 
schoolboys race around the world and 
beat all records. One was to come from 
New York, one from Chicago, and one from 
San Francisco. They were chosen by 
votes of the readers. In Chicago the votes 
eame in by basket lots, and three days 
before the end of the campaign the lead- 
ers were Schwartzmeister, Grabasky, and 
Fitzmorris. I’m not certain the first names 
are the correct ones, but you get the idea? 


© International. 
YOUNG 


** Charlie "’ 








BUT EFFICIENT. 

Fitzmorris when a schoolboy 
won a race around the world. 
cago’s youngest chief of police he has made 
a record fight against the ‘‘crime-wave.”’ 
**I'd rather keep a man from committing 
a crime than catch him afterward,’’ is one 

of his explanations of his success. 


I did was to tell the captains that I didn’t 
know a darned thing about police systems 
and that we would go right along with 
their system and try it out until I knew 
whether it worked or not. Just stalled 
for time. 

“*T didn’t need to call any conferences 
of captains, because I see them every 
day, but I got the mayor to call a meet- 
ing of all the lieutenants and sergeants in 
the department and to tell them that I 

. was boss and had complete power to do as 
I pleased. 

“T wanted-them to understand that, 
whether I was right or wrong, I was going 
to be boss and that what I said went. 
I felt perfectly certain I would be wrong a 
lot of times, and I knew that without the 
loyal support of the men who do the work 
there wasn’t a chance to do much. Some 
of them thought it was a bluff. There 
was one fellow who had been powerful 
for years politically and in the depart- 
ment. I discovered that he was lying to 
me and covering up two officers who had 
been ‘wrong.’ I told him I knéw the men 
were guilty, but what I wanted to know 
was whether he was protecting. them. 
When I found out that he was I fired him. 

“There was a yelp, of course. But the 
mayor stuck with me. He told them that 
I was running the department and what 
I said went. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion refused to back him, and the big fight 
was won.” 

After the new police chief began to learn 
the game, he says, he found that ‘the 
great trouble with police departments is 
that there is no way to reward policemen 
for doing good work.’’ The case is even 
worse, it seems: 


As Chi- 








I ask you, with Jim O’Shaughnessy count- 
ing the votes, who won? 

Anyhow, when time came for Fitzmorris to start we had to 
tear the good-looking, clever little youngster from his mother’s 
arms and put him aboard the train. But once started, how 
he didgo! He broke all records, won by something like four days, 
and when he got through school he went to work on the paper. 

Quiet, soft-spoken, smiling, and obliging, he was the office 
favorite, but under that little tinge of Irish blarney he was a 
loyal and devoted worker and as firm as iron in matters of 
principle. 

Three Chicago mayors, one Democrat and two Republicans, 
picked him as their secretary, and no one cared what his polities 
was. He did his work. When “Big Bill’? Thompson entered 
upon his tempestuous career as mayor he kept Charlie, and when 
chief after chief failed and the Police Department went to pieces 
Thompson worried. One morning he called his young secretary 
in and to!d him to be chief of police. Fitzmorris was groggy, 
sparred for a few minutes trying to realize it, and accepted. 
He made one proviso: That he was to run the department to 
suit himself, without interference from the mayor or from any 
one else. 

Having accepted, he took off his coat and went to work to 
learn the job and do his work just as he had done everything 
else he tackled. 

The grafters and the politicians grinned and made ready for 
the feast. They reckoned not on the firmness behind the merry 
blue Irish eyes and the quiet smile. And the lamb turned 
around and chased the wolves. 

‘“They’ve done everything to me except to make me wear a 
uniform,’’ the young police chief laughed. ‘‘I haven’t even one 


to wear at a parade, and I never have worn a brass button.” 


“In the majority of cities a policeman 
really is punished for doing good work. If he makes an arrest 
he must appear in court on his own time to prosecute. If he 
accepts any reward he may be tried and expelled. The chief 
ean not promote him because of rules. Under that system the 
loafer who never makes an arrest and who dodges trouble sticks, 
and the capable, efficient officer loses time and sleep and has 
kicks made against him by people who think they have pulls. I 
cut out the pulls. 

‘‘Then I got, or helped to get, the civil-service rules changed 
so that I could reward an officer who was working and trying. 
Under the new rules efficiency counts 50 per cent. in Chicago 
and I mark the papers. I know who is efficient and who is 
working. 

‘‘We haven’t added a man to the force, and there isn’t a chance 
for us to get more men, but we have secured better service. 

“‘T worked along with the old system until I was convinced 
that it was all wrong. The theory we had been working on-was 
to eatch criminals. Catching criminals is the least part of police 
work and the least valuable. My interest in a crime wanes when 
it is committed. That boat is sunk. Of course, we must 
catch the criminal, but, to my way of thinking, police work should 
be preventive and not curative. 

‘‘In Chicago we have tried it out. Recognition of good work 
when it was done and checking up of the loafers jazzed up the 
department, and we commenced to apply the move-’em-along 
plan. You remember that when you were a kid out snitching 
apples, when you saw a farmer with a pitchfork and a bull- 
dog you went on to the ‘next orchard. That’s the idea. Every 
district is responsible for keeping itself clean, and every ‘copper’ 
is responsible for keeping them moving along off his beat. If 











a. How Do You ™ 
Buy Your Roofing? 


you can find all sorts of plain-surfaced “rubber” roofing on 
the market. Some are good, some fair, and some practically 
worthless. All look alike when new. 


But you have two ways of telling whether roofing is good. 


One way is to put it on your building and see how it 
wears. But that’s hindsight—a costly method, if the roof- 


ing isn’t good. 


The second way is the simplest and the safest. Be sure 
that the label bears the name “‘ Barrett Everlastic.” 


That’s foresight—proof-positive of a moderate-priced 
roofing good for long years of satisfactory, economical service. 


For behind every Barrett Everlastic Roof stands the reputa- 
tion for dependability cherished by The Barrett Company for 
sixty years. There’s a kind of Everlastic Roofing for every 
type of steep-roofed building. These attractive styles, noted 
below, are fully described in illustrated booklets which we gladly 


send to any address upon request. 


Your Choice of Four Styles 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. ¢ Thou- 
sands upon thousands of buildings all over 
the country are protected from wind and 
weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roof- 
ing. It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable 
and very low in price. It is easy to lay; 
no skilled labor required. Nails and 
cement inclifded in each roll. 

Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. The 
most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Surfaced with crushed slate in art- 
shades of red or green. Very durable; re- 
quires no painting. Nails and cement in 
each roll. 


-Everlastic Multi-Shingles—four shingles 


in one. Made of high-grade waterproof- 
ing materials and surfaced with crushed 
slate, red or green. When laid they look 
exactly like individual shingles and makea 
roof worthy of the finest buildings. Fire- 
resisting. Need no painting. 

Everlastic Single Shingles, Same ma- 
terial and art-finish (red or green) as the 
Multi-Shingles, but made in single 
shingles; size 8 x 1234 inches. A finished 
roof of Everlastic Single Shingles is far 
more beautiful than an ordinary shingle 
roof and costs less per year of service. 
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, wi RE is a beauty that endures. You compare 
Heppelwhite Sterling Silver with other patterns 
and instinctively you say: “Give me’ Heppelwhite .” 
The reason is, that Heppelwhite is a design 
which for sheer loveliness is as much a master- 
piece as Doric, Ionic, or Gothic Architecture. 


Heppelwhite Sterling Silverware cannot grow 
old. It is the richest gift you can make to family 
or friend. A lasting gift, a possession that in- 
creases in value through the years. 


Ask your “feweler to show you Heppelwhite. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











too much happens on any beat or in any 
district, we know they are not mo 
them along. We have caused a lot of them 
to move clear out of Chicago. If they re- 
fuse, then we reach down and grab them 
and put them away. 

‘Dealing with crime and criminals is g 
tremendous job. I am frank enough to 
confess, after what I have learned, that we 
are all'groping in the dark. This applies to 
all cities. The styles in crime have changed. 
The criminals are working on modern lines, 
with fast autos and all the modern con- 
veniences, and we are striving to keep up. 
Prevention under the circumstances is not 
only easier but better than cure. 

‘*We will have to recognize the fact that 
90 per cent. of all criminals are diseased, 
either ‘in mind or body, before we can ac- 
complish great things. I know this to be 
true. Crimes of violence, hold-ups, at- 
tacks on women, ete., are the work of 
diseased persons. Therefore the greater 
part of them are preventable when a perfect 
system of examining that class is found. 
Even an imperfect system, with policemen 
accountable for the conduct of those on 
their beats and expected to know them 
and their habits, will prevent a greater part 
of them. 

“The time must come when the Police 
and Health departments of the great cities 
must be combined to get efficient preven- 
tive work. 

“Tt is because pf the fact that normally 
healthy persons do not commit crimes that 
I am so much interested in athletic sports. 
For athletics is one of the great preven- 
tives of crime and vice. I think com- 
pulsory athletics for all boys would do more 
than the police foree can do in preventing 
crime. The ‘waves’ of crime rise and fall 
with the mental and physical health of any 
community, And athletic sports bring 
health.” 

Charlie laughed almost bashfully at his 
own earnestness. 

“I’m getting so I'll lecture pretty soon,” 
he said. ‘‘But a fellow gets interested in 
his job. But it’s just this way: Id lots 
rather know I had kept some kid from 
committing a-crime than to capture him 
after he has committed it. I’m that strong 
for the theory that I know that in some 
cases a good physic and a hot bath have 
kept many a poor kid from becoming a 
hold-up man and perhaps a murderer. 

“There are lots of new problems spring- 
ing up. Many of the crimes now are com- 
mitted by drug victims. There has been 
a tremendous increase in the use of drugs 
sinee prohibition went into effect, and some 
of the hooch they are circulating seems 
to have as bad an effect as dope. 

‘‘We haven’t had much trouble with 
the prohibition problem out home. I told 
the Federal agents that the Chicago police 
ean take care of all the liquor in the town 
and all that can be made there surrepti- 
tiously, but that if the Federal Government 
continues to issue permits and try to flood 
us with booze we will refuse to mop it 
up for them. 

“Tt is not fair to Chicago or to the 
Police Department for the Federal Govern- 
ment to issue wholesale permits to bring 
booze into Chicago and then ask us to 
drop all our other work and spend the time 
trying to prevent the sale of the stuff. We 
have other trouble. Let them cut off the 
supply and we'll enforce the law witheyt 
much trouble.” 











































WISE WOMEN WHO DRESS LIGHTLY 


EARING too many clothes is a more 

fertile cause of ills in cold weather 
than trying to get along with too few—at 
any rate, this is the opinion of a medical 
correspondent of The Guardian (Manches- 
ter, England). He supports it by pointing 
to the low-cut dresses of our wives and 
daughters, and asking whether women are 
contracting more cases of pneumonia than 
men. Colds, he reminds us, are primarily 
due to infection, and are related to skin 
temperature only in a very obscure way, 
not yet well understood. At any rate, 
where there are no microbes, no amount of 
exposure can bring on a cold, as arctic 
explorers have frequently testified. We 
read: 

A few years ago, when the open-work 
front and the low-cut blouse adopted by 
women were a novelty, these garments 
_ raised a storm of protest from timid people, 
who nicknamed them at once ‘‘ pneumonia 
blouses.”” But the mysterious power of 
fashion, as it always does, ignored argument, 
and proved itself as indifferent to unreason 
as it always has been to reason. The 
habit of leaving the neck and upper part 
of the chest exposed to sun and wind be- 
came universal, without any apparent 
effect on the sickness or mortality rates of 
women. 

Male fashions, on the contrary, have 
tended to increase the layers of unneces- 
sary clothing worn. Man drapes his neck 
with a muffler over the vest, shirt, waist- 
coat; and coat, and then very often adds 
an overcoat to the burden he earries. It 
is now suggested that these differences in 
habit or fashion indicate that woman is the 
more robust of the two sexes and man the 
weakling. I have not the Registrar- 
General’s figures by me, but I doubt if they 
would bear out the statement. 

Praetically all respiratory affections, from 
a ‘‘cold in the head’’ to pneumonia, are the 
result of infection by microorganisms. The 
influence of changes of temperature in pro- 
ducing them is obscure, much exaggerated, 
and little understood. In the arctic 
regions, where the air is free from microbes, 
it is impossible to ‘‘ecatch cold.’”’ Captain 
Wellman tells us how he tried todo so. He 
worked until he was bathed with sweat that 
froze on him, then melted a pool in an 
iceberg and sat in it till it also froze. The 
experiment was a failure, inasmuch as no 
“‘eold’’ supervened. 

There remain, however, some cases in 
which a causal connection between ex- 
posure and the development of respiratory 
disease does seem to exist. The physio- 
logical explanation of such a connection 
is by no means simple. It is certainly not 
because any cooling of the surface of the 
body ean directly affect the condition of the 
internal organs. It is a matter of the very 
delicate nervous mechanism which regu- 
lates the temperature of the body in health. 
‘Wrapping up’ tends to weaken that 
mechanism by interfering with its function. 
Within reasonable limits of comfort, 
therefore, clothes should be as few and as 
light as possible, and should vary as little 
as possible with the seasons. The optimum 
amount of clothing will vary with each in- 
dividual mainly in proportion to the senti- 
tiveness of his heat-regulating or ‘‘vaso- 
motor’? mechanism. That amount can 
only be discovered by the individual for 
himself. But few people realize’ the 
amount of muscular fatigue involved in 
wearing an overcoat all day.” 








Almost daily some- 
thing happens, some- 
where in this broad 
land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and 
devotion of Bell Tele- 


phone employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, 
tornado, explosion, 
wreck are met ina man- 
ner that emphasizes the 
spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of 
telephone people. 


This loyalty, this 
thought of “‘service 
first’, is more than de- 
votion to an organiza- 
tion, great and fine as 
that may be. It is de- 
votion to the whole tele- 
phone democracy, to 
the millions who form 


One Policy 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


the telephone-using 
public. 


And it is this same 
spirit of responsibility 
to the people which 
has strengthened thou- 
sands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard 
period of after-war 
reconstruction. 


This spirit of service 
is being handed on to 
the newemployees who 
have come to help us 
meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made 
upon the telephone. 


If all the facts were 
known, workers such 
as these would receive 
nothing but appreci- 
ation and encourage- 
ment from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Unwersal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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Around a wet, slippery 
corner at thirty-five 
miles an hour! 


That is the test Vacuum Cup Tires 
withstood last August in the Safety 
First demonstration, the feature 
event of the third annual conven- 
tion of the National Traffic Officers’ 
Association at San Francisco. 


Such conclusively proved safety as 
this gives the thoughtful car owner 
the greatest sense of security, know- 
ing that the Vacuum Cup Tread is 
guaranteed not to skid on water- 
wet, oil-slippery pavements. 


While Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric 
Tires always are sold at approxi- 
mately the price of ordinary makes, 
the Company pledges itself never to 


change its highest-quality standard. 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag 
attached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY ef AMERICA, Inc. 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 








THE 
PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 


THAT IMPORTANT PERSON, 


Cabinet, more important than that of secretary to the 

President, writes a veteran newspaper correspondent, 
stirred to action by Harding’s appointment of George B. Chris- 
tian. The newspapers all over the country, in apparent cor- 
boration, gave rather more space and attention to Mr. Christian’s 
appointment than they devoted to most of the new Cabinet 
heads. ‘‘As secretary to the President, George B. Christian is 
the medium through which the public knows what goes on in the 
White House,” telegraphs a Washington correspondent of the 
New York World. ‘‘The appointment of Mr. Christian was 
one of President Harding’s last awards for faithful service before 
going into the White House. Formerly a Democrat, Mr. 
Christian came to Washington when Mr. Harding was elected 
Senator from Ohio, and has been with his present chief ever 
since.” 

Taking up the general subject of Presidential secretaries, a 
writer in the Newark Ledger prophesies that ‘‘some day not far 
in the future a woman will be appointed secretary to the Presi- 
dent.”” These 


TT cosine ARE FEW JOBS in Washington, even in the 


reasons are advanced: 


It is exactly the job for-a woman, because it involves the 
handling of an immense number of details. Women are the 
great systematizers of detail; in this respect men can not com- 
pare with them. For this reason it is that nowadays the heads 
of huge corporations and other big business concerns commonly 
employ women in a secretarial capacity. 

The President of the United States is the head of the biggest 
business concern in the world. Many things of great importance 
constantly occupy his mind. He has no time to bother with 
lesser matters, which nevertheless must receive attention. 

The President does the thinking. Others must see that the 
affairs of his office run smoothly. A letter or other paper sud- 
denly needed must be instantly forthcoming. Information 
about the status of an appointment or any one of a thousand 
other things must be furnished on demand. The cleverness 
developed by many a woman secretary in work of this kind is 
nothing short of marvelous. 

The writer announces boldly that ‘‘the President’s secretary 
is in reality a much more important official than any member 
of the Cabinet. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
he is more important than all the members of the Cabinet put 
together.”” For— 


If the executive departments were left without heads they 
would run along about as well; but without a secretary the 
President could not get on at all. 

One important function of the secretary is to act as a buffer 
between the President and people who want to see him. Save 
in very exceptional cases, nobody can obtain an interview with 
the President without a previous appointment, which only the 
secretary (unless by his chief’s special direction) is empowered to 
make. 

To get such an appointment is exceedingly difficult—indeed, 
almost impossible for any ordinary person. It has to be made 
difficult because otherwise the President would have no time to 
attend to his business. A great financier or influential poli- 
tician may come 1,000 miles to see the President, and yet be 
obliged to content himself with a brief talk with the secretary. 
It is desirable not to offend important people, and so the secre- 
tary must be a man of infinite tact. 

The secretary takes care of all matters of routine. When the 
President comes to his office in the morning he does not even 
know what are his engagements for the day. He finds them 
typewritten on a sheet of note-paper, on his desk. Senator 
So-and-so is to see him at 10 a.m. At 10:15 the second assistant 
Secretary of State will be on hand to be consulted on a certain 
diplomatic matter. A deputation from the New York Chamber 
of Commerce is to be réceived at 10:30 o’clock; and so it goes 
right along, with an hour’s interval for lunch. 

Mr. Roosevelt was more informal than most Presidents. 
Twenty minutes before lunch-time each day his official valet, 
a government employee, appeared in his private office and pro- 
ceeded to shave him while, his face covered with lather, he kept 
on conversing with his visitors. Now and then he would stroll 
out into the secretary’s room and shake hands with anybody 
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found there. Commonly he would .say to one person and 
another, ‘‘Come and have lunch with me!’’ and would take them 
with him to share his nooontide repast, at which he did most of 
the talking. 

Up to Mr. Roosevelt's time the business offices of the White 
House were in the mansion proper, directly over the East Room, 
so that visitors came in at the front door and climbed a flight of 
stairs to reach them. Across the main corridor on the second 
floor was placed a screen to shut off the offices from the private 
quarters of the President’s family. 

The arrangement was certainly deplorable. Sofas along the 
walls of the corridor, into which the President’s own office 
opened directly, provided seats for perscns anxious to see him 
or his secretary. The secretary’s room adjoined that of the 
President, and on the opposite side of the corridor were rooms for 
clerks and the telegraph-room. 

Mr. Roosevelt tore the mansion literally to pieces, spending 
for the purpose $555,000, or nearly twice as much money as it 
originally cost. As one result, the former office quarters in the 
White House are now five bedrooms, and all executive business 
is transacted in a small one-story annex a couple of hundred feet 
to the west of the main building, with which it is connected by a 
terrace. The President, to reach his office or return therefrom, 
walks through the terrace, and so does not appear in public 
view. 

Mr. Wilson, soon after he came to the White House, doubled 
the size of the business annex, extending it over part of the 
ground which Mr. Roosevelt laid out as a tennis-court. It was 
thus made far more commodious; and the President’s office, on 
the south side, is a large and sunny room, with a big bay 
window that looks out toward’ the Washington Monument. His 
seclusion during work hours is as complete as could be desired. 


Every letter that reaches the White House, we are assured, is 
read, and a rule requires that to every one a courteous reply shall 
be made. A dozen clerks attend to this business. They even 
read and answer the letters addrest to the President’s wife; 
for multitudes of strangers write to _ also. Private letters, 

‘‘reeognized as such by a sort of instinct,” alone pass unopened. 
Letters demanding the secretary’s personal attention are re- 
ferred to him. As for his other duties: 


The President’s secretary is the mouthpiece of the President. 
When he speaks it is e& cathedra. If a communication is to be 
made to the public on any subject not so important as to require 
a formal proclamation, it is the secretary who utters it, usually 
through the medium of the newspapgrs. 

Speaking of proclamations, there is always one given out from 
the White House in advance of Thanksgiving. Others there 
may be on routine occasions, such as Flag day. But the Presi- 
dent does not write them; they are prepared for him, and sub- 
mitted to him by his secretary for signature. Letters of con- 
gratulations and condolence addrest by him to foreign poten- 
tates for births and deaths are written in the Department of 
State. 

The official residence of the nation’s chief is called in the laws 
the President’s House, and with this name much of the old 
silver and china belonging to the establishment is marked. 
When Mr. Roosevelt arrived on the scene he found large stacks 
of note-paper and letter-paper stamped with the words “Execy- 
tive Mansion’’—a title adopted by Mr. Cleveland, who de- 
lighted in big words. ‘‘Throw out that junk!” said he to his 
secretary; and, by his direction, all of the stationery was here- 
after headed simply ‘‘White House.”’ 

The secretary to the President was no more than a head clerk 
in the executive office up to Cleveland’s first administration. 
But Cleveland brought with him to Washington a very remark- 
able young man named Daniel S. Lamont, who had served 
him in a like capacity in Albany. Lamont was a man of great 
natural ability and gifted with extraordinary tact. 

The man who happened to hold the post of private secretary 
to a President-elect is altogether likely to be appointed secretary 
after his chief has reached the White House. He presumably 
enjoys the confidence of the new President, understands his 
ways and policies, is accustomed to the handling of bis work, 
and is personally acquainted with his friends. A helper with 
this equipment, whose efficiency is proved, can not easily be 
replaced. 

Mr. Cleveland was a man who made many enemies. He 
ruffled people’s feelings. Lamont was suave and pleasant- 
mannered; he made things smooth. 

So popular did he become with the folk on Capitol Hill that 
they decided to give him a lift. He had been merely “private 
secretary,’ with a modest salary of two thousand dollars a year. 
They created by legislation the office of secretary to the President, 
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Glidden 
Leading Products 


Endurance Paint 
(Prepared) 

Endurance Auto Finishes 

Floorette and Wearette 
Varnishes 

Japspar Exterior Varnish 

Velvet White Enamel 

Superior White Enamel 

Flat Wall Finish 

Insecticides 


too iC 


When you need assistance in choosing 
colors and finishes, call upon our 
Department of Decoration. Look for 
the Glidden dealer. You can depend 
upon him to supply the right paint for 


For Big Jobs and 






























Little Ones 


How about the exterior surface of 
your house? Why not examine it 
today? Possibly the old paint is 
chipping off so you can see the 
wood. Perhaps it’s chalky and 
not giving the surface proper 
protection. 

These are a few signs that in- 
variably mean depreciation and 
property loss. The safest and 
most economical thing for you 
to do is to get a paint of known 
value—Glidden Endurance Paint 
—and place it in the hands of an 
experienced painter. Then you 
can depend upon the finished 
result. You will have a paint 
film that will justify itself by 
years of service. 

But the exterior is only one of 
the surfaces where painting is a 
measure of economy. For the 
little things about the house—for 
touching up furniture and floors, 
for window sills, cupboards and 
various household articles, Jap-a- 
lac is just the thing. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 





each and every need. See the list above. National Headquarters - Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Reading, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Brooklyn, Toronto. 
- Branches: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, Scranton, Evansville, Birmingham, Baltimore, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, El Paso, Olympia, Wash.; 


Des Moines, Memphis, Seattle, Oklahoma City, Montreal, Winnipeg. Stocks in principal cities. 
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with pay at the rate of five thousand dol- 
lars. The job for the first time was made 
one of dignity and decent emolument. 
When Lamoni relinquished his place at 
the end of the first Cleveland Administra. 
tion, it was with. such a reputation that 
“big business’’ welcomed him with open 
arms, and within a few years he was rated 
a multimillionaire. The secretarial job at 
the White House has provided in more than 
one instance a stepping-stone to wealth. 
Benjamin Harrison’s secretary was Elijah 
Halford, an agreeable gentleman who was 
not particularly well fitted for the position. 
His suecessor, under Mr. Cleveland, was 
named Thurber. As secretary, he made 


‘rather an indefinite impression. 


President McKinley’s first secretary was 
a young man from Connectieut named John 
Addison Porter. It was during his ineum- 
bency of that office that by mere chance 
there was a hurry call for a stenographer at 
the White House. The shorthand writer 
who was accustomed to take the Presi- 
dent’s dictation was sick, or had resigned, 
or something, and Mr. Porter telephoned 
to the Post-office Department asking that 
a first-class man be sent over at once. 

There was at that time in the post-office 
a clerk who was an exceptionally fast short- 
hand man. His name was George Bruce 
Cortelyou. Somebody suggested that he be 
dispatched for the emergency job, and half 
an hour later he was in the President's 
office. He never went back. 

Cortelyou made a most efficient secre- 
tary. A man of suave and graceful manner 
gifted with exceptional tact, he was a born 
diplomat. He never refused anybody any- 
thing. Somebody once ealled him the great 
American promiser. Even if the person 
ealling upon him was a total stranger, hé 
would listen politely, write ‘‘special” on 
the person’s card, and declare that the 
matter would receive immediate attention. 
The applicant would go away happy, and 
the card would drop into Mr. Cortelyou’s 
waste-basket. 

After Mr. Roosevelt came in he pro- 
moted Cortelyou to the Cabinet, in which 
he held successively three different places. 
Later, the erstwhile department clerk ac- 
cepted a job at $75,000 a year as head of a 
big company, and to-day he is an important 
man in the world of finanee. Of his suc- 
cessor, William Loeb, it will suffice to say 
that he was one of the ablest secretaries the 
White House has ever had. Mr. Taft made 
him Collector of the Port of New York. 

President Taft had three secretaries. 
The first to serve in that capacity was Fred 
Carpenter, who was succeeded by Charles 
D. Norton. Neither made any marked im- 
pression; but the third, Charles D. Hilles, 
fitted the job most satisfactorily. An able 
man, and generally popular, he served as 
Taft’s political manager during his un- 
successful campaign for reelection. He is 
now a banker. 

Woodrow Wilson’s secretary, Joseph P. 
Tumulty, is a politician, He has proved 
himself a capable man, and, as might be 
taken for granted, he possesses the fullest 
confidence of his chief, who does not readily 
bestow his trust, and is not by any means 
easy to get along with harmoniously. 

Sooner or later we shall have a Presi- 
dent-elect whose private secretary is 4 
woman. He will make her his secretary at 


the White House, and, lo! a power in 
petticoats will stand behind the throne of 
the nation’s chief. 
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CHAMP CLARK, “ALMOST 
‘ PRESIDENT” 

HE Missouri mules that Champ Clark 

wanted to drive from the White House 
to the Capitol never achieved that distine- 
tion, and the story of his thwarted career 
js set down as ‘‘a striking illustration of the 
uncertainties of American politics,’ but 
there is no lack of friends to remember him 
as ‘‘a kindly man, a good citizen, and an 
able lawmaker,” a true man of the people 
whose personal popularity was too wide- 
spread for the limits of his own party. 
For nearly thirty years he was Representa- 
tive of the Ninth Missouri District, and 
for eight years Speaker of the House, and 
his death in Washington on March 2 came 
only two days before the end of his political 
term of service. After the great dis- 
appointments of his life, thinks the editor 
of the Baltimore Sun, possibly he was 
fortunate in his death, “‘for his career was 
behind him, and he was not a man who 
could have enjoyed retirement.’’ His 
advance to the outstanding place which he 
held in American politics was the result, 
we are told of unflagging effort and dogged 
persistence, coupled with an engaging and 
distinctive personality. Tho most com- 
mentators are agreed that he was not of 
Presidential stature, he is classed with the 
greatest of the ‘‘might-have-beens,”’ and it 
is said that no man ever came nearer to the 
office than he did at the convention of 
1912. His personal appearance, says the 
Buffalo Times, ‘‘was of an impressiveness 
corresponding to his intellectual power. 
He was physically a giant!—six feet two 
inches tall. An element of pioneer pic- 
turesqueness was subtly blended in him 
with the polish of the man of the world.” 
The qualities which went to the making up 
of his character and outlook on life, Mr. 
Clark always maintained, were due to his 
early training. He was born on March 
7, 1850, in Anderson County, Kentucky, 
and was christened James Beauchamp 
Clark. His mother was a descendant of 
the Cavaliers of Maryland, and his father, 
of New England stock, Clark described 
thus: 


sé“ 


““My father was orginally a carriage- 
and buggy-maker. His health failing, he 
opened a singing school. ... He afterward 
practised dentistry. He was a _ good 
carriage- and buggy-maker, a good singing- 
master, a good dentist, a good Democrat, 
a good Christian, a good citizen. The 
intellectual part of his head was remark- 
ably well developed. The back part of his 
head, which contains the driving apparatus, 
was not well developed.” 


It was from his father, surmises the 
Richmond News Leader, that Champ no 
doubt received his retentive memory, his 
skill in anecdote, and his adaptability to all 
circumstances. We read: 


The father was an itinerary dentist and 
amateur politician when Champ was a lad, 
and one day he borrowed for the boy a 
copy of William Wirt’s ‘‘Life of Patrick 
Henry.” ‘That book,” Champ Clark 
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Wheelbarrow gangs 








DUMP and SHOVEL 


are too slaw and expensive 


Because “‘primitive’”’ methods of rehandling 
retarded, rather than,promoted, an expansion 
of business, F. A. Van Iderstine & Son, Tallow 
Renderers, Brooklyn, N. Y., discarded them, 
and installed two floor-controlled Shepard 
Electric Hoists which operate on overhead 
monorail trackage. 
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Above drawing shows complete overhead 
monorail system 
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Now two men dispose of atruck load of fats 
in five minutes—one man loading, the other 
dumping into cooking vats. 


The hoists more than paid for themselves in 
less than a year; their electric current con- 
sumption showed little increase on monthly 
current bills; they enable Van Iderstine & 
Son to do more business. 


Equal economies for you 


In thousands of plants, factories, shops, 
stores, warehouses, and in places where re- 
handling — PICKING UP, CARRYING, 
AND PUTTING DOWN— is done, Shepard Elec- 
tric Hoists and Cranes are on the job and are saving 
time, labor and money. Shepard equipm ent may 
be just the solution of a eoctr countien in your 
business—start pea investigation today by sendi 
for “‘The Aeria Railway of Industry” oan + 
Hoist Below the Hook,” two mighty interesting 
booklets. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO., 412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 


New York Detroit 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 
Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association 


Pittsbr -gh 
Clevciand 


Baltimore Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia 
Melbourne Montreal London 
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Detroit Schools Carey-roofed 
prior to 1914 


EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
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Carey hooting on Detroit Schools 


Since 1914 thirty-five Detroit School Buildings have 
been covered with Carey Shingles or some other form 
of Carey Roofing—as a result of the good service 
still being given by Carey Roofs applied to other 
Detroit buildings many years prior. 


Detroit’s experience has been paralleled by munic- 
ipalities in all parts of the country. 


You too will find that there is a type of Carey Roof 
for every kind of building, and that each type gives 
the maximum value for the price you pay. 


ASPHAMimASBESTOS MAGNESIA 


BUILDING AND INSULATING MATERIALS : 
“A Roof for Every Building’’ 


Carey Shingles, Roll Roofings, Wallboard and Roof Painis 
are sold by Building Supply and Lumber Dealers 


The Philip Carey Company 




















Lockland, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
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wrote later, “‘made it appear that winning 
lawsuits and going to Congress were as 
easy as falling off a log, and a slippery log 
at that. ... That book determined me to 
be a lawyer and’a Congressman before I 
had ever seen a lawyer, a law-book, a court- 
house, or a Congreesman.”’ The famil- 
iar biography had another effect. Quot- 
ing from it on one occasion, Clark was told 
—he still was a boy—that the passage he 
most admired was from Solomon’s proverbs. 
“T began reading the Bible to see if this 
statement was correct and have continued 
to read it ever since. . . . Of all the com- 
pliments ever paid me by the newspapers 
since I have been in Congress, the one | 
value most is to the effect that I quote the 
Bible more frequently and more accurately 
than any other public man in a quarter of a 
century.” To the Bible and Wirt’s 
“Patrick Henry’’ was added in the early 
education of the boy ‘‘a very small book 
bound in red cloth, containing the Articles 
of Confederation, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United 
States, Washington’s Farewell Address, and 
—nothing more.’’ These three Clark read 
until they became a part of himself. 


From common school young Clark went 
to the University of Kentucky, and it was 
there that he decided to curtail his name, 
in the fashion described in the New York 
Herald: 


He became imprest with the idea that 
the name Beauchamp was not a suitable 
cognomen for a Democrat who intended to 
be President some day. He wrote home 
that the name was entirely too highfalutin. 
He informed his shocked and surprized 
family that he had shortened it to Champ 
Clark, and that thereafter letters not so 
addrest would not be opened. He also said 
that he would not even receive remittances 
unless they were addrest Champ Clark, and 
in spite of his family’s protests he was 
thereafter known as Champ Clark. 

He was not destined to become a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky. He got 
into an argument with a classmate one day 
and after the other man had punched 
Clark’s nose, Clark drew a pistol and fired 
into the air. No one was hurt, but Clark 
was suspended for a period. 


Clark then went to Bethany College, 
West Virginia, to finish his literary educa- 
tion. There, says the New York Post: 


He was very poor. He rented a room in 
the basement of the school at $5 a year. 
Fellow students, the sons of wealthy farm- 
ers, out of sympathy for Clark, shared their 
rooms with him. During the year he 
was in Bethany College he led all his 
classes, but the faculty split over whether 
a one-year student should be graduated with 


* first honors. Clark was finally awarded 


the honor. 

The day following his graduation Clark 
and one of his college chums went to the 
residence of Alexander Campbell to visit 
the latter’s daughters. A party of gentle- 
men were playing croquet on the lawn. 
They were the trustees of Marshall College, 
a State normal school, at Huntington, W. 
Va. The trustees told Campbell that they 
were seeking a president for Marshall 
College. 

‘*“Why,’’ Campbell said, looking down the 
road as Clark drove up, ‘‘here comes now 
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the very man you want. His name is 
James Beauchamp Clark. He is the 
prightest man that was ever graduated 
fom Bethany College. He is the best 
latin scholar, the best Greek scholar, the 
best Hebrew scholar, and the best German 
scholar.”’ 

The trustees, without waiting for an 
jntroduction to Clark, withdrew to a 
corner of the croquet grounds and elected 
him president of Marshall College. Clark 
was then twenty-three years old. For 
years it was his boast that he held the 
record for being the youngest college 
president in the United States. 


After two years in West Virginia, he 
went, we read in the New York Herald, to 
Kansas, where he was a clerk in a store and 
edited a country weekly, studying law at 
odd times. And then, says an editorial in 
the New York Evening Post: 


In 1880, when he went to Pike County, 
Missouri, he found himself, as he wrote 
long afterward, ‘‘in a Congressional district 
where there were more Democrats in the 
prime of life fit to be members of Congress 
than in any other rural Congressional dis- 
trict in the United States.” Yet in a 
dozen years he won the nomination for 
Congress over thé Representative from 
that district and was elected. This 
triumph was not due solely to Clark’s 
engaging personality. It was the reward 
of such personal campaigning as has 
seldom been equaled. The young lawyer 
made himself known fo practically every 
voter in the distric¢, including those in a 
township which had no railroad and which 
would ordinarily have been carried by his 
better-known opponent by default. That 
canvass, conducted in a country where 
swollen streams, crossed at dead of night, 
made hairbreadth escapes of frequent oc- 
currence, reveals the mettle of the future 
Speaker. Beneath a gracious exterior lay 
a determination which no difficulty could 
daunt. 


In summing up his political career, the 
Richmond News Leader says: 


His was not an exceptional career in any 
important respect; nor, for that matter, 
can it be said that Champ Clark was a 
leader in Congress until he had attained 
seniority. His great service to the country 
—the service that made him a contender 
for the Democratic nomination in 1912— 
was the fight he led to destroy ‘‘Cannon- 
ism” during 1909-10. There can be no 
doubt whatsoever that Clark’s parlia- 
mentary tactics, more than anything else, 
made possible the overthrow of the 
Speaker’s autocracy and the creation of the 
“committee on committees.” This latter 
was Clark’s own creation. 


During the session of Congress just 
finished it had been noted that his health 
was failing. Within two days of the end 
of his term of office, says the New York 
Herald: 


Death came to Mr. Clark in the very 
shadow of the Capitol, and the stirring 
legislative battles that he has led and 
fought were with him to the end. He 
lived again in memory, as his pulses flagged, 
the days of the eight years during which he 
wielded the gavel as Speaker. Those at 
his bedside heard the old chieftain mutter 
in his last delirium: 

“The question is on the adoption of the 
conference report.” 








’ That Little Trickle 
is a Danger Signal! 
6 


In your home, perhaps, there are 
hours when the water merely trickles 

6 weakly from the faucets. Outside, 
there is the same low pressure in the 


fire plug. Suppose the house caught fire? 


In many cities population has grown faster than the 
water supply. The pipe is too small and, where the 
wrong material was originally used, in such bad condition 
that the peril of fire and epidemics is ever present: 

Your city officials know the condition of your water 
system. But it costs money to bring it up to date, and 
they are powerless to act until you—voter and tax- 
payer—are solidly behind them. 

Unless your water system is adequate for emergencies 
and future demands, you are strangling the industrial 
growth of your community, and living in the shadow 
of a disaster. 

In justice to your family, find out what the situa- 
tion is in your town. 


The first cast iron pipe was laid 260 years ago—and 
is stillin use. Because cast iron rusts only on the surface 
and resists corrosion, it is the standard material for 
gas and water mains and for many industrial purposes. 


Tue Cast Iron Pire Pusuicity Bureau, 165 E. Erte St., Cutcaco 


-AST IRON PIPE 


= MED Bed Pipe ondthe Public Welfare” 
cy —an illustrated, cloth-bound 

book — is full of interest. Sent 

postpaid for 25c. 











































































HE world’s dizziest spot, the peak of 
Mount Everest, has thus far defied all 
of man’s attempts to reach it, but the 
recent announcement that a British expedi- 
tion to climb the mountain is now being 
planned shows that the 


100 miles from the peak without endanger- 
ing success in the least. Of course, the 
nearer it was the better, but 100 miles, it 
would seem, would be enough. allowance 
of distance to assure a landing-field even 
in the serambled topography of this highest 


A SPORTING CHANCE TO REACH MT. EVEREST BY PLANE 


not so unusual as before the war struck ug 
and they must have had considerable ex. 
perience at altitude work so that they will 
be as much at home physically in the rare 
air as is possible for men to be. That 
isn’t very much at home, I may add. Dur. 

ing the first flight, and dur- 





idea has not been aban- 
doned. <As_ Everest 
29,140 feet high and so 
inaceessibly. 'ocated _ that 
it has fiever been seen or 
photographed at a less dis- 
tance than about 100 miles, 
it ean easily be seen what a 
job confronts the aspiring 


Is 


elimbers.. In fact, it.is im- 
possible as. a, mountain- 
climbing. stunt, in - the 


opinion of Roland Rohlfs, 
the aviator, who flew six 
and a half miles high some 
time ago and so. knows 
about conditions 
around‘ the rroof ‘of the 
world than most men. The 
aviator calls attention to 
the fact that the mere rais- 
ing of ‘a man’s body toa 
height of 29,140 feet by its 
own efforts is terrific, and 
addition to the 


more 


when. in 


mere climbing, one con- 
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ing all the others, they must 
become accustomed to read 
the slightest sign or,motion 
of the other, must almost 
read the other’s mind. 
Conversation, with a 400 
horse-power motor roaring 
ahead, and with a wind 
carrying all utterances 
astern at 100 to 150 miles, 
is an impossible luxury six 
miles up, particularly since 
each man’s face is covered 
by a mask and he is pull- 
ing for dear life at a tube 
connected with the life-giy- 
ing oxygen-tank. It is 
sign language or nothing. 
In these trial flights the 
men must study that great 
summit. It may be a 
mere pinnacle, a shaft of 
rock upheaved higher than 
all its fellows in the birth 
of the world as we know 
it. It may be a plateau 
hundreds of feet across. 
It may be a rounded sur- 
face sloping gradually to 
steeper declines. But 
whatever the peak is, it 
must be studied from every 








. side as the plane circles 

siders that from 18,000 Courtesy of the New York ** Herald.” around it, coming nearer 

to 20,000 feet upward the TO MOUNT EVEREST AS THE PLANE FLIES and nearer, but keeping 

climber must carry an oxy- : : : 7 ; sufficiently far away to 
Distances from the various Indian centers of population are shown. Aviator 


gen-tank and wear ex- 
ceedingly thick and heavy 
elothing, the task 
like one to be performed only by a super- 
man. Mr. Rohlfs sees a sporting chance 
to accomplish the feat in an airplane, how- 
ever, and in arf article in the New York 
Herald discusses the possibilities of flying 
to the coveted goal. From what the famous 
pilot tells us, it does not appear that even 
this method of reaching Everest’s summit 
would be as easy as the proverbial rolling 
off a log. On the contrary, it seems to 
present difficulties that will tax the en- 
durance and sportsmanship of anybody 
who may try it. Mr. Rohlfs specifies: 
The first task before an expedition which 
plans to send a man by plane to the 
summit would be to locate a base. This 
would not have to be a movable base, such 
as would be required by a mounitain- 
climbing party. Preferably this base 
should. be in the lee of the mountain as 
regards the principal prevailing wind. Two 
or three bases with sufficient space for a 
plane to land, grouped triangularly about 
the peak, would be better, but not abso- 
lutely necessary. The first big advantage 
possest by an airplane exgedition would be 
the fact that this base could be as far as 


looks 





Rohlfs argues that an aeroplane 


expedition 


of all mountain chains. Some clearing of a 
likely spot might be necessary. The 100 
miles. which would mean weeks of travel 
for an expedition laden with the impedi- 
menta of a mountain-climbing expedition, 
would be a matter of something under an 
hour for the airplane. 


Having their base selected and all other 
preliminaries out of the way, it would seem 
as if nothing more remained but to take off 
and fly to the top. But not so. It is pretty 
hard to tell what conditions prevail on a 
mountain-top 100 miles away, and so the 
next step would be to make a number of 
flights over the mountain for observation 
purposes. The ground would have to be 
examined as carefully as such a thing could 
be done from a plane, and it would also 
be necessary to find out all about the winds 
blowing about 


direction, speed, and variety. 


Everest’s summit, their 


We read on: 


The two men who make the attempt 
must be closer than brothers, for they must, 
at the crucial moment in the expedition, act 
as one piece of machinery. They must, of 
course, be skilled airmen, a qualification 


could camp within easy flying dis- 
tance and wait for proper conditions to make the flight to “‘ the roof of the world.” 


prevent a chance gust from 
dashing the plane upon it. 

If the summit is a 
steeple of rock for thou- 
sands of feet, the expedition is through. If 
the summit has on or within hundreds of 
feet of it a comparatively level place, the 
size of the top of a freight-car or larger, 
the expedition is just starting. For on that 
spot I think it entirely possible to land from 
an airplane in full flight the man who is to 
have the honor of reaching the highest 
point on the globe. 


We are told that the expedition may have 
to wait for days and perhaps weeks before 
the chance comes to make this landing. 
It will have to be at a time when the wind 
Naturally, one 
questions what a man will look like who 


currents are just right. 


has landed on a mountain over five miles 
high from'‘a plane traveling at the rate of 
Mr. Rohlfs assures us 
he will be alive and uninjured, ‘‘ but rapidly 
freezing to death.’”’ As to how the landing 
will be made and what the man who lands 
will do when he is sure of his footing, we 


150 miles an hour. 


are informed as follows: 


The pilot will keep his most unwavering 
attention on the height of the plane above 
the landing-place and its zero speed while 
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The world’s need is for minds which forever 
keep their windows open toward to-morrow; 
which reach out, like the flower for the sun. 
In such minds lightning became electricity; 
steam became transportation; freedom became 
a democracy. 


All advancement is the result of mental re- 
ception. There are flood tides in reception. 
For five years the nations of the earth had 
their habits, beliefs, ideals, and authorities 
overwhelmed. Age-long convictions were shat- 
tered. Men’s minds staggered under the shock 
of the constant accomplishment of the pro- 
claimed impossible. 


Because of this upheaval the world is now 
being’ swept with waves of mental activity. 
Proof of this exists all about us. It is seen 
in the operation of business. It is strikingly 
found in that commercial force which gains its 


RECEPTION 


momentum through appeal to both the mind 
and the emotions—advertising. 


Advertising has dug a channel through the 
national consciousness. This fact is important 
to the whole of society. 


Stability of social life is, in this industrial 
era, dependent upon stability in industry; and 
there is undeniable evidence that strength and 
growth have been given industry by advertising. 


Advertising has carried an understanding of 
industry into the homes of the consumers. It 
has induced so strong a flow of standard wares 
as to make advertised goods a preferred in- 
vestment for the merchant. 


Like many truly great forces, there is no 
mystery about advertising; but there is much 
of common sense. 











N. W. AYER & SON, ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 








CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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“What's the best 
advertising medium 
up in Canada?” 


F you want to have your goods known in 
"|_ Canada with as little delay as possible— 
if you want to reach every class of citi- 
zen, the city man—the farmer—the mecha- 
nic—if you want Canadians to know that 
vou are After their trade aggressively, con- 
stantly—then the advertising medium for 
you to use is 


™" DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA 


These papers are published in the cities— 
naturally—but they circulate in surround- 
ing towns, farms, ranches, lumber camps,— 
morning and evening they spread out and 
cover the territory all about them. If you 
are after Canadian trade they should carry 
YOUR advertising, because that is the sure, 
economical, direct way to secure a place in 
the rich, expanding markets of Canada. 


Any or all of the newspapers listed below will be 
glad to supply you with any information relative 
to the market for your goods in their territory. 














Place Population Paper 
II TAIN: cincccccdoscsnintecctbctbetinnnee 75,000 M. Albertan 
Ed t Alta. 53,794 E. Journal 
- Halifax, N.S. 58,000 M. & E. Herald & Mail 
Lendon, Ont. 59,281 M. & E. Advertiser 
M. & E. Free Press 
Montreal, Que. .0.........cccceeceeesesseseeee 801,216 M. Gazette 
E. La Patrie 
E. Star 
Queb Que. 116,850 M. Chronicle 
E. Telegraph 
SID MINI cngnishorecisienmenpesientscensbein’ 40,000 M. & E. Leader & Post 
SOU CAE TERT siocsscetecceneestupenicnutinenes 64,305 M. Standard 
M. & E. Telegraph & Times 
Saskatoon, Sask. ...............cccccccsses 25,411 M. Phoenix 
E. Star 
EE TOUMIEY  catshesceisnicniocassecsnsecterese M. Globe 
E. Star 
Vancouver, B.C. ........ M. Sun 
SS M. Colonist 
E. Times 
Winnipeg, Man M. & E. Free Press 
. E. Tribune 
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Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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his partner climbs down a weighted rope. 
ladder suspended from the axle of the plane, 
He will be climbing in a wind blast of from 
50 to 100 miles an hour, or even more, 
He will be handicapped and numbed by 
the icy wind. He must be carrying 
strapt to him not only a small oxygen- 
bottle with hose attached to his mask, but 
also a parachute folded tightly against his 
back. Once down on the ground or ice his 
first move will be to fling himself flat to the 
ground or catch hold of some projection to 
prevent himself from being carried away by 
the wind. A man can not live long under 
such conditions, even with oxygen and 
the warmest of warm clothes. His first step 
will be toward some of the padded bags 
containing oxygen-tanks, additional cloth- 
ing, and other supplies which have been 
thrown near the spot upon which he first 
landed. These bags would be brightly 
colored in various hues easily distinguish- 
able. The oxygen supply in the small 
bottle he carried with him would last only 
for ten or fifteen minutes and he must get a 
bigger bottle to attach to the tube pro- 
jecting from his mask. If instruments for 
scientific observations are required they 
may also be contained in these bags. Un- 
like his theoretical rival, the climber, the 
man on the mountain-top can in advance 
decide upon taking with him anything he 
wishes. These bags, if they contained 
anything of great weight, would, of course, 
be planted on a previous flight made only 
by the pilot. The different colors would 
enable the adventurer to tell the difference 
between one containing oxygen and one 
with food or anything else. 

While the observer is on the mountain 
the man in the plane will be busy taking 
photographs of him from the air. For thisa 
special airplane camera attached to some 
part of the plane and operated by a trigger 
in the pilot’s cockpit is used. This type, 
like a fixt machine gun, is sighted by 
heading the plane at the object to be photo- 
graphed or shot and then letting go the 
trigger. 

Fifteen minutes or half an hour after the 
man has landed he will be ready to leave. 
He has two alternatives. If the wind is still 
favorable he may crouch behind some rock 
or ice-bank while the pilot maneuvers 
directly over him and gradually settles 
down so the rope ladder, 20 or 30 feet long, 
dangles before him. Then up that ladder, 
with his oxygen-tank and parachute, he 
must climb to safety in the plane. If this 
is not feasible he still has a method of 
leaving the mountain. That is the para- 
chute. As the one he carries on his back 
is an emergency chute of quick-descending 
pattern, it will be advisable to use another, 
which is, of course, in one of the bags 
previously thrown overboard. The bigger 
the chute the faster and further he will be 
efrried from the peak or the edge of the 
precipice from which he makes his little 
leap. In this case he isn’t at all sure where 
he is going to land, but he is headed for 
thicker air and solid earth. 

As he glides downward into the almost 
unknown territory around the mountain the 
plane will follow in order to observe the 
spot where he lands. The maps or plans 
made of the country beforehand will be 
valuable here, for the pilot will probably 
be unable to land within miles of the chute 
jumper. 

Once landed, the big difficulties are over, 
for the man out in the wilderness is hooked 
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up with his camp by the plane, which can ’. 


bring him maps, compass, food, firearms, 
or anything else he requires. 

The conquest of Mount Everest by air- 
plane may seem weirdly imaginative, but 
I am convinced that if the peak is ever 
reached it will be in this or some similar 
way. The human heart has certain 
limitations very easily reached in high 
altitudes, and if man can not get to Mount 
Everest’s high point by the most improved 
method of transportation he can not get 
there by the most primitive. 





PLAIN MOTOR-TALK FROM MIKE 
DE CICCO, TRUCK-DRIVER 
\ J IKE DE CICCO is a truck-driver, 
with experience enough in the actual 
handling of motors to be a little distrustful 
of much of the material in the way of 
automobile advice that is served out to the 
public in these days of universal motoring. 
Mike’s employers, of the Portland Oregon 
Journal, evidently agreed with him that he 
might be as capable of handing out motor- 
ing advice as a good many writers who make 
that their business, so they opened their 
columns to him for a series of short articles. 
Some of the recent ones deal with “‘grab- 
bing” and ‘“‘slipping’’ clutches, ‘‘ wheels 
that shimmy,” and “rear-end troubles.” 
On the subject of clutches Mike presents 
words of wisdom as follows: 


The part of the motor-car most needed 
in a jam, besides the brakes, is the clutch, 
and, like the brakes, is often badly abused. 
Particularly in negotiating traffic is this 
the case. 

Most motorists would rather hold the 
clutch out for a minute or so than take 
the car out of gear. This is harmful 
to the clutch, for by holding out a clutch, 
especially a disk clutch, strain is thrown 
on the throw-out yoke rollers and soon the 
disks and lining will have all the resiliency 
and life burned out of them and will 
become hard and brittle. 

When the clutch wears out, gets brittle, 
it starts to grab, and then troubles begin. 
A grabbing clutch is the cause of many a 
traffic accident, aside from broken uni- 
versals, drive-shafts, pinion gear shafts, 
axles, gears, and torque rods. Wear on 
tires is one result. 

But merely holding the clutch out is 
not the only thing a motorist can do to 
hurt the mechanism. Old Man Non- 
Lubrication is the rascal at the bottom of 
a whole lot of the trouble. People think 
that because a clutch is called a “‘dry- 
disk’? clutch there is no need for oiling. 
That is a mistake, for no matter what kind 
of a clutch may be on a ear, it has to be 
lubricated. Clutch mechanisms accumu- 
late dirt, dust, and grit from the road, and 
must be cleaned. A well-greased clutch 
can defy these grit destroyers. Failure to 
lubricate causes wear on the thrust bear- 
ings, throws the clutch and shaft out of 
line, and results in a trip to the nearest 
garage capable of making repairs. 

The clutch should be cleaned out every 
5,000 miles, and on ears operating continu- 
ally in city traffic the interval should be 
much shorter. To clean out a disk clutch, 
put a plug in the hole at the bottom-of 
the clutch case, take cover off top of clutch, 
and then pour in a mixture of two quarts of 
kerosene and one quart of oil. Put the 
lid back and run the motor briskly for a 
few minutes, working the clutch back and 
forth by means of the clutch pedal. This 





Building Upon 
Fundamentals 


It has been said that every large institution or 
service is but the lengthened shadow of some man 
with a pioneer’s spirit and foresight. 

Back of the success of the Kalamazoo Loose 
Leaf Binder Company stands Geo. P. Wigginton. 


In a business where contact and service is 
absolutely necessary to solve the problem, Kala- 
mazoo has organized a great traiied force of 


human representatives. 


These men are working toward an ideal. 
They study your accounting and record keeping 
problems for the specific purpose of rendering 
you a beneficial service. 

After this analyzation they supply your needs 
with equipment of a quality such as you naturally 
would expect from the leader in the field. 

The coupon is convenient and will prove 
profitable. Use it. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo : 8 Michigan 
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The Style “C” system (shown in 
large illustration) is the original specific 
device for machine or hand rec- 
ords. The binder when taken from 
the posting rack becomes a securely 
bound reference volume. A distinctly 
great advancement of the Loose Lea 
principle that saves time and labor and 
increases speed and neatness. 





The proper binder for periodicals, 
g photographs, etc. It is 
light-weight, attractive, durable, and 
easy to operate. 








A current binder of striking origin- 
ality. Holds with equal security one 
sheet or a th d sheets, providing a 
firm, level writing surface and has a 
quick, convenient method of inserting 
or removing sheets. 


















COUPON 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


’ 


Send me a copy of your pamphlet 


“Other Men’s Opinions 


Name .......... 









































Women Are Delighted 
With These Practical 


Boudoir Refinements 


OT ONLY does the DAN-DEE 
DAIN-TEE line of waste bas- 
kets, boudoir boxes and book ends add 
a touch of refinement to the library, 
living room or boudoir but they are 
practical and useful as well. 


To women who appreciate beauty, 
utility and. economy the DAN-DEE 
DAIN-TEE line offers the utmost in 
satisfaction. Strong, durable and 
fire-proof. Charmingly decorated in 


many colors. Sold by the set or singly. 


Stationery and Department Stores, 
Gift Shops, Hardware and Furni- 

ture Stores will be glad to show you 
the DAN-DEE DAIN-TEE line. 


DAN-DEE Line for Business Men 


‘For offices the DAN-DEE line of 
waste baskets, cash, security and 
strong boxes, letter trays, etc., are 
ideal. Smoothly finished and cannot 
injure rugs, floors or desks. Fifteen 
shades. Round or Square styles— 
large or small sizes. Last for years. 
Cost but little. 


Mail the attached coupon for lit- 
erature showing both lines in exact 


shades and colors. 
ERIE ART METAL CO. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


DEALERS Write us—today— 


our new mer- 
chandising plan. Let us tell you how we 
are creating more and better business for 
our dealers. Something entirely new and 
sure to interest you. 





[alleen 

y ERIE ART. METAL CO. 

Bos. Penna. 
Without obli- 


I 

I erature the DAN- 

| DEE and DAN-DEE 
DAIN-TEE lines in exact 

| colors and shades. Also 

send me name of my nearest 

' 
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cleans out clutch slides, plates, and bear- 
ings. When the clutch has had a chance to 
become thoroughly cleaned, shut off motor 
and let oil and kerosene drain out by re- 
moving plug at the bottom of case. Fill 
grease cups, and keep these cups in order 
by throwing out the yoke and screwing 
them down every week. This will insure 
a smooth and perfect working clutch. 
Cone clutches are cleaned by using an oil- 
ean full of kerosene thoroughly to wet the 
leather face, letting the motor run and 
working pedal back and forth. Then put 
neat’s-foot oil on the leather surface. 

If the clutch slips and does not hold 
tight when most needed, release the 
throw-out rod from clutch pedal a few 
turns. This will tighten up the springs 
and give a smoother action with no 
slipping. 


“Do your front wheels shake the 
shimmy?” asks Mike. ‘‘Have you a 
little wabble in your car?’”’ He proceeds: 


If you have, and at times wonder why 
the steering-gear fails to control the front 
wheels properly, your job is to get a wrench, 
or a couple of them, and see if the “‘insides”’ 
of your front wheels need adjusting. 

Even tho everything may appear to be 
all right do not let it go, for a few minutes’ 
investigation will show you the trouble 
and a few more will remedy it. Usually, 
wabbling is caused by loose adjustments 
in the wheel bearings, worn-out spindle 
bolts or spindle-bolt bearings, wheels not 
alined properly, a bent axle, or knuckles 
not tilting back. Any one or-all of these 
ailments may beat the bottom of your 
front-wheel trouble and may sometimes 
surprize you by flinging yourself and your 
load into the road or over a nice, steep 
bank. 

To keep the front-wheel bearings from 
wearing and to insure proper adjustment 
there, they should be taken out and 
washed and cleaned thoroughly with 
kerosene every 10,000 miles at the mest, 
refilled with fresh lubricant, and carefully 
adjusted. Hub caps should be filled with 
grease and screwed down every 2,000 
miles or less. 

The way to find out what part of the 
front axle is loose, place a jack under 
the axle and rock the wheel sideways 
to see if there is any side play. In this 
way one can tell if spindle bolts, bearings, 
tie-bar bushings, or bolts are loose or 
worn out. If the wheel rocks the bearings 
are loose. In that case take off the hub 
caps, remove cotter-pin through nut and 
spindle, and tighten up on nut until the 
wheel itself is tightened. As soon as the 
wheel is tight and does not run free, 
release about quarter to half turn on nut. 
The wheel should then run properly with 
no side play. Be careful to replace cotter- 
pin after adjusting the wheels and to refill 
the hub cap with fresh grease. 

If the spindle bolts and bushings are 
worn they should be rebushed or replaced 
with now parts. This replacement can 
easily bo made by taking out the cotter- 
pin and nut on the bottom of the spindle 
bolts and removing the safety-pin in the 
middle of the spindle. Drive out the bush- 
ings, but before putting in new bushings 
first fit them to the spindle bolts. 

Aline the front wheels by taking a piece 
of string or stick and placing it across 
under the motor from the rear inside of 











one front wheel to the same point on the 
opposite wheel. Then place the stri 
across the front part between the wheels 
and see that they toe in by a quarter to 
half inch. This can be done by lengthen. 
ing out or taking up the threaded end of 
the tie bar. Remember, when wheels are 
not in line there is greater wear on tires, 
as much as if your wheels were skidding 
with your brakes on, from the continual 
pull on the rubber. 

If the steering-gear or worm is loose, 
it can be adjusted by screwing down on 
the adjustment collar on top of the steer- 
ing-gear case until all play has been taken 
up. Often, the steering-arm under the 
splash panel is loose, and this can be 
tightened by tightening bolt and nut on 
topof thearm. If the axle is out of lineor 
bent in any manner it should be taken off 
and left with some blacksmith or machine- 
shop for straightening, to be alined, or to 
have the spindles tilted in backward posi- 
tion on top. Be sure that the spring clip 
bolts are tightened up on the axle and in 
line with the center spring bolts. See that 
all bolts wearing nuts have a cotter-pin 
through the proper place to prevent the 
nut from being lost. 


“Get familiar with your car’s rear end,” 
advises Mike further. “It causes half 
your repair bills.’ He proceeds: 


The differential, or ‘‘rear end,” as it is 
popularly called, is one of the most essen- 
tial elements of a motor-car and is at the 
same time one of the most neglected parts 
of the whole machine. All the strain of the 
motor and the weight of the car are thrown 
directly on the rear end, and jamming 
brakes, grabbing clutch, speeding on rough 
roads, and sliding wheels all have a ten- 
dency to make this rear part deteriorate 
and break down unless it is given more 
care than abuse. 

Every unusual thing a motorist may do 
having a wearing effect upon the rear end 
is bad, but the worst of all things he can 
do is to fail properly to lubricate this 
highly necessary part of his car’s driving 
mechanism. The lubricant has the same 
saving effect upon the differential as it has 
upon the motor or any other part of the 
ear where friction of any kind is created. 
If the oil is not changed frequently it 
gets full of dirt and grit, pieces of metal 
that chip off are carried by the oil among 
the gear teeth, and the ring, pinion, and 
differential gears wear in corresponding 
measure. As soon as these chips get into 
the heavy grease, they work not only into 
the gear, pinion, and two differential 
bearings, but frequently find their way 
out to the bearings of the drive-wheels 
as well. Wear on the bearings follows, 
making them loose and soon causing too 
much play in every gear in the rear end. 

Loose bearings in the drive-wheels and 
differential are the cause for many broken 
axles. As soon as the axle wabbles from 
too much play the strain crystallizes the 
steel and one finds a broken axle when 
it is most inconvenient and where it is 
hardest to call a tow car. 

Why not prevent it in the first place? 
The way to do is to get familiar with 
your car. Put on a pair of coveralls 
and get down and look it over every now 
and then. You paid good money for it, 
so why not take a little personal care of 
it? Take the bolts and plate off the rear 
axle assembly and drain out the heavy 
lubricant, washing carefully with kerosene 
every part of the rear assembly as soon as 
the drained oil permits a thorough exam- 
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Man’s Eyesight Measured That Science May Protect It 


F all the senses given by God to man, Sight is the one 
most greatly treasured. Soundness of vision! What a 
world of varied form and color and widely-ranged activity 
it opens —yet on what supremely delicate adjustments of 
glass to eyes it oftentimes depends. Only a generation or 
so ago men tried on glasses very much as they try on 
shoes—till they found the lenses which it seemed to them 
would ‘‘do.”* 


Today Optical Science, through Bausch & Lomb, offers 
to the world of the sight-dimmed a scientific means of 
adjusting glass to sight. Through a complete line of optical 
instruments they offer the opportunity by which defects of 
eyesight may definitely be measured and a scientific choice 
of glasses assured. Through these marvelous instruments, 


‘indeed, the very skill of the specialist himself is reinforced— 


providing for him, as they do, the best means to apply 
that skill. 


Is it unnatural that they should be proud to have produced 
such instruments as these, representing as they do the appli- 
cation of the blessings conferred upon the eyes of mankind 
by their own ophthalmic or eye lenses, which they have 
perfected through nearly seventy years? 


And need it be said that these ophthalmic instruments are 
of the same high refinement which characterizes our micro- 
scopes, projection and photographic apparatus, photographic 
lenses, binoculars and other quality products with which 
we have been serving mankind for the last half century? 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, Binoculars and other Optical Instruments. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 











ination of the parts. When the gears 
have been thoroughly cleaned, examine 
them for chipped and broken teeth, and 
if necessary, buy a new gear. If the gears 
look all right, jack up one rear wheel, 
block the other wheel, and the front wheels, 
and start the motor. Put the machine in 
gear, run the engine slowly, and see if the 
ring and pinion gears run true. If they 
do not run true, then either bearings are 
vorn or the gears are not in line. 
Unusually the bolts or rivets that hold 
the ring gear work loose, and the gears 
may ‘‘growl.” If they do, see that the 
small, or pinion, gear is in line with the 
outside of the ring gear, and adjust on 
collar in front of pinion bearing. Get your 
gear ring adjustment by allowing from 
zs to #; of an inch play between the two 


e 
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The Ardsley last is shown. Your local dealer can supply you, in black 
or tan calf or in Cordevan; Stvle Nos. 071, 061, and 062 respectively. 
If not in stock, we will ship to him the same day we receive his order. 


rom the first moment you 
Tse into Nettleton shoes 
you will feel their comfort. And 
you will see their air of re- 
strained smartness. 


But the biggest thing about 
Nettletons cannot be Icarned 





until you have worn them for 
months after the kind of skoes 
you now wear have been cis- 
carded. A booklet, “Five Thou- 
sand Mile Shoes,” explains why. 
And it is really interesting read- 
ing. Just write for a copy. 





A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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SHOES OF WORTH 








After months of wear 


T is genuine economy to buy 
Ivory Garters. They wear 
evenly, because they are all elastic. 
There is no metal to rust thru the 
fabric—no dead cloth or pads. 
The durable weave and live, springy 
elastic make them last almost in- 
definitely. Even after months and 
months of excellent service, you’ll 
find they are a bit frayed, maybe, 
but still lively and comfortable. 


And add to this economy the 


fact that you get comfort and con- 
venience you never thought pos- 
sible before. Ivories are light and 
airy. They can be worn loose so 
2s not to bind your muscles or leave 
a mark on your leg. Ivories can’t 
slip or skid and they always hold 
-your socks up perfectly. 


Ask for Ivory Garters. Don’t 
ever say “a pair of garters’. Say 
“Tvory Garters”. You'll find that 
it pays every time! 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY, New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Pury Sarler 











gears. On each side of the ring gear is a 
place for adjustment where it may be 
loosened or tightened. Brass or steel 
shims are used on Ford cars. As soon as 
adjustments are made and the assembly 
seems to run true, put back plate and 
bolts and fill with fresh lubricant, a heavy 
dity oil. This inspection and refilling 
should be attended to every 5,000 to 
7,000 miles at the most. 





WHEN THE INJURED GUEST * 
MAY SUE 

OUR men, the owner of a flivver and 

three of his friends, were very much 
‘fon their way.”’ The car bounded vio- 
lently about the road. It skidded first to 
the left, then to the right, shook, shivered, 
and roared, but kept on going. It was 
Lem Pickett’s flivver, writes George F. 
Kaiser, in Motor Life (New York), begin- 
ning a little story which may be fiction or 
fact, but at any rate carries a pointed 


moral: 


Slattery, seated on the front seat next to 
Pickett, braced his feet against the floor 
boards and bore down heavily on them. 
Aceustomed as he was to driving himself, 
he could not help but go through the mo- 
tions when riding as the guest of another. 
In the tonneau Judge Pringle and Captain 
Benson were having a desperate time try- 
ing to keep from sitting on each other's 
laps as the car rolled from side to side. 
Finally, Captain Benson muttered to the 
judge, ‘‘Lem acts as if he’d been takin’ a 
generous sample of his home-brew again.” 

The car tore up a steep grade, around a 
sharp hairpin turn, and down-hill again all 
without slackening speed. Finally, Judge 
Pringle could stand it no longer. 

“Careful, Lem, careful,’”’ he warned. 
“That meeting doesn’t start till eight, and 
we have lots of time. 

Without answering, Lem kept the car on 
its unsteady course, while his uneasy pas- 
sengers hung on and wished the ride were 
over. Twice more the judge sounded words 
of caution, but apparently they fell on deaf 
ears, for Lem kept the car going faster all 
the while. 

At length after what seemed an age the 
car dashed down Bailey’s Hill, passed Long 
Creek, and on to the macadam of Main 
Street, Hillsvale, and with a jerk that threw 
its occupants in a heap came to a stop be- 
fore the town-hall at which the loyal mem- 
bers of the Ind. Order of W. V. O. F., Local 
No. 6004, were due to assemble. 





“Made it 
“We'll 


Pickett pulled out his watch. 
in forty minutes,” he chuckled. 
do better goin’ back.”’ 

““You may,” growled Judge Pringle, ‘“‘ we 
won’t. I’ve had enough reckless driving 
for one time. I’m going back on the rail- 
road.” 

‘Me too,” agreed Captain Benson. 

“‘l’m with you,” joined in Slattery, and 
the three of them walked into the hall, 
leaving Lem Pickett and his flivver, and 
giving Lem an opportunity to lament the 
fact that he had carried three unapprecia- 
tive passengers on a record run from Ona- 
wanda to Hillsvale. 

At 10:37, seven minutes after the lodge 
meeting had been adjourned for the night, 
Judge Pringle, Captain Benson, Slattery, 
and Pickett sat in the little lunch-wagon 
down by the Hillsvale Depot, disposing of 
a varied repast of ham and beans, beef 
and beans, crullers, apple-pie, and coffee. 

‘Just about time to get the 10:45,” said 
Captain Benson. 

The effect of Pickett’s home-brew had 
apparently worn off. Finally he ventured 
an apology. ‘‘Sorry I shook you folks up 
so coming over,” he ventured, at last. 
‘*We can take our time goin’ back.” 

Neither Judge Pringle, Captain Benson, 
nor Slattery answered Pickett’s peace- 
offering; so he continued: ‘‘Might seem 
like fast driving to you folks, but I’ve been 
over the road so often I know every rut 
and hole between Onawanda and Hillsvale.”’ 

“You'll go over it once too often,’’ said 
Slattery, ‘if you keep on driving as you 
did to-night.” 

“Well,” returned Pickett, still trying for 
peace, ‘“‘you folks come back with me and 
I'll drive any way you like.” 

“Tl tell you, Lem,” answered Judge 
Pringle, ‘‘when you are sober you are a 
good, careful driver, but when you have a 
little home-brew under your belt—why, 
I’d rather be in a train than in your flivver. 
Some day you'll hit something and break 
your neck, sure as fate.” 

“Ugh,” said Captain Benson, ‘I sure 
would have hated to have another driver 
like Lem coming the other way on that 
road to-night.” 

“There sure would have been 
smash-up,”’ agreed Slattery. 

“Say, judge,”’ he continued turning to‘ 
Judge Pringle, ‘‘suppose we had had a col- 
lision to-night, where would we have 
stood?”’ 

“You mean if you had been hurt?” 
inquired the Judge. 

“Ves; if we had had a collision with 
another reckless driver I suppose Lem’s 
carelessness would have prevented us from 
collecting any damages?”’ 

‘“‘Not necessarily,” answered Judge 
Pringle. ‘If a guest in a ear is hurt in a 
smash-up and the injury is caused by the 
recklessness of both drivers he can sue them 
both together and the court will give him 
judgment against the one it finds was really 
at fault.” 

‘Sue them both together,’’ repeated 
Slattery. ‘‘You mean I could sue Lem? 
What good would it do me to sue him if I 
were hurt?” 

‘‘Probably none,’”’ answered the judge, 

“seeing he has no property except his 
flivver, but it’s been held by the courts of 
this State that a guest of a car-owner who 
drives recklessly can sue the man who in- 
vited him to ride for any injuries he receives 
because of the ecar-owner’s negligence in 
driving. In fact, our courts have held that 
it makes no. difference if the car-owner or 
a chauffeur hired by him is driving. He is 
responsible just the same for any negligence 
causing injuries to his guests.” 
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Model WW 
“World-Win"* 
DRIVER 


RCGREGS 
<< 
The hall-mark of quality on golf 
clubs and golf balls has been 
the name o ACGREG' 
—ever since the first advent of 
7 in pore ree 
ity built into 
MACGREGOR’ clobs and bale 
as ripened with experience. 
Today every theory behind pe 
construction is rigidly tested on 
our own private pe te = a 
being put into practice. 
Hence golfers who know the 
gute best usually find a reason 
or sticking to: MACGREGOR 


products. 
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Golf makes life 


‘worth while 


HE magic spell of the great outdoors— 
the spirit of the open air—the health and 
happiness and companionship—these, together 

with the inherent lure of the game itself, are some of the 
things that have made golf the universal game of today. 
The popularity of golf has grown by leaps and bounds 
and deservedly so, for surely no game has the same sort 
of subtle fascination. Forcountless thousands—of both 
men and women—this splendid game is helping to make 
life more refreshing—more worth while. 


To those ifiterested we will lad to send a 
complete catalog of MACGREGOR Golf Gonds. 


**Make Records with MA CGREGORS’’ 
The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 
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Write For These 
Good Booklets 


One is called “‘Find- 
ing Your Pencil’’—a 
pencil service booklet 
for everyone who uses 
a pencil. Write for it. 
It will help you choose 
the right pencil for 
your particular work. 
Also write for our 
booklet—‘‘A Study In 
Sepia’. It shows the 
character of work that 
- done with 
Dixon’ 
Colored Pencils, 


j 


A Series of Pencii Portraits 
No. 8—THE STENOGRAPHER 


HE thought Dixon’s Eldorado pencils 

were only for artists. One day I per- 
suaded her to use one of these pencils while 
taking my dictation. 

“I watched her swift-moving fingers 
translate my words into strange short-hand 
hieroglyphics. No need for her to say how 
it eased and quickened her work. 

“Sequel? Why she’s got every girl in 
the office using om same en of 


ELDoraDO 


Dre master drawing pencit” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Penct. Dept. 41-J Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Dizon’s Eldorado is made in 17 leads 
—one for every need or preference. 
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‘*That’s a new one on me,” said Captain 
Benson. 

Pickett seratched his head reflectively. 
“Tf I invite any one to go riding with me 
then, and I drive carelessly and have an 
accident I stand to not only lose my ear, 
break my neck, but also have my friends 
sue me, tho I don’t get a nickel for carrying 
them?” 

“‘Under the decided cases of this State 
that’s just what would happen to you,” 
replied Judge Pringle. ‘‘Just a short time 
ago a woman sued another woman whose 
guest she had been on an automobile ride 
and succeeded in collecting nearly $5,000 
damages because the car had been driven 
recklessly. 

“The court held that the owner of an 
automobile who invites another person to 
take a ride is not any less responsible than 
if he were not merely giving the other party 
the ride as a kindness.” 

“Seems sort of ungrateful to sue a man 
who gives you a lift,’ observed Captain 
Benson. 

“There isn’t any sentiment in the law,” 
replied Judge Pringle. ‘‘Things are de- 
cided in a cold, matter-of-fact, legal way. 
Of course, don’t misunderstand me; all the 
eourts don’t hold the same way on this 
proposition. Connecticut and New York 
courts do, but out in Massachusetts, for 
example, they have a theory which they 
eall gross negligence, and out there they 
say that a person giving another a lift is 
only responsible for that so-called gross 
negligence when the ride is given only as an 
act of friendship or the like. 

“Tf I was on a jury I sure would hesi- 
tate before deciding in favor of a ‘guest,’”’ 
said Captain Benson. 

“*How about the road around Bailey’s 
Hill and Long Creek,”’ inquired Slattery; 
“three cars have skidded off there in the 
last month. Isn’t the State or county or 
some one responsible for accidents when 
there is no rail or anything along the side 
of the road?”’ 

**A rail wouldn’t do much good,” Judge 
Pringle answered. ‘‘When those fellows 
eome along at forty miles an hour and 
start going off the road, even a concrete 
wall wouldn’t stop them. No, I don’t 
think any of those speeders have any one 
to blame but themselves for any broken 
arms or legs or necks they get while they 
are speeding along at an excessive speed. 

**Of course there are some places on the 
roads where there ought to be guard-rails, 
but that’s where the road is in poor con- 
dition or a ditch at the side is concealed 
by bushes and the like.”’ 

The whistle of the oncoming 10:45 broke 
up the conversation in a hurry. 

“*Don’t take the train,” pleaded Pickett. 

Captain Benson whispered to Judge 
Pringle, ‘‘Shall we go back with him?”’ 

Judge Pringle hesitated. ‘‘Well, Lem,” 
he said finally, ‘‘if you will promise to drive 
like a sane and decent citizen, I think we 
all will be glad to go back with you, but 
no more of that Barney Oldfield stuff with 
this party.” 

“As you like, Judge,’”’ answered Lem. 
“Tl drive so slow we'll think we're in a 
perambulator. L:t’s go!” ; 


‘* All ready, boys?” asked Judge Pringle. 

In a minute the flivver was headed back 
toward Onawanda, so slowly that its pas- 
sengers all thought they were in a pream- 
bulator—riding at the rate of twenty-five 
miles per hour over steep, slippery, moun- 
tain roads. 









HOW TO BREAK THE BUYERS’ STRIKE 


(Continued from page 9) 


reliable sources that show what has hap- 
pened to the cost of living: 











. 1920 PRESENT | REDUC- 
Goons Prices | PRICES TION 
Groceries ....... 45.00 32.00 13.00 
Beee:..;........ 15.00 10.00 5.00 
Serge Suit ...... 70.00 47.50 23.50 
er 15.00 10.50 4.50 














“These figures show that there has been 
a very material cut. Manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers have taken their losses 
to meet new conditions. Now it is up to 
labor to do its part before the wheels of 
industry can begin to move again. 


*“ LABOR MUST CUT WAGES” 
‘Skilled labor can not escape making the 


eut. Wages are so high they are out of 
balance. No one will pay them. Men are 


out of work. Conditions are growing worse 
instead of better. Now is the time to 
return to normal. To wait will mean 
disaster. 

‘“Many union-men are now working for 
less than union scale. That is the only 
way they ean get work. Many are walking 
the streets. Conditions are becoming 
worse every day because building is being 
held up. Small cuts in wages will not give 
the public confidence that it is again safe 
for them to build. Then why not make 
the cut ‘all in a lump’ and save the 
situation? Come down to present price 
levels. Then give the move the greatest 
possible publicity to get the public to go 
ahead with the buildings they want. 

‘*Laboring men, here is the problem you 
face: Either you continue to demand war- 
time wages and remain idle, or you can 
reduce your wages to somewhere near the 
prewar basis and have plenty of work 
and a good income. Now is the time to 
make the cut. Gain the public confidence 
and your battle is won.” 


The Paint, Oil, and Chemical Review 
(Chieago) prints an announcement addrest 
by the Journeymen Painters and Paper- 
hangers of Tacoma to the Master Painters 
Association of that city, asking for a de- 
crease of 1214 per cent. in wages, as ‘‘in 
keeping with the spirit of the times.”” The 
Master Painters’ reply, which is not without 
a touch of humor, is given as follows: 


“Owing to the above action taken by the 
Journeymen Painters of the city of Tacoma, 
asking for a voluntary: decrease in wages 
to meet the present financial conditions, 
we, the following Master Painters, feel 
that it is rather an unprecedented state of 
affairs, the usual procedure having been 
to demand an increase; we can not help but 
commend their action to the general public, 
feeling that it is the principle of true 
Americanism to give and take. Should the 
general public be contemplating having 
any painting or papering done we recom- 
mend that they decide to do it at the 
earliest possible moment to give the men 
in these shops the benefit of their work at the 
present time and show their appreciation.” 


Against this point of view, at least as it 
applies to workers in the large retail 
business centers of the country, James 
Simpson, vice-president of Marshall Field 








& Co., of Chicago, expresses himself 
strongly in The Dry Goods Economist: 

“Competition is now keener than ever, 
and workers must be made to realize that 
if business is fo be maintained it is abso- 
lutely necessary that much more work 
must be accomplished per individual em- 
ployed. It is needless to say that it is at 
all times good business to maintain an 
organization at a high point of efficiency, 
Right now it is imperative. 

“We do not believe wages in the retail 
business should be decreased. An in- 
crease of efficiency seems to us sufficient. 
This will perform a service to the public 
by making reasonable prices possible, and 
to employees by doing justice to the com- 
petent, helping them maintain present 
standards of living.” 


THE RAILROADS ON TRIAL 


‘Railway companies all over the United 
States are under the gravest test of their 
history.’’ So declares a writer in Petroleum 
(Chicago), taking up a phase of the 
situation which he considers vital in the 
reduction of prices. In the case of bulky 
commodities, which require considerable 
shipment to market, including petroleum, 
iron and steel, building material, and coal, 
much depends upon the matter of trans- 
portation. ‘‘Transportation is the essence 
of civilization, or words to that effect, said 
Bryce” the Petroleum writer goes 
‘‘and we surely do hope for that essence! 
The railroads were given guaranties when 
other industries had to hop along; 
they are collecting what Congress said they 
could have, a few hundred millions or so. 
We’re waiting now, feet cocked in air, 
hats askew, each mouth bare for a chew, 
for the next plaint of the railroads. In the 
long run the public pay, but about half- 
way down the road it is we who must 
dodge kicks aimed at a bit below the lumbar 


on, 


now 


region. What we want is service—good 
service now.’’ One trouble with the rail- 
roads, objects The Iron Trade Review 


(Cleveland), is that, instead of helping to 
balance trade by buying when materials 
are low and plentiful, ‘‘it has come to be 
an axiom that the railroads buy only at the 


top of the market.” Running true to this 


rule— 


**Now that the peak has been passed and 
lower prices prevail, this great class of 
consumers is out of the market. 

“In every low point of the steel market, 
when mills could accommodate the needs 
of the transportation interests and keep 
up operations, the latter have withheld 
their tonnage, only to come out with dis- 
tress signals flying and with needs for 
immediate satisfaction as soon as other 
lines begin to buy. Thus this large re- 
quirement has tended to earry the peaks 
still higher. Conversely, absence of rail- 
road buying has operated to drive the 
slump even lower. 

**As the railroads use so large a tonnage 
of almost all steel products it would prove 
an economic blessing if some means could 
be devised to release this demand in times 














HINK what would happen if the Light and Power 
Company which supplies your community with 
electricity suddenly ceased to operate! Street cars would 
stop. The motor-driven machinery in busy factories would 
come to a standstill. The many little power-driven 
contrivances which add to the convenience of your shop 
or home would be useless. Even the lights by which you 
work and play would be snuffed out. 


Yet the great service rendered by the Light and Power 
Company is too often forgotten. It has become so much 
a part of our every-day life that it is taken for granted. 
Only on the rare occasions when something goes wrong 
does the Light and Power Company receive even a passing 
thought ; and that thought is perforce a damning one. 


In the light of actual facts, the Light and Power Company 
takes on an entirely different aspect. Its welfare and the 
welfare of the community as a whole are one and insepa- 
rable. The extent and character of the service it renders in- 
fluences to a considerable degree the establishment of new 
industries. And the more widely that service is. used, 
the cleaner and brighter the community will become, for 
electrical power is clean power. 


But the Light and Power Company has an even more 
important role. Upon the extension of its services into 
new territory depends the full development of the indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural possibilities of a great 
part of the country. The vast power of thousands of 
streams and rivers is still unharnessed. Expansion is 
inevitable. Yet expansion without adequate capital is 
impossible. Light and Power Company securities offer un- 
usual opportunities for the wise investment of surplus funds. 
So used, such funds will be engaged in promoting work of 
benefit to all, while at the same time they will yield 
gratifying returns and be as safe as the community itself. 
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Voringfos Falls, Norway, one of the thousands 
of similar waterfalls scattered throughout the 
world which provide a never-failing source of 
electrical energy for power, light and heat. 





The welfare of the Light and Power Company and the 


welfare of the Community are one and inseparable. 


Wasner, Quality 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U.S.A, 
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See big game living its natural 
life in Yellowstone National Park 

—take a Burlington-Northern Pacific Planned 
Vacation to the Land of Eternal Wonder 


Vast shambling elk herds, hundreds of 
ponderous bison, crinkled bighorn sheep, 
graceful antelope, and—the pranky bears! 
With perfect safety, you may see them 
living their old, wild life! 


This year enjoy a real vacation in this 
most spectacular of all national parks, amid 
its unthinkable phenomena. Besides the 
animals, see the geysers, the Grand Canyon, 
painted terraces, fossil trees, and the 
thousand other marvels of Nature’s 
Wonderland. 


Enter at Gardiner Gateway—see Devil’s 
Slide, Paradise Valley, Gate of Mountains, 


Free Book of 
Yellowstone Park 


All useful information about Geyser- 
land, richly illustrated with maps 
and diagram of the park. Send for 


your copy now! 


and other magnificent features connected 
with this famous—northern—entrance. 


Leave via Cody Road—motor 90 miles, 
through awe-inspiring Sylvan Pass, tower- 
ing Shoshone Canyon, past the Government 
dam—twice the height of Niagara. 


Thence to Rocky Mountain National— 
Estes—Park where you may enjoy its 
exquisite beauty and peaceful tranquillity. 
And Denver—the gateway to Colorado’s 
land among the clouds. 


Yellowstone Park p/usall this—on through 
trains—in one trip! Take a Burlington- 
Northern Pacific Planned Vacation! 





P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
C.B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 





A. M. CLELAND 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
N rn Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Three great wonder spois—Yellowstone Park, Rocky Mountain—Estes— 
Park, and Colorado, all on one circle trip 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 








of generally slack market and have it out 
of the way when other users are buying 
Leavily. This probably is a matter of 
financing, but apparently its solution 
should be possible to men trained in money 
matters. 

‘*Were the mills able now to roll the steel 
that the railroads undeniably need and 
which they will buy as soon as general 
business resumes and traffic is enlarged, the 
mills would be able to continue reason- 
ably normal schedules and have this busi- 
ness out of the way when the rush of 
demand comes.” 


One of the most needed elements in any 
reduction of prices in the field of building, 
a field which many authorities consider in 
itself basic in any general reduction of 
prices, says The Building Age, is a stimu- 
lated effort to provide adequate and rea- 
sonable transportation for all building 
material. It observes editorially: 


“The main cause of our lack of an 
adequate building program has been the 
high cost of the completed building. Here 
again a careful analysis will show that 
these high costs have not been entirely 
due to the high prices of labor and ma- 
terials, but to the inability to get the 
materials at all. This has resulted in one 
of two things. Either the builder has been 
compelled to obtain the materials at any 
price, or else the job has stood idle for 
weeks, while the overhead and other items 
have caused a constantly increasing amount 
to be added to the cost of the completed 
structure. When it becomes possible to 
obtain materials when needed and at 
quoted market prices, the high cost of 
building will be lowered, despite the fact 
that these very market prices may be higher 
due to increased freight-rates. An ade- 
quate available supply is essential.” 


‘Transportation’? was presented as the 
leading topic at a recent meeting of the 
Editorial Conference of the New York 
Publishers’ Association. Roy V. Wright, of 
The Railway Age, mentioned the need of the 
railways for vast quantities of materials 
and equipment, and predicted that ‘‘the 
eash situation would be greatly improved 
if Congress would act favorably upon the 
Winslow Bill,’”’ a measure providing for a 
government advance of several hundred 
million dollars. Sinee that time the bill 
has passed and the railroads are in a posi- 
tion to do their bit in relieving the general 
depression by putting through their pro- 
grams of repair and replacement. The 
railroads, also, have a grievance in the 
matter of national wage-agreements, en- 
tered into under government control, 
“in which,” to quote The Railway Age 
authority, ‘‘there are many unfair clauses 
that are costing the railroads millions of 
dollars each year without any return in 
actual labor. These unfair clauses should 
at least be removed. The public also feels 
that standardized wages are unfair be- 
cause employees in districts where the cost 
of living is low receive the same com- 
pensation as those in congested district: 
where the cost of living is high. If 
standardized wages are maintained, differ- 
entials should be established to take care cf 
this difference in conditions.” 









“CHANGE THE BUYERS’ 
PSYCHOLOGY” 

One of the most widely and enthusi- 
astically recommended remedies for the 
buyers’ strike is ‘“‘optimism,” an endeavor 
by appeal, argument, and suggestion to 
change the antibuying state of mind of the 
public. Thus the current issue of The 
Building Age heads a typical set of busi- 
ness resolutions: ‘‘ Resolved—that I will 
not participate in pessimistic gossip regard- 
ing business conditions.” One cheerful 
writer goes so far as to admit that he con- 
tinues optimistic, even tho the state of 
business seems to him to warrant the 
most complete pessimism. Perhaps less nu- 
merous than the optimists-at-any-price, 
but offering more variety, are the business 
specialists who are trying to convert the 
public by new and effective “‘selling ideas.” 
Women’s Wear (New York) is issuing a 
special ‘‘selling-idea’’ section every Satur- 
day. Its announcement runs: 











































“To-day, more than ever, a good sELLING 
IDEA is ‘ worth its weight in gold.’ 

“The growing intensity of competition 
among retailers and the cost of doing 
business are taxing their utmost ability 
and drawing upon every resource and, in 
their effort to turn their stocks and to in- 
crease or maintain the volume of sales, 
many retailers have developed unusually 
effective methods of promoting sales. 

“The new conditions call for new ideas, 
and at this time especially a good idea 
spread broadcast will benefit trade and 
national prosperity all along the line. It 
is the duty of every retailer, of every 
manufacturer and wholesaler, of every one 
in the trades, to see that such ideas are 
promptly and fully circulated.” 


In businesses where the trouble is really 
only “psychological,” it is argued, a vivid 
and picturesque presentation of the situa- 
tion is all that is needed to convert a 
buyer-striker into a strike-breaker. An 
interesting instance of an industry in which 
everything has improved except the 
psychology appears in the present dairy- 
farming situation, according to an edi- 
torial in the March issue of The Dairy 
Farmer (Waterloo, Iowa). The paper 
discovers that altho dairy-farmers were 
feeling prosperous and optimistic a year 
ago, whereas they are now inclined to be 
pessimistic, ‘‘the producer of butterfat 
was 1424 cents per pound of butter- 
fat better off the last week of January, 
1921, than for the same week in 1920.” 
He may receive less money for his prod- 
ucts, but the fact is, averaging the prices 
received at 630 market points in the 
United States, and taking the figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
as the guide for arriving at the cost of 
milk and butterfat production, ‘‘leaving 
labor and overhead costs at the same 
prices they were a year ago,” the dairy 
farmer’s lot has actually improved. ‘‘The 
same line of reasoning is also applicable 
to the production of pork and eggs,”’ says 
the writer. ‘A careful analysis applied 
to the individual dairy farmer’s exact 




















































































Doesn’t it annoy you, when away on a 
business trip or a vacation, to find that a 
hotel laundry has done things to your 
underwear—lost a button or two, or 
ripped the buttonholes? It will never 
happen to you again if you wear the 
Hatch One Button Union Suit— just 
one sturdily fastened button to do the 
work that a whole row does not doso well. 
Even if this one button should come 
loose, there is an extra buttqphole into 
which an ordinary collar button can be 
slipped, to do the work forthe time being. 










































SIMPLER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE 


UPPOSE your hat, for in- 
stance, came in two pieces. 
Every time you put it on 
you'd have to go through a lot of 
useless motions. So why wear two- 
piece underwear when one union 
ATED FEE @ 6008 suit is so much simpler? And why 
This Spring you can get the wear the ordinary union suit when 


Hatch One Button Union 
Suit in the finest of keit_ .YOU can get the 


goods and nainsook. We 


shall be glad to send, free 
on request, a catalog de- 
scribing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button 

Union Suit is featured at ONE BUTTON 

the best stores every- 

where, but if you cannot 

get it easily and quickly, UN I ON SUIT 

send your size = re- 

mittance to our mill at : . . : 

Albany, N. Y., and you It is still simpler and still more 

y+ ea ipa direct, comfortable. No row of buttons 

Shen! pine and buttonholes up and down the 
en’s garments: Knitted “ a 
—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 front—=instead, “button one, trou- 


To $1.50 3175, bles done.” No binding and wrink- 





52.400 and $2.58. ling as when two edges have to be 
Boys’ garments: Knitted— pulled together—instead, a smooth, 

$1.25. Nainsook — 75 

cents. even fit all over. 









FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY NEW YORK 
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condition will show that he is making more 
headway to-day than he did during the 
times which he considered better.” This 
.line- of reasoning suggests that similar 
.investigation might give similar results in 
other lines of industry. 

Espesially among farmers a bad “‘psy- 
chology” has been noted. The agricul- 
tural population, constituting a great part 
of the buying public, have had a feeling 
of “resentment,” notes The Breeder’s 
Gazette (Chicago), against things in 
general which has only lately begun to 
evaporate. The Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
Journal, which has been trying to be 
optimistic for the benefit of its readers and 
the country in general, concludes with the 
highly concrete recommendation: 


“‘Now is the time to make plans for 
greater and cheaper production for the 
better days that are sure to come in agri- 
eulture, and one way to do it is to build 
up the soil by growing leguminous crops.” 


HELP FROM THE BUILDERS OF 
ROADS AND OF HOMES 


One billion dollars has been made avail- 
able for road work in 1921, announces 
the American Road-Builders’ Association, 
which held a national council of good roads 
advocates in Chicago early in February. 
This money, as dozens of newspapers 
throughout the country have observed, 
will help both in reducing unemployment 
and in cutting the marketing cost of farm 
produce, two factors which are basic 
in their effect upon business conditions. 
“Tt is a good time to go ahead with more 
road-building,” urges the Appleton (Wis.) 
Crescent. ‘‘Materials are lower. Not since 
the war has there been a time when as 
many thousand of workers were available 
for road work. A billion dollars will end 
many miles of bad roads and many en- 
employment cases. ... But the under- 
lying thought, and the highest goal, 
should be good roads where they are 
needed most.’”’ J. Ogden Armour, writing 
in the Chicago Standard, presents further 


argument: 


“We are told, on the authority of the 
Government, that farmers lose $300,000,000 
yearly in marketing their crops because 
of bad roads. This is too much to waste. 
We should contemplate this figure in con- 
nection with the high cost of living. 

“There is no more serious problem be- 
fore us to-day than the matter of reducing 
the cost of getting the products of the farm 
to the table of the consumer. One step, at 
least, in the solution is plain—better roads. 

“As an instrument of economy the 
motor-truck has not yet come into its 
own. Efficient servant as it is in certain 
restricted realms, it now awaits the further 
development of interurban and country 
highways to reach the measure of its full 
attainment. It has power and speed that 
put it outside the class of the horse-drawn 
vehicle, and a nimbleness and flexibility 
which give it a certain advantage over the 
railways. It is my expectation to see it 
assume more and more the function of the 
‘short haul’ as its own peculiar province: 





in part relieving the railways of those duties 
which they are least able to perform; and, 
in part, expanding the field of our national 
transportation system. 

“‘T say, therefore, all speed to the good- 
road movement! It will cheapen our 
methods of distribution and help to bring 
the people of our country closer to each 
other. I commend its common sense and 
practical wisdom. It may be less spectacu- 
lar than some of our other national issues, 
but it strikes deep into the roots of funda- 
mental progress.” 





The Nation’s Business (Washington) leads 
the several trade papers which argue that 
now is the time to start a revival of building 
that will do much to relieve business 
depression, both by providing cheaper rents 
and by swelling the assessment rolls 
through increased Jand values. In Ne- 
braska, at least, building materials are 
said to have been cut “to almost a pre- 
war level.” Figures upon the costs of a 
typical house are presented to show that 
lumber which cost $1,624 in 1913 and 
$3,389 in 1920 may now be purchased for 
$2,044. Even more striking are the 
claims made, in The Brick and Clay Record 
(Chicago), for a new variety of hollow- 
brick wall. The wall requires only three- 
fourths of the brick used in the solid 
construction, and, due to the air-space 
between the inner and outer skin, plaster 
ean be applied directly to the brick wall 
on the inside, or stucco to the exterior, 
without the cost of ‘‘furring and lathing.” 
In Los Angeles, we are told, ‘“‘which for 
months past has been the second city in 
America for building permits’— 


“The hollow-brick wall has taken a 
revolutionary hold on residence construc- 
tion. Its absolute simplicity and unrivaled 
economy, together with a distinctive charm 
and ‘personality,’ have swept it into 
prominence almost overnight. 

“The feature of low cost is really the 
most important and remarkable thing about 
the new hollow-brick wall. For sufficient 
material to build the four walls of a six- 
room bungalow, 28 x 40 feet, one story, 
the cost for hollow tile would be $246.40; 
for lumber, $201; and for tue hollow wall 
only $143.55. These figures are for ma- 
terial only. Taking into consideration the 
lesser cost in labor due to the small num- 
ber of brick used, the difference in cost 
will represent an appreciable saving.” 


The question of credits, and of the whole 
intricate banking situation as it applies 
to the present business situation, possibly 
means more to the building trades than 
to any other national industry. The Iron 
Trade Review puts a very prevalent view of 
the situation into this paragraph: 


‘‘Labor and industry now are learning * 


their lesson again. The next to get in step 
with the changed conditions necessarily 
must be the banking class. Within the 
past two years capital has been scarce due 
to the fictitious values assigned to every- 
thing money purchases. Demands for 
capital, consequently, have been so in- 
satiable that interest-rates frequently have 
been run up unduly. Permanent recovery 
of business and of general stability in the 








end most rest with a freely moving supply 
of credit at reasonable rate. This situg- 
tion likewise must undergo complete 
readjustment.” 


THE “BRIDGE ACROSS THE OCEAN” 


“The Great War was international in its 
scope, so the present business situation is 
actnally an attempt to rehabilitate credit 
through the world.”” Thus an editorial in 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter (Boston) 
turns from immediate American condi- 
tions to world-wide phenomena in search 
of the cause and cure of the business 
depression. ‘‘Recovery from industrial 
stagnation is always delayed by the slow 
growth of confidence, but heretofore when 
one country suffered from commercial 
hysteria, other countries were affected 
less or not at all. There was thus a 
substantial basis upon which to build.” 
Taking up the same general idea, The 
Dry Goods Economist announces: ‘‘There’s 
a bridge across the ocean and we might 
as well cross it now. It’s the structure of 
international interdependency that Uncle 
Sam hasn’t considered much until lately, 
Self-sufficient Americanism earns no dollars 
and doesn’t save a nickel on armaments.” 
The writer continues, by way of pre- 
senting ‘‘some thoughts for that letter you 
ought to write your Congressman’”’: 


‘The world may be likened to a man who 
has a congestion of blood in one part of his 
body and a lack of blood in another. Ob- 
viously, such a condition can not be cured 
by merely local treatment. It is a result 
of the stoppage of circulation, and until the 
causes of this stoppage are removed there 
can be no real cure and no real health for 
any part of the body. 

“Such precisely is the condition of the 
world. There is a surplus of commodities 
in some parts of the world and a lack of 
them in others. There has been a stoppage 
of the free circulation of commodities, and 
until this stoppage is removed and free 
circulation is restored there can be no 
economic health in the world. This is a 
fundamental fact we have got to face. 

“As a natural reaction from the war we 
are trying to forget Europe and return to 
an attitude of self-sufficient isolation from 
European affairs. We can not do this. 
There are somewhere around 200,000,000 
people in Central and Eastern Europe, and 
many more. millions in other parts of 
Europe, whose productive activity is im- 
paired or totally destroyed and who have 
barely enough food and clothing to sustain 
life. 

““At the same time we in this country 
have a great surplus of food and raw ma- 
terials and have expanded our industrial 
machine to a point at which it can create 
a great surplus of manufactured products. 
Obviously, this surplus of raw and finished 
products must be disposed of abroad if our 
agriculture and industry are to be fully pro- 
ductive and prosperous. And just as 
obviously the place. to dispose of this sur- 
plus is where it is needed. 

‘“‘Now the reasons why Central and East- 
ern Europe, which needs our surplus prod- 
ucts, can not obtain them have been 
explained often enough. But it does not 
seem to be clear in the mind of the country 
just what must be done to start the resto- 
ration of the purchasing power of those 
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Tue new and powerful organization now building 














the good Maxwell has usefulness in mind above 
all else. The good Maxwell costs so little to 
run that any family of average activities will 


find it false economy to try and do without it. 








‘The Good Maxwell 
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Touring Car. . . $995 Coupe. ... . $1505 
Roadster . ... 995 ae 1695 


F. O. B. Factory, war tax to be added 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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(The Original and Only Genuine) 


Reduced to 


50° 
a pair 


We want every man 
who needs a new 
pair of suspenders, 
the thousands who 
have been waiting 
for the lowest price 
levels before making 
purchases of any- 
thing, to start their 
buying right and 
this they will do if 
they buy President 
Suspenders at 50 
cents per pair. Con- 
venience suggests 
buying a pair for 
each suit. 


Every pair guaranteed 


Be sure the name President 
is on the buckle 








| Made at Shirley, Massachusetts 

















parts of the world. Yet the restoration of 
this purchasing power is a condition prece- 
dent to our own prosperity. 

“As far as Germany is concerned, it is 
now generally conceded that there should 
be a revision of the economic clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. This is a matter 
on which there are many conflicting 
opinions. But opinion is at least generally 
united on the necessity of fixing the amount 
of the indemnity as promptly as possible. 
Since the indemnity will constitute a sort 
of first lien on German production, there 
ean be no real basis for the grant of com- 
mercial credits to Germany until the 
amount of this lien is known. 

“It is also necessary to remove the re- 
strictions on trade relations with Russia. 
There are over 150,000,000 people in 
Russia who need food and clothing. The 
country needs vast quantities of machinery 
and equipment of all kinds. It is foolish 
to say that Russia has no means of payment. 
It has the essential means of payment in 
the shape of great natural resources. 

“*It is equally foolish to quibble about the 
nature of the Soviet Government If the 
people of Russia want that sort of govern- 
ment it is their own affair, and as long as 
our people can sell goods to Russia and 
secure payment for them that is all we need 
be concerned about. The resumption of 
trade relations with Russia would be he'pful 
to the Russian people and profitable to us. 
The present situation is hurtful to both 
them and us. 

‘‘Having removed these major barriers 
to the free circulation of goods there are 
other things we must do toward stimu- 
lating the, circulation. The chief of these 
is the provision of adequate machinery for 
the extension of credits abroad. The cor- 
porations already established under the 
provisions of the Edge Act are a valuable 
step in this direction, but much more 
must be done, and it seems a pity that 
there should be so much objection on the 
part of the present Administration to the 
revival of the War Finance Corporation, 
which could be an extremely valuable 
agency in providing international credits.” 


The writer joins many business authori- 
ties who find in present high taxes an 
efficient and persistent cause of condi- 
tions that make the buyers’ strike in- 
evitable. Unlike most of them, how- 
ever, he recommends a specific field for 
government economy. Over 90 per cent. 
of our government expenditures, he points 
out, are made in one direction: 


“That is, on the military and naval 
establishments (including pensions). It is 
probable that not one person in a hundred 
in this country appreciates the fact that we 
spend several times as much on our Army 
and Navy as we do on all other public 
services combined. 

‘But realizing this, we can not escape the 
fact that there can be no material reduc- 
tion in government expenditures until 
there is a material reduction in expendi- 
ture on the Army and Navy. And in order 
that we make such a reduction consistently 
with providing adequately for the national 
safety, it is necessary for us to go into con- 
sultation with the other major powers and 
effect with them an agreement for the 
general reduction of armaments. There is 
no single thing we might do which would 
ligten so greatly the burden on us and other 
peoples of the world and contribute so 
powerfully to a revival of world-wide 


prosperity.” 
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White's Weather Prophet tore- 
oicam, casts the weather 8 to 24 Weather 
= hours in advance, Not@ _-_|,_ 
toy but a scientifically constructed 
» instrument working automatically, 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Present 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 
ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


This Antiseptic, 
Healing powder 
takes the friction 
from the shoe, 
freshens the feet 
# and gives new 
vigor. 

At night, when 
your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen 
from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the 

bliss of feet 
without an ache. 
Over One Million Five Hundred 

Thousand pounds of powder for the 

Feet were used by our Army and 

Navy during the war. 

Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE to-day 
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NURSES WITH GLOVES 

HE type of nurse who is of the opinion 
that she can do her work by talking 
is strongly condemned by an editorial 
writer in The Trained Nurse and Hospital 
Review (New York). As a text he quotes 
an enthusiastic public-health nurse in 
Canada who, in describing her work, 
remarked: ‘‘We do preventive work en- 
tirely, and never even take off our gloves.” 
The critic wondered, he says, when he 
read this, what Florence Nightingale 
would have said could she have overheard 
that remark. He wondered who taught 
this nurse to do “nursing” and ‘never 
even take off her gloves.” What training- 
school, he asks, is turning our that type of 
nurse? Who is responsible for her getting 
the idea that nursing can be done by mak- 
ing a pleasant call with “her gloves on,” 
ealling it ‘‘preventive work,” and drawing 
her salary? He continues: 


“Unfortunately this type of nurse is not 
an imaginary creation, nor is she an isolated 
specimen. She is a type that is increasing 
in the United States, and probably also in 
Canada. It is another case of carrying a 
good thing too far. It has been necessary 
in recent years to place special emphasis 
on the teaching function of the public- 
health nurse as well as of the ward head 
nurse, but where this has been done in 
such a way as to leave with nurses the im- 
pression that teaching did not involve 
doing or demonstration of how to do the 
duties described, a serious and far-reaching 
mistake has certainly been made. 

“In The Public Health Nurse recently 
Miss Mary E. Lent, financial secretary of 
the National Organization for Public- 
Health Nursing, devotes an article to a dis- 
cussion of ‘The Fundamental Importance 
of Bedside Care in Public-Health Nursing,’ 
which should be reprinted, put in pamphlet 
form, and widely circulated in training 
schools and groups of nurses everywhere. 
Speaking from her long experience in 
visiting nursing and her observation of 
the difficulties that arise when a nurse 
goes into a home with the false conception 
that real nursing can be done ‘without 
taking off her gloves,’ she insists that 
instruction without demonstration does 
not materially add to the number of 
people who can help themselves, and is 
not fundamentally an economical use of a 
nurse’s time. She states her conviction, 
which will be heartily approved by sensible 
people everywhere, that ‘it is impossible 
for a nurse to do effective teaching in a 
home where there is illness unless she 
demonstrates what she teaches by giving 
good bedside care to the patient.’ 

“She goes on to say that ‘in many in- 
stances where there have been complaints 
that the nurse has overstept her bounds 
in prescribing or directing the mother to 
do things which do not come within her 
sphere as a nurse, the root of the trouble 
lies just here. A nurse is sent from a 
health department and that particular 
health department does not allow its 
nurses to do bedside nursing. Because she 
is not allowed to do the thing she is trained 
to do, she runs into the danger of begin- 
ning to give directions and orders, and 
thereby oversteps her bounds and enters 
the provinee of the physician. The nurse 
is trained to nurse, and as she nurses she 
should be teaching. If we do not stick 
strictly to this principle, we are neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl.” 
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Our Engineering 
Service Depart- 
ment is equipped to 
render service in 
research or experi- 
mental work, with- 
out cost to you. 
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NOL 


Perfect Molding Material 





Redmanol 
Qualities 
Resistance to extreme heat. 
Exceptionally high dielec- 
tric strength. 
Great mechanical strength. 
Excellent acid resistance. 


Unusual accuracy of di- 
mensions. 


Singular beauty of finish. 




















EDMANOL is a molding compound which in 
many industries is rapidly replacing metal, fibre, 
wood, rubber and other plastic materials. 


Motor car manufacturers use REDMANOL for such parts as dis- 
tributor heads, gear shift balls, door handles, steering wheels, 
radiator caps, rotors, lamp sockets and many other parts. 


REDMANOL comes from the mold with a hard, glossy surface, 
which it retains permanently. Delicate threads stand out sharp 
and clean; tiny lettering is molded clear and perfect. Such deli- 
cate instruments as telegraph typewriter wheels are success- 
fully made of REDMANOL. 


Metal inserts are firmly and accurately imbedded during the 
process of molding, thereby doing away entirely with expen- 
sive machining and assembling operations, and greatly reduc- 
ing production costs. 


REDMANOL resists the action of acids, oils, chemicals, solvents, 
extreme heat or intense cold. Being an excellent insulator, it 
is especially serviceable in magneto parts, and in starting, light- 
ing and ignition systems. 

Today with the best service and equipment demanded of every 
manufactured product, buyers are alert for the best materials 
for their purposes. Some article which you manufacture may 
be more efficiently produced by the use of REDMANOL. 


Write to the Redmanol Chemical Products Company, 
639W. 22nd St. , Engineering Service Dept. , Chicago, Ill. 


Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 


Chicago 


Illinois 
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PEABODY 


COAL MINE 
MANAGEMENT 





Out of the tested, success- 
ful operating methods of 
bituminous mines under 
our active control in 
practically every field, you 
can secure for your mine 
the methods which make 
possible the most efficient, 
effective and economical 


operation. 
cAs Operating Manager 


for your mine, we can employ 
the fund of data on mining 
conditions, cost items and sales 
problems which is daily col- 
lected and arranged for com- 
parison for the benefit of each 
and all of our clients or our 
own mines.Executives and mine 
owners can obtain our descrip- 
tive illustrated book by request 


PEABODY 
COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 So. on Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operati: i mines in 11 fields with 
proton pe eer ee ee a 




















MAKE YOUR 
MONEY EARN 


OUR MONEY when placed in 
INVESTORS BONDS is SAFE, free 
fluctuation and worry — and earns 7%! 


INVESTORS BONDS are first mortgages 
on high grade property. ey are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
and are recommended by a House which 
has loaned millions of dc!lars during the 
past seventeen years with 100% safety. 


7% 





"7 Baabies 





jo ‘decaile of rtial ple 
and details of partia premade lan, 
Ask for booklet H_106, 



































shtoved express 60c per 100. 


Ulinois Sporting Goods Co. Dpt ‘249 Sox 782 Chicago 












































IMPROVEMENT IN FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


ERHAPS the most hopeful sign in the 
economic welter of the world’s busi- 
ness, in the opinion of The Wall Street 
Journal, is the steady improvement in for- 
eign exchange since the first of the year. 
“Tf the old pars of exchange are not to re- 
turn, for most countries, for a long period 
to come, at least there are indications that 
the imparities are showing a tendency to 
find levels of comparative evenness, bear- 
ing some relation to the more normal and 
proportionate industrial life of the several 
countries.” The Wall Journal 
deduces from the figures which are re- 
printed below that the bottom of exchange 


Street 


1921 1920 1919 
3.92 4.0725 4.7588 
3.52 3.18 3.6525 

0748 .0927 . 1836 

-0584 0571 -0845 

0373 0755 1572 


-0338 -0334 0735 
-0796 0938 -1779 
. 088 





0609 -0607 9 
0181 -0294 d 

0132 -0101 -0187 
0029 -0175 .0800 
0017 -0072 J 

1663 - 1828 -2073 
1519 - 1503 -1733 
3460 -3913 -4250 
3127 -2925 -3613 
1420 -1920 -2205 
1302 -1180 -1875 
0800 -1500 -1936 
0695 -0710 1526 
2260 -2220 -2913 
1992 -1750 -2050 
1935 -2040 - 2800 
1530 -1320 -1940 
2025 -1910 -2688 
1527 1305 -1730 
j Sais *.1400 
0045 t *.1400 


*Nominal. { Unavailable. { No quotations. 


demoralization was reached last year, that 
there is marked improvement in all the 
leading exchanges, and that the situation of 
Austria and Russia is hopeless. It notes 
that— 


In countries where sterling is at the 
greatest premium, Germany, Italy, France, 
Belgium, and some others, it is easily 
discoverable that the industrial life is 
struggling upward. In the other countries 
there is a noticeable decline of commerce 
and industry from the abnormal war-levels. 
In some of these there is a feeling of hys- 
terical anxiety to resist the slowing down 
and to maintain, in full force, what was 
but a temporary advantage. This feeling 
has found expression in hastily enacted 
currency legislation, export and import 
embargoes, and in a mass of internal legis- 
lation aiming at “‘profiteers’’ and en- 
deavoring to stem the tide of unemploy- 
ment and wage-reduction. 

The outstanding lesson of the exchanges 
as revealed in the tabulation is that the 
nations are interdependent; that for all, 
in like measure, the prosperity of domestic 
industry depends upon foreign commerce 
and international prosperity. There can 
be no real parity of exchange, with normal 
fluctuations, except when world-business 
conditions, good times, and hard times, are 
shared alike by all. 


The appreciation in exchange quotation 
between January 3 and February 23, this 
year, is shown by the following table, in 








which, as is now the custom, all exchanges 
are quoted in dollars per unit: 


Feb. 23 Jan. 3 Appreciation 

Pos cccecséuee $3.8714 $3.54 $ .33% 
| EE .0721 0586 0135 
15 “gaa ae Bi .0365 0345 0020 
itc6es6scnseus 0752 0617 0135 
NG oscdscsveuss .0165 -0135 0030 
Switzerland........... . 1655 1521 0134 
pee .3420 .3138 0282 
Si pcech sss scns . 1392 .1325 0067 
Sweden......... ‘ 2240 2005 0235 
See .1750 1565 0185 
Denmark....... - .1810 1565 0810 


A more didnt tabulation compares 
exchange conditions during abnormal con- 
ditions with a normal year before the war. 
In this The Wall Street Journal shows high 
and low rates for the principal foreign 
exchanges in New York since 1913, in- 
cluding the quotations so far in 1921: 


1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 1913 
4.76 4.7578 4.78 4.8537 6.000 4.88 
4.7513 4.7488 4.7337 4.50 4.8425 4.8480 

.1858 1751 1718 .1935 2174 .1935 
.1743 .1708 .1646 .1653 .1921 .1918 
-1572 . 1456 * 1610 1878 .2041 1915 
.1092 .1112 .1439 .1513 .1848 87. 
Rives a ee | Oe 2041 
ka ditae mire 1909 
1825 1938 .2209 2400 
1656 .1900 2150 
1180 .1750 . 2036 
.1060 .1295 1730 
.2353 .1914 .2000 
.1938 .1810 .1905 
4550 4350 -4250 
3931 4013 
-2005 ¢ 
. 1858 
1941 T 
.1887 been 
.2810 sds 
2428 onal 
.2810 Tt 
.2428 ag 
.2805 -2750 
.2413 .2500 
4488 .5175 
2975 .4200 





PER-CAPITA TAXATION HERE 
AND ABROAD 

I* spite of the demand for economy, the 

Governments of the world would seem 
to be spending more money than they were 
before the war, even if we eliminate war- 
debts. The Liberty National Bank of 
New York, in its magazine, The Indez, 
makes a careful tabulation of expenditures 
made by seven representative Powers. It 
presents as follows figures showing the 
increase of governmental expenditure, after 
all charges for sinking-fund requirements 
on war-incurred and other debts are 
eliminated, and after the rise in prices 
has been excluded as a factor: 

(In Millions) 








2 2 
Ss? F.3 zB 
sé eS se 
me ss = & 
. &S ser 2a 
State RO FRR AR 
Frane 12,600 37,532 19 
$ 1,416 56 
Lira 7,788 15k 
United Kingdom. .. . £ 370 59 
Germany Mark 20,513 40, 000 19,487 % 
Canads........ és BY 260About 400 140 4 
Japan...... pe Yen 1,150 1,469 319-8 


* Based on actual expenditures during first four months current 
fiscal year. 


It would appear from this table, the 
editor of The Index observes, that the 
United States, two years after the end of 
hostilities, ‘‘is in the unenviable position 
of spending more than $2,564,000,000 
annually, exclusive of interest and sinking- 
fund requirements, for government ac- 
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tivities not engaged in before the war.” 
Indeed, for the next fiscal year the es- 
timated item ‘‘for interest and sinking 
fund is as great as the total expenditure of 
the Government before the war.’”’ What 
this sort of thing means.in taxation is shown 
by another table comparing per-capita taxa- 
tion. These figures, like the others, are 
based chiefly on information made public 
in connection with the Brussels Financial 
Conference: 


r 22a 
oe 

S ~ 2 Re 2A, & 

> 3 23 236 

= 3 B53 sS= 

= © 378 328 

i=) & BS & Sy 

ae Mark 474.9 115.1 6.5 

United Kingdom. .... £ 22.2 107. 76.5 
clas svesee se Frane 416.8 80.4 24.5 

RE BS 56.5 56.5 56.5 

sc casoxies’ Lira 94.8 19.3 3.3 

A. vcsinanesis Yen 11.3 5.6 5.7 





THE MOVIE “VAMP” IN WALL 
STREET é 

O much fake movie stock has been sold 

to the public, that last summer a 
vigilance committee was formed by the 
National Association of the Motion- 
Picture Industry, and it has been carefully 
investigating the subject. After its pre- 
liminary survey it announces that worth- 
less wildcat movie stock to the extent of 
$250,000,000 is offered the American publie 
every year. These figures, as the New 
York Herald summarizes the committee’s 
statement, do not refer to stock issues 


offered for business expansion by well- 


established companies with big assets and 
earning power. Indeed, the executives of 
such companies, who were often pioneers 
in the industry, feel that next to the 
victims of the wildcat companies they are 
the worst sufferers because the operations 
of fake concerns bring ill-repute on the 
whole business. The committee, we are 
told, assert that— 


The people of this country actually 
bought during the last year between 
$25,000,000 and $50,000,000 in worthless 
stock. This came out of the pockets of 
small tradesmen, clerks, stenographers, 
waitresses, bootblacks, and others who 
were dazzled by reports of quick fortunes. 
Government employees in Washington are 
said to have bought stock extensively in one 
company. One young woman told of sink- 
ing $3,000, her entire savings, in a company 
promoted by a former dancing instructor. 


When the vigilance committee puts the 
public loss in fake movie securities at 
$25,000,000 a year it has, in the opinion 
of The Financial World, ‘‘shot at a much 
lower mark than is obtainable.” According 
to this weekly: 


Get-rich-quick promoters operating in 
this field have vamped small and non- 
inquiring investors out of considerably 
greater sums, and there is not included 
in this statement the losses sustained in 
such stocks as have been listed on the 
Curb, which in itself amount to as great a 
sum and in which the prospects of re- 
covery are very slight. According to this 
committee investigation some seventy 
companies were floated last year with a 
paper capital of $180,000,000, of which 
only two or three had any assets worth 
speaking about. 
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BUSINESS REVOLVES 
AROUND THESE BANKS 


Chicago is the center of the country’s greatest 
activity. Various and indispensable are her con- 
tributions to the wealth and enterprise of the 


nation. 


As varied as are this city’s activities so are the 


services of 


The Continental and 
Commercial Banks 


We invite you to communicate or consult with 
us on all matters of commercial and foreign 
banking, savings, trusts, investment securities, 


trade information. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Invested Capital over 55 Million Dollars 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 


you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
jane gs 4 Our plan enables you to 
train spare hours without interference with 
your duties. Sieve, & gore name and oSiven 
and mark with an ““X”’ below a a 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and 

regarding our low cost monthly paymen’ Also 
our val book for ambitious men,|* Years 











HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Public A it 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Cc LAW; 
Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
f~.— LAW: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 
CO EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
Cc BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for execu- 
tive positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
() eens i AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
gers 





ment Mana: 
Et ea MANAGEMENT: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive Boal 


tions. 
MODERN FOREMANSBHIP: Training in the 
handling of industrial forces—for 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, Contractors, Shop 
Superintendents, ete. 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for 
iti Cc d Mail Sales Director, 
and executive letter-writing positions. 
Oye Poteine * MANAGEMENT EFFICIEN- 
: Training for Production Managers, Depart- 
ment Heads, and all those desiring training in the 
48 factors of efficiency. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT-—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Trai for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic , ete, 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
Continued 











STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
WAR-EXPENSES 


HE Treasury Department has pub- 

lished figures showing the amounts of 
Liberty bonds finally allotted to the sub- 
scribers in the several States. The 
National City Bank of New York has com- 
bined with these the figures showing the 
amount of internal revénue taxes collected 
in each State during the fiscal years of 
1918, 1919, 1920, so as to show approxi- 
mately the total contribution in money 
made by each of the States to public ex- 
penditures during the war-period. The 
bank notes in its current Commerce 
Monthly that— 


The State of New York raised a much 
larger amount in these ways than any other 
State. Pennsylvania was the next heaviest 
contributor. It is interesting to note that 
the amount of war-loans (excluding cer- 
tificates of indebtedness) floated in New 
York during the war-period was more 
than double the entire interest-bearing 
debt of the nation at the close of the Civil 
War, while the amount of internal-revenue 
taxes collected in the State in the three 
most recent fiscal years was greater than 
that collected in the entire country during 
the preceding seven years. 

Eight States, each of which furnished at 
least $1,000,000,000 in the form of loans 
and taxes, are listed in the table below ac- 
cording to their respective percentages of 
the total provided by all the States. In 
the aggregate these eight States took $14,- 
000,000,000 in loans, or two-thirds the 
total amount issued, and paid almost 
$9,000,000,000 in internal-revenue taxes, 
or nearly three-fourths the amount col- 
lected in the entire country. 

Loans Internal Revenue Total 





BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Busi 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
a EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians 


. .Clubmen, etc. 

O& P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 

COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute 8. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for posi- 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 














BRONZE tasters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. , 556 West 27thSt., Dept. L.D., NewYork 








TOOTH POWDER 
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State Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
ery 25.9 24.6 25.4 
Pennsylvania.......... 11.2 12.2 11.6 
ae 6.9 8.7 7.6 

| eae 5.7 7.2 6.3 
Massachusetts......... 6.1 6.1 6.1 
SR <cecacveccce 4.3 3.2 3.8 
New Jersey............ 3.4 2.8 3.1 

i itnadncnened 2.6 4.0 3.1 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts contributed substantially the 
same proportion of the total of loans as 
of the total of internal-revenue receipts. 
The relatively heavy revenue contribu- 
tion of certain States reflects in part the 
existence in them of industries subject to 
special taxes. Thus taxes upon automo- 
bile-manufacturers account for the rela- 
tively high proportion of internal revenue 
collected as compared with loans taken in 
Michigan, while taxes upon manufac- 
turers and public utilities have been im- 
portant in Illinois. On the other hand, in 
California and New Jersey the relative con- 
tribution to loans is considerably greater 
than relative internal-revenue payments. 


The total contribution of several States 
to Liberty loans and internal revenue dur- 
ing the three fiscal years of the war-period 
are set down as follows: 


(Three ciphers omitted) 

Internal- Total Loan 

State Liberty Revenue and 

Loans Receipts Tazes 
SES se eoano® $99,838 $50,337 $150,175 
BE wivebencecss 7,402 1,232 8,634 
Se : 45,436 16,029 61,465 
Arkansas......... 84,752 26,384 111,136 
California........... 911,889 411,497 1,323,386 


Colorado............ 135,433 82,354 217,787 
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The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two 
people and can be used in any 5for 7 passenger 
car, except those with winter top. Can be put up 
in 5 minutes. The great convenience of the 
“Autobed”’ is that you can camp anywhere 
your car may be, simply put on your side curtains 
and you can sleep in comfort and save hotel ex- 
pense. The “‘Autobed”’ is only 4 feet long and5 
inches in diameter when rolled up. It weighs less 
than 25 lbs. Frame is made of selected hard- 
wood with all metal parts galvanized. Bed is of 
heavy duck. Tension is from end to end and can 
be regulated by giving the end rail a 4 or \% turn. 
Occupants will not roll to center as is the case when 
bed is supported from the sides. Length, 74 inches, 
Width over all, 48 inches. Width of bed, 40 inches, 
Complete instructions for setting up “ Autobed” 
in car are furnished. 

For sale by dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship you “* Autobed’’ complete 
for $18.00. Waterproof Carrying Case, 
extra. 


TENTOBED COMPANY 


3300 Jackson Boul., 
Dept. 1 Chicago, Ill. 











over r roads, 

it weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
notin use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid, 
. Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO, > “a> 
219 North State St., Dept. 30 CHICAGO 


Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 
and Keeps it Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Devt. 7, Malden, Mass, 





























“PROGRESS” TREES 


are propagated right, dug carefully and packed 
securely. Write for our Catalog of Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, It’s not necessary to pay for your trees 
before you get them if you deal with 


THE PROGRESS NURSERY CO. 
1315 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 


> Home LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 

® 10 Books $*i'2"4 
ow to plan, plant 


SS 
‘Y) and care for home 
grounds. Written by 














well known landscape 
architects. Interest- 
ing, instructive. Valu- 
able for large estates or 
modest homes. 140 illus- 
trations. Order today. Scnd 
no money. Read 5 days free, 
then remit $7.50(the price 
in full) or return books. 
GARDEN PRESS 

900 Putnam Bidg. 

4 Davenport, lov.a 
° ""* 


VOLUMES 5 DAYS APPROVAL °° 
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412,417 220,192 632,609 
Wyoming........... 30,454 11,082 41,566 
Mpallocated.......... 906,003 it... 296,062 
ee $21,435,371 $12,938,862 $34,374,233 


* First and Second Liherty Loans not allocated. 
First and Second Liberty Loans allocated only for that 
yortion of State included in Fourth Federal Reserve District. 





WE ARE BECOMING A NATION 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 

HE wide distribution of Liberty Bonds 

went far to make the American people 
a nation of coupon-cutters. Persons ac- 
quainted with Liberties bought other 
bonds. But The Wall Street Journal notes 
that the increase in the number of holders 
of stock has increased perhaps even more. 
The very element of risk inherent in 
possessing such securities adds to their 
popularity, for while ‘‘safety first” is a 
good enough slogan, ‘“‘the idea is not 
permanently imbedded in American char- 
acter. 

“In 1919 the aggregate number of stock- 
holders of fifty prominent industrial com- 
panies shown on the books on January 1 or 
nearest available date was 643,362. On 
or about January 1, 1920, the number had 
risen to 712,929, an increase of 11 per 
cent., and on January 1, 1921, official 
figures for the same companies showed a 
total of 868,183, or an increase over the 
preceding year of 22 per cent., exactly 
twice the gain of the year before.” The 
Wall Street Journal presents a table show- 
ing a three-year comparison of the total 
number of stockholders in leading in- 
dustrial concerns. A few typical examples 
showing the increase are here given: 


1921 1920 1919 
6,806 5,898 
699 120,046 











i eve of over 10,000 employees buying stock on instalment 
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invested in 
many classes of 
high-grade Bonds 
today will yield as 


much as a $2,000 














investment made 


before the War. 

























NUSUAL VALUES in carefully selected 
bonds and preferred stocks are offered in 
the current list of The National City Company, 
which will be sent to you on request for Dr6o. 









The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS ACCEPTANCES 
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For Travelers 
..| —as necessary as baggage— 
“A:B-A 22. Cheques 
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Facts About “A-B-A” Cheques 
—they are universally used and accepted 
—— in nce of accep- 

— wn prese 
view or dina they cannot be cashed 
—safer than money ,more convenient than 
cheques 
—issued by banks everywhere in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 















By Campen M. Cosern, D.D., Litt.D.; James M. Thobu 


and Member of 


tion Fund, etc., etc. "Introduction by Edouard Naville, 
Associate of ny Institut de France; Professor of Archeology ‘in the University 


of Geneva, Switzer! 


Thirteen New Sa f J Have Been 

Do ¥ You Know Tha U "oad in poe antes Libyan see rt? 
a the Historical Accuracy of the New 
hed Letters Written In and Before the First 


"Testament 
of A 





“aa Are Now at Our Disposal? 
People 


4 Wonderful New Manuscript of the Four Gospels with Fragments of 


the Pauline Epistles was Recently Found by an American in 


Egypt 
wations yt! Made Throw an liluminating Light on the Cities 


Exca' 
Visited by St. 


Suffragists, Millionaire Tax Dodgers. Hi, 4 Gost of erct Living, Sheriheod, 


Air Heating, Graf 
Pepatedaren,” ose 


5 “were common things in 


Apoatolic timest 
Here is Meat for Hundreds of Sermons and Sermon III: 


—up-to-date Sermons throbbing with human in- 
terest—Sermons which set forth invincible 
proofs, carry positive conviction, arouse 
the half-hearted, vanquish doubt, and win 
renewed and complete faith from the semi-cynic 
and the critic. This positively NEW and ONLY 
book of its kind will place in your hands over 700 
large pages of the most remarkable and gripping lit- 
erature bearing upon the Bible that has ever been 
published, together with 113 photographs of antiquities 
in the form of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, paint- 
ings, buildings, ruins, coins, inscriptions, etc. 


THE NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


AND THEIR BEARING UPON THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
UPON THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
burn Chair of English Bible 
and Ape eg of maiaion. Aseaaay College; Honorary Secretary for Pennsylvania 

the General Executive Commitee (American Branch) of the Esypt Ex- 


ad Testament Was Written in the Language of the Common 



















D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A.; 


Thisis a scholarly pioneer 
work, without a competi- 
tor. It has just-been pub- 
lished. It summarizes all 

discoveries of the past few 
decades in all lands, right up 
to the present, which have any 
important bearing upon the New 
Testament writings orthe Primi- 
tive Church. It is withal a thrill- 
ing, readable Chronicle of intense 
human interest. Large Octavo, bound in cloth. 
Many illustrations; intensively and thoroughly 














Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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Only $1.00 Now Pin a $1.00 bill to this cou- 


pon and sign and send it. 
We will immediately send the book, —- paid, 
for your approval. The full price is $3.16. Ex- 
amine it for ten days and then send us $2.16 to pay 
the balance, or return the book, and in this event we 
will immediately refund all you have paid. You 
run positively NO Risk. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 











CURRENT EVENTS 








March 9 








¥ JREIGN 


.—Premier Lloyd George receives 
assurances from Premier Briand that 
the French will not annex the occupied 
area. 


The Allied Supreme Council places in 
the hands of experts the question of 
collecting the 50 per cent. tax on all 
German-made goods sold in Allied 
countries. 


Dispatches received in London from 
Riga say that all the Bolshevik leaders 
in Petrograd escaped, after the capture 
by revolutionaries of the entire city 
with the exception of the Nicolai and 
Finland railroad stations. 


The armistice concluded between Panama 
and Costa Rica at the insistence of the 
United States has been put in full effect 
along the entire frontier, according to 
information communicated to the State 
Department at Washington by the 
Panaman Legation. 


March 10.—Premier Briand receives a 


message from President Harding ex- 
pressing his willingness to meet the 
Viviani mission, said to be coming to 
this country to discuss with the Wash- 
ington Administration the French in- 
debtedness to the United States. 


Reports received in London from Reval 
say that the anti-Soviet revolts are 
spreading throughout Russia. The 
food situation is said to be catastrophic, 
no food trains having reached the coun- 
try from Siberia since February 11. 


Armed Sinn-Feiners are surprized by 
British troops near Mallow, and three 
are killed and two wounded. 


Four men who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Sinn Fein are killed near 
Belfast. 


The Treaty of Sévres, between the Allies 
and Turkey, is radically altered in the 
plan adopted by the Supreme Council 
to dispose of the Near-East question. 
Under the new terms Smyrna will be 
autonomous, under Turkish sovereignty, 
Constantinople will remain in the hands 
of the Turks, and the Straits will be 
internationalized. 


The Pope makes Archbishop Dennis J. 
Dougherty, of Philadelphia, a Cardinal. 


March 11.—Reports from Reval received in 


London say that Russian immigrants 
are forming a government there, to in- 
elude representatives of all anti-Bol- 
shevik parties, which, it is assumed, 
will enter Russia. Mr. Bakiloff reports 
to the British labor-leaders that the 
revolution is being carried on by work- 
ers, sailors, soldiers, and peasants. 


March 12.—Wireless dispatches received in 


Warsaw say that Petrograd is in the 
hands of revolutionary forces and that 
the Bolsheviki have been ousted. From 
Reval it is reported that considerable 
numbers of Bolshevik soldiers have 
joined the revolutionaries as a result of 
the capture of Krasnoya Gurka, Peter- 
hoff, and Sergieovka, near Petro 


Approval of the German Gove’ 
attitude toward the .Allies reparations 
demands is voted by the Reichstag after 
Foreign Minister Simons explained his 
work at the London conference. 


Austrian delegates plead with the Supreme 
Council at London for immediate aid 
for their country, insisting that unless 
immediate assistance is forthcoming 
Austria will be plunged into a: bank- 
ruptey from which she will never 
emerge. 


Sinn-Fein forces which ambush a small 
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of the Bedfordshire regiment in 

ounty Leitrim are badly defeated, six 

Republicans being killed, one severely 
wounded, and several taken prisoners. 


March 13.—It is rumored in Stockholm 
that General Budenny, who was march- 
ing, by order of the Soviet Government, 
from southern Russia to Moscow, on 
reaching Orel, joined the revolutionaries 
with his entire army of 120,000 and 
assisted in the capture of Orel. 


The German Federal Council adopts the 
Government’s draft law providing for 
the definite dissolution of all German 
civilian guards and self-defense organ- 
izations. Bavaria’s seven votes were 
the only ones cast in opposition to the 
measure. 


The Reichstag approves the appropria- 
tion of 4,700,000,000 marks toward 
jindemnifying German shippers for the 
tonnage lost to them because of the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. This 
brings the total reimbursement of ship- 
ping companies up to 12,000,000,000 
marks. 


March 14.—Six Sinn-Feiners, two of 
whom were convicted of taking part 
in the Dublin shootings of Bloody 
Sunday, November 21 last, and the 
others found guilty of high treason in 
an attempted ambush of the police, are 
executed in Mountjoy Prison, Dublin. 


The British naval estimates for 1921-22 
amount to £91,186,869 gross and 
£82,479,000 net, it is announced by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Last year the net estimate was £84,- 
372,300. The estimates are based on 
the Government’s policy of maintain- 
ing a “‘one-Power standard.” 


The Bavarian Government instructs the 
Reichstag members of the Bavarian 
People’s party to withdraw from the 
coalition supporting Chancellor Feh- 
renbach, and to oppose the bill passed 
by the Berlin Reichstag, which pro- 
vides for a dissolution of the Orgesch, 
Einwohnerwehr, and similar military 
organizations. 


March 15.—Dispatches received in London 
say that disturbances are occurring 
hourly in Moscow and that the Soviet 
authorities are rounding up sympa- 
thizers with the revolutionary move- 
ment and have massacred several hun- 
dred persons with machine guns. Leon 
Trotzky, the Soviet War Minister, 
delivers an ultimatum to Cronstadt, 
threatening to raze the town unless it 
is immediately surrendered. 


Talaat Pasha, former Grand Vizier and 
Minister of Finance in Turkey, is: 
assassinated in Charlottenburg, a west- 
ern suburb of Berlin. The assassin, an 
Armenian student, is arrested. 


CONGRESS 


March 9.—President Harding sends a 
special message to the Senate, asking 
that the Colombian Treaty be con- 
sidered and ratified at once. The 
message goes to the Senate in execu- 
tive session, and is not made public. 


March 14.—It is tentatively decided at a 
joint conference of Republicans of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee to s 
permanent tariff legislation ahead of 
legislation to revise the tax laws, 
members of both committees being 
unanimously of the opinion that it 
was not advisable to pass an emer- 
gency tariff bill and that it would be 
impracticable. 


President Harding fixes April 11 as the 
date when the extra session of Congress 


‘~ will begin. 
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QUALITY KEPT UP—at prices you like to pay. 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


Ask your dealer to show you the new models, 
HALL.HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. Makers of Slidewell Collars and Hallmark Athletic Underweas 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
Reduced *9.0O SHOES “Wate 
Speriel,Shee> 510,00 | Special hase 56.00 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
° THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
i direct from the factory to you at only 
ore profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 













YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 












































































They are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New ork. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all worki with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION Brice tir Mat 


ie 
ged petee to pian tamped the sole. Be careful 
to see that t hae not been changed or mutilated. 





























































































take no other make. Order ‘direct from o f Ree > Oe. 
tocrder by mail, postage free. 161 Spark St. Brockton, Mass. 

























C@HE Florsheim Shoe 
gives you instantly a 
pleasing sense of fine 
style. Examine the 
workmanship and ma- 
terials—you see a defi- 
nite promise of long 
wear. The price is rea- 
sonable for this fine 
quality. 

Shoes $12--Oxfords $11 
Some styles $14 


THE FLORSHEIM 


SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago 


































—on request. 









































Go Into Business F°r, ¥ourse!f! 


Establish and operate 

a “New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 

We = everything. Money-making opportunity unlim- 
menor women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 

RAGSDALE CO., Drawer 38, EAST ORANGE, 'N. J. 








Profit in Laughter! 


F YOU KNOW how to generate it—if you have 
the material. Here is a complete manual! of 
material and instruction. 


“Sparks of Laughter” 


has 357 very best jests and anecdotes that have recently 
appeared in magazines, newspapers and public speaking. 
A 3,300 word chapter, ‘“‘How to Tell a Funny Story,’ 
will teach you. A 3,300 word chapter of * "Suddestions 
to Toast-Masters”’ gives expert instruction in planning 
a dinner and soestenastexing it. He who can create laugh- 
ter is popular— ity is 

Thousands of lawyers, lodge masters, public officials, 
teachers, clergymen, doctors, bankers, business execu- 
tives, are using ““Sparks of Laughter’’ with profit. 





Sent to any address on receipt of $1.00 
STEWART ANDERSON, Box 366-A, Newark,N. J. 


ENTERPRISE 


au-iron FE, NCINGorm) 


| pt pn Fencing is backed by 36 years of special 
ce in building and — All-Iron and 
- Fencing. Prices are m moderate and 




















gives complete data. 
Wate today fo for this free catalog, mentioning 
purpose for which fencing is desired. 


ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 
2415 Yandes St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Free 
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to-day 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











DOMESTIC 


March 9.—The Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
~nounces a pay cut affecting every 
officer and employee, and it is generally 
indicated that virtually all the large 
railroads in the country are preparing to 
put reductions of wages into effect. 


March 10.—The Santa Fé; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago Great 
Western; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and the Chicago & North- 
western, announce their intention of 
reducing wages. 


President Harding takes up with the 
Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of bor the appeal of the 
Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Work- 
men’s Association to try to prevent 
wage-reductions and changes in work- 
ing hours from going into effect. 


Leon Crissinger, of Marion, Ohio, is 
nominated by President Harding as 
Controller of the Currency, to suc- 
ceed John Skelton Williams. 


March 11.—Following the shooting of a 

aggre by a negro, race disorders 

k out in Springfield, Ohio, and 

the Fourth Regiment, Ohio National 
Guard, is ordered to the scene. 


A storm sweeps the town of Homer, 
La., and the oil-fields near by, killing 
one and injuring four, and damaging 
property to the extent of $500,000. 


The State Department reports that the 
American forees on the Rhine will take 
no part in the collection of customs, but 
that no objection will be made to such 
action by the Allies within the terri- 
tory occupied by the Americans. 


After conference with President Harding, 
Secretary of Labor Davis offers the 
services of the Department of Labor in 
settlement of the controversy between 

king-house employees and the pack- 
ing concerns growing out of proposed 
wage reductions, and requests each 
side to designate two representatives 
to meet the Department of Labor agents 
in an attempt to adjust the dispute. 


March 12.—The New York Central Rail- 
road announces a cut in the pay of 
4,350 officials and that offices of eight 
general superintendents are to be 
abolished as part of its program of 
economy. 


Solicitor-General Frierson announces that 
the recent ruling of former Attorney- 
General Palmer permitting practically 
unlimited manufacture of beers, wine, 
and whisky for medicinal purposes will 
stand, unless the Treasury Depart- 
ment should ask for its reconsideration. 


President Harding appeals to the Amer- 
ican people to do everything in their 
power toward the relief of famine 
conditions in China. 


Members of the packing industry and 
union-leaders accept the suggestion of 
Secretary of Labor Davis that they 
each send two representatives to con- 
fer with him regarding the present 
situation in the meat-packing industry. 


March 13.—A mob of Kansans made up 
largely of Legion men tar two Non- 
Partizan League speakers in Barton 
County and chase out J. Ralph Burton, 
former United States Senator from 
Kansas. 


March 14.—J. Ogden Armour, head of 
Armour & Co., announces that the 
company will put into effect a co- 
rative plan which will give em- 

ployees equal representation with their 

















UTOMOBILES can be built—in fact 
some are being built—free from en- 
gine vibrations. The buyer is entitled 
to this freedom from discomfort. 


If considering buying a car, let us 
tell you how to select it, from the 
standpoint of vibration. 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY Co. 
Harrison Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 






















SAFEGUARD 
Your Children. ¢ 
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Tyces 1/2 Min TAYLOR ROCK ey 


KEEP a y BVerehy 
FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 


MUeS 


laylor /nstrument Com 





—-FLORIDA-’\| 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled highlands 
will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether wish- 
ing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 














PRINTED STATIONERY 200 Eecce&s.ct 


‘aper, Printed with your name 
pi Ay in latest stylein blue ry Va? e 
Size of paper, 6x7; envelo - 3 1-2; Sent post 
aid; Quality Yao se: Write plainly. NATIONAL 
TATIONERY CO., Box 411, Winona, Minnesota. 


PATENTS. EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your iiivention and we will give opinion of its 
patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, 





Write for Free Guide Book and 





Washington, D. C. 












vations, Rail and Pull- 
man Tickets, Baggage 
and Accident Insurance, 
an Railway Tickets, 
eservations and General 
Information 
We prepare itineraries and quote 
cos‘s for independent travel in 
America, Europe, Orient, South 
America, Bermuda. 
65 BROADWAY 
118 West 39th St., New York 
876 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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iieployers in the 
wages, working conditions, hours of 
labor, safety, and welfare, athletics, 
and all other matters of mutual interest. 
Dennis Lane, secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Meat-Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, characterizes the 
plan as “‘bunk,”’ and says there is no 
more chance of the men standing for 
this than for the packers consenting 
to have the men elect directors of their 
companies. 


Commissioner-General of Immigration 
W. W. Husband announces plans to 
divert immigrants from the cities and 
industrial centers_and to coordinate 
agencies of the Departments of In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Labor to place 
the newcomers on small farms. 


President Harding appoints Col. Jona- 
than D. Wainwright, of New York 
City, Assistant Secretary of War, and 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., of New York City, 
a director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The nominations were sent to the 
Senate and confirmed. 


A heavy earthquake shock occurs thirty 
miles southeast of Terre Haute, Ind. 


The transport Somme arrives at Quaran- 
tine, Hoboken, bringing the bodies of 
1,609 men who fell in action. 


March 15.—At a conference between 
New York Central officials and repre- 
sentatives of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled men on the line, the railroad’s 
proposal that the workmen accept the 
wage cut of from 17}% to 21 per cent. 
was flatly rejected, and it is indicated 
that the railroad workers of the East 
have decided to reject all proposals of 
wage reductions and will carry their 
fight. to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. 


Five persons are burned to death when a 
rear Pullman car on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad burns between Pueblo 
and Walsenburg, Col. 


Representatives of nearly eighty civic 
and patriotic organizations engaged in 
Americanization work meet in Wash- 
ington and organize ‘the National 
American Council. 


Plans are launched at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, for a nation-wide 
tribute for President Wilson. 





Just So.—F respman—‘‘ Where do jail- 
birds come from? ” 

Sopu—‘‘ They are raised from larks, 
bats, and swallows.” —The Drezerd. 





Modern Helpfulness.—We all know what 
js best for our neighbors; and if they aren’t 
watching, we’ll make a law prescribing it 
for them.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Mule Drill.— An Irish drill-sergeant 
was instructing some recruits in the 
mysteries of marching movements, and 
found great difficulty in getting a country- 
man of his to halt when the command 
was given. After explaining and _ illus- 
trating several times, he approached the 
recruit, sized him up silently for a couple 
of minutes, and then demanded his name. 

“ Casey, sir,’ was the reply. 

“ Well, Casey, did ye iver drive a mule? ” 

* Yis, sor.” 

“What did ye say when you wanted 
him to stop? ” 

“ Whoa.” 

The sergeant turned away and immedi- 
ately put his squad in motion. After they 
had advanced a dozen yards or so he 
bawled out at the top of his lungs! ‘‘Squad, 
halt! Whoa, Casey!”—The - Argonaut 
(San Francisco). 
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Little 


HAT glorious mop of reddish hair, 
with the glint of gold in it. 

Those dark, shining tresses, velvety 
black. 

Those rich masses of chestnut curls. 

What will they look like when the 
little women of today have little women 
of their own? 

A serious question—that. But you 
can forecast the future pretty accurately 
right now—if you are careful to instil in 
your children the lifelong habit of caring 
for their hair—with the friendly help of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Yes, “Packer’s”—for this pure, pine- 
tar shampoo soap could not cause the 
slightest injury to even the finest and 
most delicate baby ringlets nor to the 
most sensitive baby scalp. 

A medical authority has this to say: 
“Packer's Tar Soap is antiseptic and 
keeps away many of the skin troubles to 
which little children are liable. Itis the 
best soap we know of for washing babies.” 

Start using “Packer’s” today. “You 
cannot begin too early”—as every sen- 
sible mother knows. 

Today, after nearly fifty years, **Packer’s’’ 1s still the 


same pure, clean-smelling pine-tar soap that gave such 
encouragement to the shampoo habit in the early '70s, 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept.84C, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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Send for these 
‘*PACKER”’ Samples 


10 scr 


HAvr-Cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap, good tor several 
refreshing shampoos — 10 
cents. 


LiBeRAL SAMPLE Bort- 
TLE of Packer's Liquid 
Tar Soap, delicately per- 
fumed and delightfully 
cleansing—10 cents. 

4“ 


Packer’s Charm 


—dquickly effective in 
dry and chapped condi- 
tions of the skin. Liberal 
sample bottle—10 cents. 


“ 
The ‘Packer’? Manual 
Special directions for 
shampooing with Packer's 
Tar Soap (cake or liquid) 
are given on pages 10-11 
of our Manual, “The Care 
of the Hair and Scalp,” 
written by a New York 
physician. A copy of this 
authoritative manual, 
now in its fifth large 
edition, will be sent you 

on request. 


Packer’s 
Liquid Tar Soap 
(6-02. bottle) 
Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 
is designed for those who 
prefer a liquid shampoo 
soap of “Packer” quality. 
It cleanses detightfully— 
keeping the hair soft and 
attractive. It is perfumed 
just enough to be agree- 

able. 


PACKERS. TAR SOAP 
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Concentrated Trouble—Gold—in too 
few hands—is the real yellow peril.—Non- 
Partizan Leader. 





Big One Needed.—A man all out of 
vreath rushed into a general store and said: 
“A nickel mouse-trap, quick, I want to 
eatch a train.”—The Drezerd. 





Industry Rewarded.—Up in Idaho a 
school-teacher has taken on banditry as a 
side-line, and it is said that now he is able 
almost to make both ends meet.— Western 
Mineral Survey (Salt Lake City). 


“© He knows all 





Too Much Knowledge.— 
che best people in town.” 

“Then why doesn’t he associate with 
«hem? ” 

“They know him.”—Boston Transcript. 





Same Effect.—‘‘ Did you buy that ninety- 
tollar hat you were raving over? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“* What did your husband think of it? ” 

*“* Why—er—he raved over it; too.”— 
Boston Globe. 





An Anchor to Windward.—“ I will not 
ve responsible for any debts contracted 
only by myself,” advertises Mr. Barker, 
of Gary, Ind., who appears to have no 
confidence in his shopping ability —New 
York Illustrated News. 





Chronic.—CLerx—“ Since I married, 
sir, I find that my salary is not large 
enoug ”? 

CyrnicaL Empitorer—“ The usual dis- 
eovery, my young friend. And it never 
will be again.’”— Boston Transcript. 





Accommodating.—‘“ I’m sorry that my 
engagements prevent my attending your 
charity concert, but I shall be with you 
in spirit.” 

“ Splendid! And where would you like 
your spirit to sit? I have tickets for half 
a dollar, a dollar, and two dollars.”— 
The Drezerd. 





Measurements.—Prof. Albert Michel- 
son, an American astronomer, has just 
succeeded, with the aid of an apparatus 
he has invented, in measuring the star 
Alpha Orionis. It is also reported that 
Secretary Denby is busy constructing a 
number of apparatuses for taking the 
measure of the Rising Sun.—Punch 
(London). 





Legal Ups and Downs.—FLatsuss— 
“You say your wife went to college before 
you married her? ” 

BEensonHuRST—“ Yes, she did.” 

Fiatsusa—* And she thought of taking 
up law, you said? ” 

BEensonnurst—‘Yes; 
satisfied to lay it 
Statesman. 


but now she’s 
down.” — Yonkers 





The Cut Direct.—Kitty, aged four, had 
been naughty and her father had had to 
administer vigorous correction before going 
to business. That an impression had been 
made was'apparent when, on his return from 
/business in the evening, Kitty called up- 
stairs with frigid politeness: ‘‘ Mother, 
your husband’s home.”—The Argonaut 
(San Francisco). 








Much Worse.—“ Have you a little fairy . 


in your home? ” 
“No, but I have a little miss in my 
engine.” —The Drezerd. 





Careless Doctor.—‘‘ You say this doctor 
has a large practise? ” 

“* Tt’s so large that when a patient has 
nothing the matter with -him he tells 
him so.”—The American Legion Weekly. 





Proving Up.—‘‘ What right have you to 
wear that medal for bravery in combat? ” 
asked the officer. 

* Best right in the world, sir. I licked 
the fellow it was issued to.’’—Non-Partizan 
Leader. 





Small But Efficient.—The Central Air- 
craft Company is producing the smallest 
motor-ear ever made, but with very 
powerful engines. It is said that these 
ears can climb the steepest pedestrians.— 
Punch (London). 





~ The. Hurry-Up Kind.—At the post-office 
a little girl deposited a dime in front of 
the clerk and said: ‘‘ Please, I forgot the 
name of the stamp mama told me to get, 
but it’s the kind that makes a letter 
hurry up.”—Boston Transcript. 





Not Forgotten.—A widower ordered a 
headstone for his wife’s grave. The in- 
scription concluded with: ‘“ Lord, she was 
thine.’”’ When it was finished it was found 
that the stone-cutter oo not have room 
on. the stone for the “‘e” in “ thine.”— 
The Drezerd. 





Have We Improved?—According to a 
Chicago message the world’s record for 
long-distance crowing is claimed by Rock 
Island, Ill., for a cock whose crow can be 
heard six hundred miles away. This is 
something like the America we used to know 
before the war.—Punch (London). 





The Unawed Cop.— 
down the street? ” 

“ Another optimist has come to grief.” 

“ How? ” 

** He thought the size of his car and a 
manner that keeps his clerks on the jump 
would overawe a traffic policeman.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


** What’s the matter 





Why He Didn’t Stop.—‘‘ James, do you 
see that policeman making signs to you? ”’ 
asked the lady in the back seat of the car. 

“* Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the chauffeur. 

** Probably wants us to stop.” 

** Don’t know, ma’am. I don’t under- 
stand his signs. You see, we don’t belong 
to the same lodge.” —Yonkers Statesman. 





English Like the Dickens.—An adver- 
tisement from a Siamese newspaper: 

“ The news of English, we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfectly style and most earliest. 
Do a murder get commit we hear and tell 
of it. Do a mighty chief die, we publish 
it, and in borders of somber. Staff has 
each one been college, and writ like the 
Kipling and the Dickens. We circulate 
every town and extortionate not for ad- 
vertisements. Buy it.”—The Pioneer 
(India.) 
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EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 











“F. A.,”” Marble Hill, N. Y.—The 
answer to the question “Who is there?” jg “] 
am,” not “ItisI,” or “Itis me.” To the question 
“Who is it?” the answer is “I am it,” not “It's 
me.” As was pointed out in the issue of Typ 
Literary Digest for December 25, 1920, the old 
English form was “It am I” (see p. 79, Gol. 1); 
to-day we simply invert it, ‘“‘I am it.” The form 
“It’s me” is condemned as illiterate by the 
grammarians and there is no need of it. Admit 
it as colloquial usage or idiomatic English, and 
where are you going to draw the line between the 


literate and the illiterate? If you do admit it, ° 


then you must admit its congeners ‘‘ How come?” 
“between you and I"’; “he done it”; “I seen 
him do it,” and a thousand more. Unques 
tionably, English both in form and in combina 
tion is the greatest hodgepodge of modern 
times, but that is no reason for allowing “‘jazz" 
English to run riot over the land. 


“B._D.,”. New York, N. Y.—‘ Did President 
Wilson receive the biggest popular vote in 1916 
of any of our Presidents? Also, by what electora)} 
vote was he elected?’ 

President Wilson received the biggest popular 
vote in 1916, his vote being 9,127,748. His 
electoral vote was 277. 


eM Fe Bes Berkeley, Cal.—"“I have noticed 
lately the expression ‘some one’s else.’ I was 
taught in England that ‘some one else’s’ ‘was 
the correct form, but a friend of mine tells me 
that ‘some one’s else’ is correct here. Which 
form is right?” 

Both forms have thriven side by side for years 
The expressions some one else, any one else, every 
one else, somebody else, etc., are in good usage 
treated as substantive phrases and have the 
possessive inflection upon the else; as, somebody 
else’s umbrella; but some persons prefer to treat 
them simply as elliptical expressions; as, the 
umbrella is somebody's else (i.e., other than the 
person previously mentioned). 

“TT. F. C.,"" Comstock, N. Y.—‘‘A’ claims 
that ndsh’iinal is correct as to pronunciation 
and use in speech of the word national. ‘B' 
claims that nay’shunal is also a correct pronun- 
ciation of the same word. ‘A’ claims that no 
one who is really intelligent will pronounce the 
word as ‘B’ claims it can be pronounced. 
is right?’ 

The word national is pronounced nash’an-al 
(first @ as in fat, sh as in ship, second and third 
a's as in final). This pronunciation is indicated 
by all modern dictionaries, and by most of the 
earlier ones except Webster (1828-63) and 
Knowles (1835), who recorded ne’shun-al (€ a8 
in prey, sh as in ship, u as in but, a as in final). 

“HB.” Brooklyn, N. Y.—* Please tell me 
where the quotation * Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses’ occurs. 

You will find the expression to which you refer 
in Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Hermit," chapter ix— 
“They would talk of nothing but high life, and 
high-lived company, with other fashionable topics, 
such as pictures, taste, Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses.” 

“H. C. S.,"" Middletown, Ohio.—“ (1) What 
is the correct soming, of the word judgment— 

t 2) What is the differ- 
ence in esualiag os illiterate and ignorant? 

(1) Both spellings are correct, but judgment is 
the preferred spelling. (2) “Ignorant signifies 
destitute of education or knowledge, or lacking 
knowledge or information; it is thus a relative 
term. The most learned man is still ignorant 
of many things; persons are spoken of as ignorant 
who have not the knowledge that has become 
generally diffused in the world; the ignorant 
savage may be well instructed in matters of the 
field and the chase, and is thus more properly 
untutored than ignorant. [Illiterate is without 
letters and the knowledge that comes through 
reading. Unilettered is similar in meaning 
illiterate, but less absolute; the unlettered man 
may have acquired the art of reading and writing 
and some elementary knowledge; the uneducated 
man has never taken any systematic course of 
mental training. Ignorance is relative; illiteracy 
is absolute; wé have statistics of illiteracy; 00 
statistics of ignorance are possible. ""—Fernald’s 
“English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 
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These Manufacturers Factory Equip Their Products With AC Spark Plugs 





PASSENGER 
CARS 





Brothers 


Dort (Can.d 
Six 


(Canada) 


American 


Arrow 


Vere 


Falls 
& V Knight 


Booth 


Eighe 
Knight 


Tarkington 
Texan 

Vogue 
Westcott 
Willys-Knight 
Yellow Cab 





COMMERCIAL 
CARS 





Ace 

Acme 
Ahrens Fox Fire 
Trucks 


Dodge Brothers 
Duty 


Fargo 
Federal 
Frontmobile 
Fulton 
F-W-D 





Gramm-Bernstein 
G & J (Canada) 

G. M. C. 

Hahn 





Ran: 
= 


Riker 
Robinson Fire App. 
Rock Falls 





Stewart 


White 
White 
Wilson 
Witt-Will 
Wolverine 








MOT ?RCYCLES 





Briggs-Stratton 
otor Wheel 
Excelsior 


enderson 
Johnson Motor 
Wheel 


The Standard Spark Se Plug of the World 
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AC 


TITAN 





There is no reason for you to make a mistake in getting 
the correct spark plugs for your car. 


When you specify AC’s you are following the example 
of makers of the costliest cars. 


Examine the list on this page. 
here uses AC Plugs for standard equipment. 


Every manufacturer 


As you know, also, AC’s are first choice among racing 
men, aviators and speed-boat pilots. 


These men are ignition experts. They demand AC 
Plugs because AC Plugs have proved their superiority 
in the most strenuous kind of service. 


No matter what car you drive, there is an AC Spark 
Plug specially designed for it. 







type for the car you drive. 


plete set of AC Spark Plugs. 


Netco 
Noble 


Highway-Knight 
Hurlburt 

Huron 

H. R. L. 
Independent 
Italia 
Kalamazoo 
Karavan 








Keystone 





-toughton 
Sullivan 


(tt pea te ted eed ee CD 
3 3 


alter 
Ward-La France 
Watson 





Aaddam 


Cc 


Reliable dealers everywhere handle the complete AC 
line and will be able to give you the correct size and 


If you want performance from your car, be fair to 
your engine. Give it a chance—equip it with a com- 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, -ichigan 


U. 8. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1916, U. S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 18, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


TRACTORS 


Advonce-Gumaly 





3ates Steel Mule 

joring 

suffalo 

Bullock Creeping- 
Grip 

Comet 

Do-It-All 

Eagle 





Flour City 

Franklin 

Hart-Parr 

Holt 

Howell 

Knox 

La Crosse 

Lauson 

Linn Road 

Lombard 

Minneapolis 

New Britain 

Oldsmar Gardeo 

O. K. 

Pioneer 

Royer 

Samson 

Sawyecr-Massey 
(Canada) 

Spry Wheel 

Stockton 

Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 

Townsend 

Turner-Simplictcy 

Ursus 

Wetmore 





ENGINES 





Associated 

Bessemer Gaso-Kere 
Buda 

Capitol 

Continental 

Curtiss 

Doman 

Duesenberg 

Ecli 

Fairmont Railway 


Herschell-Spillmao 

J. Vv. B. Marine 

Knox 

Lathrop Marine 

Lawrence-Aero 

Milwaukee Gasolene 
omotives 

Minncapolis 

Pittsburgh Model 

Red Wing Thorobred 

Roberts 

Scrip 

Si way 

Straubel 

Union Marine 

Van Blerck 

H. J. Walker 

Waterman Marine 


Weber 

Weidely Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 

Ww. Ss. M. 


FARM LIGHT- 
ING PLANTS 





Automatic 
c. Y. C. 
Daytonlite 
Deico-Light 
Dynelectric 
Electrion 
Fairbanks 
Genco Light 
Globe Light & Power 
Lalley-Light 
Lucolite 
Meyerlite 
Nan-Ki-Vel 
Northlite 
Owens Light & 
Power 
Perfection 
Powerlite 
Roco 
Swartz 
United 
Wesco 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Austin Mfg. Co. 
Barber-Greene 
Conveyors 
Burton motives 
Domestic Engine & 


Pump Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Air 
mpressors 
Koehring Road 
Pavers 
Maytag Washing 
achines 
Mudge Railway Cars 
P & H Excavators 
Sullivan Portable 
y, Air Com — 
au n we 
Wade D Drag Saws 
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ADDKEA3ESS Save theSurfaceCampaign, 
Room 632 The Bourse, Philadelphia, 
for interesting and useful illustrated 
booklet on surface protection. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued 
by the Save the Surface Committee, 
representing the Paint, Varnish and 
Allied i whose prod: taken 
as a whole, serve the primary purposes 
of preserving, protecting and beauti- 
fying the innumerable products of the 
lumber, metal, cement and manufac- 
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Moving time is Paint and Varnish time 


T has been estimated that every 
year between 7,000,000 and 
10,000,000 persons in this country 
move from one house or building 


to another. 


Furniture and other effects are in- 
variably bruised, chipped, rubbed 
or scratched. during “moving.” 
Only Paint and Varnish can put 
them in condition again and make 
them look like new. 


Also the outside: and inside of 
every house should be beautified 





and protected with Paint and Var- 
nish before moving day. With- 
out proper surface protection no 


household property will last. 
Another urgent need for paint and 


varnish at moving time is that of 
sanitation and hygiene. Freshly 
painted and varnished rooms are 
as free from. infection and disease 
as though fumigated. Never move 
into a home, old or new, until it 
has been painted and varnished 
from cellar to roof. 
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13 Swinton, A. A. Campbell....... Mar. 19 29 
40 | Sze, ee Feb. 19 23 
20 
25) Tarbell, Ida M............... Feb. 26 21 
33 Tardieu, iiss vs wuh Oe 5em Jan. 15 10 
9 Taggard, Genevieve........... Mar.26 36 
37 Tarkington, Is «irks oe Jan. 22 54 
30 Taylor, A Jan. 1 44 
27! Taylor, Alva W.............+. Mar. 12 32 
35 Taylor, Henry Ling........... Jan. 22 25 
32! Taylor, William A............ Jan. 22 64 
46 | Ten MG, BRGTOW. 2... csccces Jan. 8 44 
37| 2 nn codeine nee Feb. 19 28 
23 po ON eee Mar.19 35 
38 Troveen, G. BM... 2.200050 Mar. 12 22 
10 Turkington, Grace A.......... Feb. 12 38 
36 - ' <= See Mar. 26 26 
62 Twain, Codikcwbsaeieate Jan. 8 35 
7) oe 44 
8 
U gE 
60 | Uchimura, Kanzo............. Jan. 15 34 
62 | Underwood, F. D............. Feb. 12 9 
39 | Underwood, J.J.............. Jan. 29 13 
SOP, BUY. oo secs scicescees Jan. 15 70 
24 r 
27 V 
10} Van Vechten, Carl............ Jan. 22 59 
30! Vauclain, Samuel M........... Feb. 12 2 
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Vaughan, Floyd L............ Feb. 12 46 
Vaughan, Gladys.............. Mar. 5 40 
CN SN 0 oss wine 605 sare Feb. 26 46 
Wakefield, Alice L............ Mar. 12 26 
Walcott, MINTS ..s 5 oc0ccccce Jan. 8 36 
Walker, ’President............. Jan. 29 42 
Walkley, EG dakhasowenkaell Jan. 22 29 
ak a eee Mar. 5 27 
0 err Mar.19 79 
SS rs Feb. 12 23 
. 3 See Feb. 26 13 
Walistein, Leonard M......... ; a Se 
Wale; Pramk PF... .. cc occccee Mar. 26 10 
Ward, Florence E............. Jan. 8 37 
eee Mar. 5 35 
Weaver, John V.A............ Feb. 26 34 
Weeks, Harold M............. Jan. 8 76 
Oe OS eae Mar. 26 36 
Welty, Congressman Benjamin..Mar.12 40 
4 5 er Mar. 26 31 
CS ar Jan. 1 37 
Wharton, Edith. + 00 os 5a ae 
Whiddington, R. vee ss...Mar. 19 27 
White, Justice E. ORES Mar.19 17 
White, William Allen.......... Feb. 12 26 
xs ee ee Mar.12 18 
EE yee Mar. 26 29 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. Jan. 15 37 
Wickersham, George W ..Mar. 5 28 
Wildman, M.S.......... ..Feb. 12 50 
Williams, Charles... ... .Feb. 5 36 
Williams, Oscar.......... Mar. 5 35 
Williams, Sidney J............ Jan. 29 72 
Williams, Whiting............. Mar.19 35 
Williams, William M..........Jan. 29 11 
Wilson, Margaret A........... Jan. 8 40 
Wilson, Woodrow............. Jan. 22 12 
OLe? | sceeess cou Feb. 5 5 
te bo bw acew eae Mar. 26 42 
ere Mar.19 85 
Se Feb. 26 29 
Wood, Clement............... Jan. 29 38 
Wood, William M............. Feb. 12 10 
Woodbyrne, Angus Stewart..... Mar. 5 32 
Wright, Chester W............ Feb. 12 50 
Wright, Katherine............ Jan. 29 30 
eee Feb. 5 29 
Yeats, MM avtasancbchocaal Jan. 8 40 
Z 
weieet, ©. BR. oicicccciecsscsceee B ae 
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